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HERE have been revolutions in the great republic of 

letters as there have been amongst nations. Revo- 
lutions, however, different in their nature, though both 
working mighty changes; for whilst those which have 
subverted monarchies and disorganized republics have 
done their work with violent commotion and startling 
effects, those which have changed the aspect of the lite- 
rary world have worked by slow and comparatively silent 
progression. , 

In former, and yet not very distant times, men wrote 
books, with few exceptions, because they felt the myste- 
rious working within them of the ‘‘ mens divinior,’’ the 
promptings of that genius which was to give something 
to the world worth the having—something to teach, 
to elevate, to refine. In those days the saying that 
no nian is a prophet in his own country was fully verified ; 
for when few men wrote, and nearly all wrote well, author- 
ship was held in the lowest esteem by the world, and 
looked upon as a pursuit inferior to the most humble call- 
ing, and its efforts, in a pecuniary sense, were rewarded 
accordingly. In our days every one is an author, and to 
have written a book is as much an indispensable act in 
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the life of the man of the World as to have made the grand 
tour, or to have been presented at court. And yet, 
amidst such an “‘ embarras des richesses”’ as one would 
think, in which competition for the public ear, should, it 
would seem, have reduced the gain of bookcraft to the 
lowest point, the sums paid to distinguished literary men 
are such as would have made the author of former days 
— in an extacy of astonishment. 

© institute comparisons, as it were, “per capita” 
between writers of the present day and those of the times 
we refer to, would be an ungracious, and, for our present 
purpose, an unnecessary task. We can, however, fairly 
say that while formerly the great majority of writers pro- 
duced books to last while literature exists, the destiny of 
a large proportion of our modern authors is a merciful 
oblivion. 

As regards the mere matter of money remuneration, lite- 
rary excellence was never rewarded as it is rewarded in our 
days, and this perhaps more than anything else, has tended 
to reduce the public writer to the level of a tradesman. As 
we have before remarked, men nowadays write, as it were, 
to order—stimulated by the prospect of gain rather than 
by the workings of genius. No man felt the pressure of 
pecuniary distress more keenly than did Goldsmith at the 
time when he had the manuscript of the Vicar of Wake- 
field lying finished by him, and yet it was not till Johnson 
carried it away and sold it for the magnificent price of 
£60. that it was used as a commercial commodity for the 
furnishing of supplies. Not alone are the writings of dis- 
tinguished authors looked upon as valuable in the present 
day by publishers and booksellers, but even the reputation 
of such men and the right to use the prestige of their 
names, are eagerly sought and liberally paid for. The 
often very trifling, quantity of sterling gold lying in these 
intellectual mines is beaten out to a curiously elaborate 
thinness to gild the baser metal of the minds of other men. 
In other words, the name as much as the intellect of such 
writers is traded upon by the publisher who becomes, as it 
were, the purchaser of both. 

The immense quantity of publications daily issuing 
from the press would argue a high intellectual mind in 
the present day. At any rate it argues conclusively a 
vast demand for ‘books—but we may well ask is there a 
corresponding refinement of taste, a keener relish for 
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excellence, a more uncompromising exaction of perfec- 
tion ? 

Not many years ago it was doubtless somewhat of a 
drawback to the enjoyment of society to feel on entering 
a drawing room the conviction, that in a pretty large com- 
pany, not two persons, perhaps not one, of those assembled, 
could maintain five minutes connected conversation on 
the subject of literature and books. And yet when good 
fortune threw one such in our way, how fully did his 
intelligence and information compensate for the deficiency 
of the others. Men who then read at all, read thoroughly, 
generally understood what they had read, and had read 
what was worth understanding and remembering. Now— 
every man is either author or critic, but all in a small and 
smattering way. The superficial character of the reading 
of men of this day is soon displayed, indicating the shallow 
pools at which they have sipped, not drunk, and yet they 
impose on their fellows and actually on themselves, and per- 
suade others, and are themselves persuaded, that they have 
reached their intellectual manhoods, while in truth they 
are in a tottering infancy. 

We have no desire unduly to depreciate modern pro- 
gress. We do not wish to echo the querulous complaint 
of senility, that nothing is equal in the present to past 
times. We honour talent and worship genius to-day, as 
we honour and worship the talent and genius of those days 
which are passed away. ‘‘ A thing of beauty” is truly 
** a joy for ever,’’ and far be it from us to say that there 
are no such joys springing up in the present times to 
gladden us, and to delight posterity—but such would be 
more numerous and of stronger growth and of more perfect 
beauty if afforded time and space in which to bloom and 
ripen. A feverish clamour, the hot breath of excitement, 
cries out daily, Give! give! give! and the result is haste, 
immaturity, imperfection. hether this excited, restless 
craving is the cause or the consequence originally of exces- 
sive literary activity, is not important to inquire; certain 
it is that both have grown together to an extent so mon- 
strous and a growth so unhealthy that a crisis must arrive 
and probably soon. And what a waste of intellect !—not, 
truly, intellect of a very high order, but undoubtedly of 
much, that concentrated and distilled would have given 
something to the world which would be worth preserving. 
The state of literature in the present day would almost 
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suggest that authorship is a craft which can be acquired by 
practice. It would appear that many men, members of 
various professions and of different callings, finding their 
progress in such professions and callings slow, have, 
partly to beguile the tediousness of inactivity, and partly 
with a view to gain, begun to write, or rather to write and 
offer contributions to seria) publications. At first perhaps 
rebuffed, after a time received and remunerated, they have 
bestowed additional labour on their succeeding efforts, 
and at last by dint of practice have acquired facility in 
writing short pieces. either in prose or verse of moderate 
merit and which are received and paid for with regularity. 
Gradually they drop even the name of their original call- 
ing, and become professional writers. It may be said 
that this was always so—perhaps it was, but to a very 
limited extent. As we have before remarked, in former 
times men wrote because they could not resist giving 
to the world the thoughts that burned within them, 
because Providence had sent them into the world to in- 
struct or to refine mankind. And though doubtless many 
of them by the licentiousness or depravity of their writ- 
ings, worked greater injury than their nobler efforts could 
repair, yet those excesses were generally the wild caprices 
of genius, and seldom the labour of hire. A man then 
deserted his desk or warehouse, threw off his lawyer’s 
gown or soldier’s helmet, and seized the poet’s or the 
essayist’s pen, fired with the noble spirit of emulation— 
not stimulated by the desire of gain—in other words, 
most writers were then the children of nature, and the 
offspring of genius—and are now too often the creations of 
necessity and the results of laboured application—artifi- 
cial, not natural, made by the time, not for it. So it will 
always be, when the mere gain of money is the incentive 
to exertion, and not the pure and well-directed longing 
for an honest fame. 

These reflections appear to us naturally suggested by 
the existence of those numerous publications the names of 
some of which are prefixed to this article. Numerous as 
these productions are at present, their number is almost 
weekly, nay daily increasing, and since we wrote the first 
lines of our present notice one has been added to the 
swelling list. The name of magazine applied to publica- 
tions of this class possesses an important meaning. Perio- 
dical is a name also used to indicate the same class of 
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publications, but it may be called the generic, while 
magazine is the specific name; under the former are 
included newspapers, annual registers, and the reviews. 
The magazine should be, from its name, a store-house of 
literature, a repository of information, and a treasury from 
which at all times supplies of sterling value could be 
drawn, and indeed we must confess that many of the elder 
magazines are true to their character and name. Immense 
quantities of valuable matter in many departments are 
stored up in ‘‘ Blackwood,”’ in “ Fraser,’’ in “ Bentley,”’ 
and in the oldest of the family, the venerable Gentleman’s 
Magazine, while the reviews, numbering the Edinburgh, 
the Quarterly, the Monthly, and the Retrospective, with 
others, contain some of the finest writing, some of the 
deepest learning, and some of the acutest criticism. 
These magazines were called for by the requirements of 
the time, and they equalled the requirements, Some of 
the first of English writers contributed to them, not be- 
cause they received good payment for their contributions, 
but because they thus found a ready and convenient 
medium for making public, short, but valuable, essays on 
various subjects. ‘There was no flourish of well-known 
names to give a deceptive adornment to mediocrity. Every 
line was recommended by sheer unaided merit. 

In the year 1850, the first of the more numerous array 
of modern magazine, to a notice of which these lines are 
devoted, made its appearance. It issued under a twofold 
recommendation. It was to be cheap and it was to be 
under the conduct and editorship of a favourite and suc- 
cessful writer. It was not alone to be a cheap publica- 
tion, but it was to be issued at short intervals, and so 
subdivided into numbers and parts as to be within the 
reach of the most limited purse. On the 30th March, 
1850, appeared the first number of ‘‘ Household Words’’ 
under the conduct of Mr. Charles Dickens. The public 
received this new candidate for favour with open arms. 
The name of Charles Dickens was a tower of strength, 
and many persons whose narrow means, or probably, 
more truly, whose narrow hearts, had hitherto prevented 
them from purchasing his works, anticipated with pleasure 
the purchase of the weekly numbers of Household Words 
in which they hoped to read some fresh production of his 
happy and prolific pen. Others too, with a strange confu- 
sion of ideas, hailed the new magazine with delight, 
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assuring themselves that under such distinguished guid- 
ance it would contain nothing that was paltry, offensive, 
or puerile. A little reflection would have doubtless told 
them, as a very little experience unquestionably would 
have taught them, that first-rate writers are not always, 
indeed not often, first-rate editors, and that, as Mr. Dic- 
kens did not promise to contribute the entire contents 
himself, his name as conductor was but a poor guarantee 
of excellence. The work was inaugurated with some 
little deviation from the common track. It would never 
do to come out with a common-place name, and therefore 
the somewhat affected title of ‘‘ Household Words,”’ with 
the motto, 


“ Familiar in their mouths as Household Words,’’ 


was adopted. We shall not pause now to notice the 
work more particularly. We can however with truth say 
that it contained but little worth preserving, but a vast 
quantity of very childish, and often of almost unintelligi- 
ble matter. ‘Those words never became household, never 
became familiar, and have now passed into obscurity. 
The publication has split into two, both now existing, one 
known as “ Once a Week,’’ the other as “ All the Year 
Round.”’ Doubtless our descendants, if any copies of 
those books should ever reach them, will smile at their 
fanciful titles as well as at the flimsy stuff of which they 
are composed, and wonder at the state of the literary 
world that tolerated their existence. ‘‘ All the Year 
Round,”’ is now the representative of the defunct ‘* House- 
hold Words.” It too has its motto, which appears 
wrenched from its application to fit its place upon the 
title. How the matter composing ‘“‘ All the Year Round” 
represents ‘‘ the story of our lives from year to year’’ we 
cannot divine. Such a motto would be appropriate per- 
haps to a newspaper or an annual register, but it appears 
to us to have no earthly connection with the contents of 
** All the Year Round.” 

‘* Household Words’? had, however, its quaint name 
and its motto,—so must also ‘‘ All the Year Round.” The 
somewhat, as we have already said, affected and fanciful 
title, strikes us as an evidence of internal weakness. 
** Good wine needs no bush,”’ and good literary matter 
would commend itself under the simplest name—without 
aname. But it would never do to bring out a publica- 
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tion under the auspices and conduct of Mr. Charles Dic- 
kens, as one might be produced under those of a common 
individual. Mr. Dickens delights in queer uncommon 
names for the characters in his books—his Pickwicks, 
Nicklebys, Chuzzlewits, Panckses, Sweedlepipes, Peggoties 
and others occur on the instant to the mind, and a glance 
for which we cannot now stop, would disclose twenty 
others quite as singular and uncommon. And to him 
doubtless is due the merit (?) of inventing the happy and 
catching title. We speak from memory, as we have not 
access at present to a set of “ Household Words,’’ when 
we say that Mr. Dickens’s only continuous contribution 
to that series is ‘‘ Hard Times.’”’ That too was not 
begun by him until the magazine had struggled on for 
some time. But “ All the Year Round” opens with “ A 
tale of two cities—by Charles Dickens.’’ It was probably 
begun to be felt that to give the successor of ‘‘ Household 
Words”’ a little warmer vitality than it had itself enjoyed, 
the name of the popular conductor should appear more 
prominently as a contributor, and not alone a contribu. 
tor of such noble and enduring contributions as ‘‘ The 
Noble Savage,” “ A Flight,” *‘ The Detective Police,”’ 
“A Plated Article,” “ Our Vestry,” &c., &c., but of a 
continuous story, to appear always on the first page of 
each number. It had become indeed, absolutely necessary 
that Mr. Dickens should plainly assert his identity—for 
whether through pure admiration or through some vague 
and muddy notion of pleasing the public ear, some of his 
fellow contributors to Household Words had managed to 
acquire so dexterous an imitation of their leader’s style, 
that nearly the entire work might have passed as the sole 
production of Mr. Dickens. 

The public had a right to expect much from a publica- 
tion conducted by Mr. Dickens—we have already stated 
that they perhaps expected too much, but we think that the 
most moderate have been sorely disappointed. In “ All 
the Year Round”’ the original design, or what ought to 
be the design, has been wholly departed from. It was 
understood as intended that the contents should be 
varied, and that each article should possess some merit 
and should repay perusal, and should have its own inde- 
pamee interest and value. We ask any candid reader 
10w far this design has been carried out, and whether, 
rather, the mass of contributions are any thing better than 
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a foil for the story, which, written by the conductor or some 
other writer of note, runs from number to number and 
forms, or is intended to form, the chief attraction of the 
work, First, Mr. Dickens opens with ‘‘A tale of two 
cities.” He is followed by Mr. Wilkie Collins in ‘‘ The 
Woman in White ;” Mr. Collins is in turn succeeded by 
Mr. Lever in “ A Day’s Ride;” Mr. Dickens again 
resumes with ‘‘Great Expectations” (the name a bitter 
satire on the purchasers of the work) and Sir Edward L. 
Bulwer is at present delighting or puzzling his readers 
with “ A Strange Story.” 

Now, we venture to protest against this, and against the 
idea that the excellence and value, about which for our 
present purpose, we care not to enquire, of a single story, 
satisfies the design of a magazine boastfully put forth as 
an instructor of the people. Mr. Dickens, or Mr. Collins, 
or Mr. Lever, or Sir Edward, are known writers whose 
works any publisher rich enough to pay for them would 
receive with open arms. If either of these authors wish to 
give their productions to the public at a very cheap rate 
there can be no objection to this philanthropic course; but 
let them select some other media than the magazines 
whose contents should possess their own intrinsic value, 
independently of the reflected light from great names. It 
appears to be suggested that while such excellent value in 
the leading story is offered to the reader he has no right 
to criticize too closely the rest of the contents—but the 
reader ought to have purchased, and probably as a rule, in 
the majority of cases, originally did purchase, the work, 
not for the sake of a story by Mr. Dickens or any other 
celebrated writer of fiction, but for general matter which 
he hoped to find instructive and improving. 

Opening at hazard volumes of ‘ All the Year Round,”’ 
we are struck by the number of articles which relate to 
foreign countries, their manners and customs—French, 
German, Russian, Austrian, Italian. None of these are 
remarkable for ability, and few appear characterized by 
candour. We refer the reader to “‘ Viva L’Italia,”’ at page 
253, ‘‘ Piedmont” at page 269, “A Book”’ at page 452 of 
volume 1; “ Paris or Rome” page 7, “A Revival under 
Louis the 15th”’ page 81, ‘“‘The Pope in Account” page 
229 of volume 3, as some few out of a great number of 
very illiberal, very ignorant and very offensive articles, 
Of those which are not bitter, though weak and common- 
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place attacks on Catholic belief and Catholic governments, 
few possess the slightest interest or merit, or tell any thing 
which could not be found in any modern book of travels. 
In most, the dull complacency which makes so many 
Englishmen regard themselves, their country, and its 
institutions, as infinitely superior to those of every other 
land, and to regard and speak of those of other countries 
as contemptible and absurd, is manifest throughout. Can 
any thing be more dreary and purposeless than ‘‘ Vittoria 
Accoramboni,”’ commenced at page 296 of volume 2, with 
its dismal attempts at humour, exhibited in coarse vulgar- 
isms—its dulness and its want of interest? As we go on 
through the now numerous volumes we stop to ask for 
what purpose were they written. Certainly not, we should 
necessarily conclude from the contents, for the elevation 
and improvement of the people. Those great ends are not 
to be attained by ‘sensation’ stories, nor by bitter polemics, 
which mar good feeling, excite religious animosity, and 
wound the feelings of those who have not learned to 
despise. We have indicated one or two such articles.— 
Another will be found at page 411 of volume 2, entitled 
**Phases of Papal faith.”” For mendacity, for rancour, 
and for vulgarity this article may vie with the most rabid 
tirades of the Standard or the Herald—but what business 
has it in a publication intended for the public, professing 
to be addressed to all, pretending to aid benevolence and 
philanthropy, and to hurt no man’s religious tenets, nay 
no man’s religious prejudices ? Were these articles written 
in the best and highest strain of persuasive argument, 
graced with eloquence and adorned with learning, they 
would here be out of place ; but such as they are, loose in 
style, inaccurate in statement and bad in spirit, they are a 
disgrace to and a blot upon the pages in which they appear. 
Many others of the articles are in plain words downright 
nonsense, childish in the extreme. Ridiculous ghost 
stories, improbable and uninteresting witch stories, prose 

oetry and affected prose fill up the volumes of ‘ All the 
oes Round.”’ Let the reader turn for instance to “‘ Doll’s 
Coffins,” page 189 of volume 5; “Mr. Singleman on 
Tea,” page 442 of volume 4, and he will begin to wonder 
how human audacity could reach so far as to offer such 
literary food to the healthy mind. The poetry—we should 
have said the verses—scattered through the various 
volumes are as aflected as the prose. Nota line is healthy, 
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pure and fresh. They are, almost without exception, hard, 
unmusical and artificial, in strained and halting measure of 
some strange new kind. On the whole we cannot but look 
on *‘ All the Year Round,” as a deception and a failure, 
It can never, as at present conducted and composed, either 
reform or improve. It may suggest themes for bitter con- 
troversial bickering, supply subjects for unhealthy thought, 
and perhaps at the best beguile an idle hour, but it will 
never serve a higher purpose, nor adorn a higher sphere, 
and in a few years it will be numbered with the things 
that have been and the things that are forgotten. 

The “ Cornhill Magazine,” and ‘‘ Macmillan’s,”’ were 
born into the Literary world almost together. 

The Cornhill was announced with a flourish of many 
trumpets, a boastful promise of effecting great things. 
Nothing could, apparently, be more genial than the opening 
address—it breathed peace, benevolence, universal love. 
The great W. M. Thackeray was announced as editor. 
The first idea was probably that of the publishers, who see- 
ing or believing that their neighbours were making a capital 
thing of ‘‘ All the Year Round,” under the tempting sign 
of the Dickens’ arms, thought that an equally good thing 
might be made by hanging out those of Mr. Thackeray. 
A servile or even a partial imitation could not however be 
endured, and accordingly, cover, size, type and price were 
all new and all different from “ All the Year Round.” 
The first, the cover, was a bright yellow, with a fanciful and 
we suppose allegorical or rather figurative delineation of the 
great process of sowing the earth and reaping and thresh- 
ing out its produce. We know not whether these figures 
are meant as a punning allusion to Cornhill, or simply to 
illustrate the great principle of labour; or that scattering, 
reaping, and storing up, of knowledge which was to be the 
work of the writers in the Magazine. If this latter, certain 
it is that the process of separating the grain from the chaff, 
has not been, and is not performed with that care which 
might be desired,—but we anticipate our task. The 
second the size was somewhat less than that of its predeces- 
sor and perhaps Rival. The third was infinitely superior, 
and the price a trifle greater. ‘The whole affair possessed 
a greater air of respectability—the name of the editor, 
though announced, was not paraded on the covers, and 
each monthly part issued at once, there being no sub- 
division into weekly numbers. _ Illustrations—whole 
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page, initial, and occasional, were also a new feature, 
and on the whole the announcement of the appearance of 
the Cornhill, was received with favour and with interest, 
and much was looked for, as indeed much was promised. 
The name too, suggested by the position of the place of 
business of the publishers was unassuming and unaffected, 
and there was no motto. When the first number appeared 
many whispered half unconsciously, ‘‘ parturiunt montes.”’ 
Asa matter of course there was a leading story, ‘‘ Framley 
Parsonage,”’ and another auxiliary story by the editor, 
‘* Lovel the Widower.’”’ Here, at the outset, the old device 
was planed off, A story by a popular writer running from 
number to number, so that the unwary reader feeling some 
interest in the first portions of the story, might be induced 
to buy the second, and the third, and subsequent numbers’ 
to finish that one tale, though there should be not another 
line in the book, mayhap, which he would care to read. 
Light reading as it is called, should not be the staple literary 
commodity of a well conducted magazine: there can be no 
objection to short well written tales, or even to one prolonged 
through several numbers—but the rest of the matter should 
not be worthless, and in fact the fiction should be subsidiary 
merely to the solid pabulum, the food which is to nourish 
and sustain. The first number winds up with the first o. 
what Mr. Thackeray terms his ‘‘ Roundabout papers,” in 
which in his peculiar style, the editor, apparently conscious 
of the fact that the whole sum of the pretensions of his 
first number was in the fiction, labours to convince of its 
use and value. These, nobody ever thought—we don’t 
think—of questioning ; but we assert that fiction should 
form but a small part of the contents of any magazine which 
hopes to fix its foundation sure and to pursue an useful 
and honoured career. In this paper, Mr. ‘Thackeray gives 
his readers an idea of the value of the other contributions 
to the number. He parades the authors of the various 
papers like an auctioneer vaunting his goods, or like a 
vulgar host who recommends his wine by telling bis 
guests that it was purchased at a first-rate house. Surely, 
if the “‘ search for Sir John Franklin’’ has its merit, (and 
we readily admit its merit,) the announcement that it 
was written by one of the seamen who sought for Franklin 
could add little to its interest ;—of course it was—the fact 
is apparent from a perusal of the paper, which is in the form 
of a narrative. The account of China and the paper on the 
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Volunteer movement, neither of them remarkable for 
interest or ability, are we are told, the productions of real 
great men. ‘‘ Walk up ladies and gentlemen and you will 
see a wonderful representation of the Battle of Waterloo, 
the part of Wellington being performed in an original pair 
of Jack boots worn by the Hero, and Napoleon being 
represented on the identical white horse which carried him 
on that great occasion.”’ 

“ Curious if true,”’ at page 208 may serve the purpose 
intended by its title, and induce some readers to take up 
the number ; their disappointment at finding such positive 
trash set before them—any one who tries to peruse the 
paper may imagine. The editor must have been out of 
town and permitted some very incompetent person to take 
‘his place, when such a contribution as this was suffered to 
make its appearance in the Cornhill. Its perusal would 
excite a smile if smiles did not give place to blended sorrow 
and indignation. ‘‘ Life among the Lighthouses,” is a 
mere compilation of accounts of lighthouses. <A far better 
informed, and fully as interesting, an article on the same 
subject will be found in one of the early volumes of the 
Penny Magazine, containing in a more condensed form 
everything in the article in question. Of ‘‘ Framley Parson- 
age’’ and ‘‘ Lovel the widower,” we say nothing, They have 
long since, as we anticipated, appeared as separate books, 
thus depriving the buyers of the Cornhill of the value of 
exclusive possession. The critics will, doubtless, deal with 
them, devoting a paper solely to the discussion—we shall 
not do either the injustice of a hasty notice here, having 
so many things yet to speak of. ‘‘ William Hogarth’’ is 
interesting and instructive, and though somewhat too 
much expanded, is a suitable and useful contribution. The 
second volume opens with Mr. Thackeray’s ‘‘ The four 
Georges” which, continued from number to number, 
until big enough to walk alone, has appeared as a separate 
volume. We dont, therefore, inteid to dwell upon it. 
But in glancing through it we were a little struck by 
a passage to be found at page 13 of the second volume 
of the Cornhill. There is a flippancy in the tone of this 

assage which we are somewhat surprised to see exhibited 
~ Mr. Thackeray ; the wish to write in a peculiar, dashing, 
trenchant style, a style which may be always recognised, 
leads men very often into writing nonsense of one kind 
or another. And Mr. Thackeray has in this passage not 
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escaped the too common fate. We are not surprised to 
find Mr. Thackeray sneering at Mary Queen of Scots and 
at those insensates who regard her with respect and admi- 
ration ; but we are surprised, we own, to find him going out 
of his way to asperse that illustrious memory, and mixing 
up in a strange farrago the name of the unfortunate Queen 
with those of Helen of Greece, Bluebeard’s wife !! Queen 
Caroline, and Madame Laffarge!!! A profane allusion 
to Eve, tempted by the serpent, winds up the precious 
passage, 

** Physiological Riddles” and “ Electricity,’’ and the 
** Electric Telegraph,” are good and readable. 

At page 123, we come upon No. 5 of Mr. Thackeray’s 
** Roundabout papers,” entitled ‘‘ Thorns in the 
cushion.” 

We doubt not that there are many persons who will 
read with interest this touching story of Editorial Grief, 
who will sympathise with the soft hearted autocrat of 
Literature, as, in the discharge of his duty, he is forced-to 
reject where he would fain receive ; to be deaf when he 
would fain listen. But is this interesting to the mass of 
readers, is it useful, is it improving, is it even amusing ? 
No good sir, or madam, it is none of all these—but it fills 
up space, and to Mr. Thackeray it is doubtless interesting, 
as it is all about himself, 

No one who knows anything of the matter believes that 
the position of an editor is a bed of roses—but if public 
rumour at all approximate to the truth, Mr. Thackeray 
reposes upon an editorial couch, which is stuffed, not with 
rose leaves, but with bank notes--a couch which most 
men would prefer. After all, what have we to do with Mr. 
Thackeray’s private griefs and labours? We do not speak 
it unkindly when we say that there is a touch of purely 
English selfishness in the belief evidently held by Mr. 
Thackeray that these matters, so interesting to himself, 
are equally so to the public, and so he cries and blubbers 
about the thorns in his editorial chair, as if he sat in it 
for the public good only, and endured the rack out of pure 
philanthropy. 

That Mr. Thackeray has no great love for Ireland or 
for the Irish, most of his books show. His satire of I[rish- 
men is almost always in the same shape, that of a vulgar, 
tippling, half-pay captain or needy schemer, His invention 
seems to stop here, but he seldom loses an opportunity of 
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flinging a contemptuous sarcasm at the nation. We have 
heard more than one reason given as accounting for this 
hostile idiosyncrasy, but we hardly think the matter worth 
enquiry. To one, at least, we can’t help referring—and it 
runs, that Mr. Thackeray, on the occasion of a visit to 
Dublin, was so egregiously, to use the vulgar but expres- 
sive word, ‘‘ humbugged” by a Dublin carman, whose im- 
probable fictions were readily swallowed by his hearer, that 
the wounded self-complacency of the accomplished writer 
has ever since shown its sense of wrong in bitter jibes at 
the Irish people. We are far from vouching for this story. 
It appears a childish reason for such persistent animosity, 
and we should be slow to think that a man so well aware 
of what British literature owes to Irish genius, could be 
induced to hate an entire nation on such trivial grounds, 
In the ‘ Roundabout” papers now under consideration, 
Mr. Thackeray gives us what he describes as an affecting 
and piteous appeal, written to him as editor of the Cornhill, 
by a poor woman, who, by her own account, had seen 
better days, and who sends a copy of verses to the editor in 
the hope that, finding them suitable for insertion, he will pay 
for them and so enable the author to relieve a sick mother 
and little brothers and sisters. We shall not be guilty of 
the rudeness, especially as we shall have to commit that 
impropriety presently when offering an opinion with re- 
ference to another letter, of doubting the genuineness of this 
epistle. But we trust we may, without offence, express 
our surprise that a governess, as the writer of the letter 
states herself to be, should adopt so wild a device for 
adding to her resources as sending verses to the Cornhill 
Magazine. Mr. Thackeray grows poetically sentimental 
over this letter, tells how he heard the miserable voice of 
the writer crying to him day and night for help, and how 
on going forth from his house he expected to see the pale 
appealing face of the poetical governess in his hall, sur- 
rounded by the little brothers and sisters. All this may be 
very affecting, and doubtless is so to many readers. But 
this, observe, is the sweet, and pious, and filial production 
of some saintlike English girl, who dates her letter from 
Classic Camberwell ; but the editor next gives us a couple 
of letters which he says he has eae from two Irish 
correspondents, not asking for the insertion of poetical 
effusions but coarsely assailing him for alleged reflections 
upon the Ballet contained in “ Lovel the Widower,” 
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Now, but three letters in all, are furnished by the editor as 
specimens of those daily thorns that pierce his sensitive 
and benevolent heart—one we have already referred to, 
and it is of course, as we have said, a model of all that is 
womanly and plaintive, and it is written by an English girl 
—the other two are coarse, abusive, and ill-mannered, and 
are the veritable productions of Irish men or women. Both 
these latter, our editor tells us, are dated from Dublin; 
true he does not say so in as many words, but he gives us 
the address of each—‘‘ Theatre Royal, Donnybrook,’’ 
such latter place he says, lying adjacent to the real 
address, he has substituted for it. Now, there is no place, 
ossessing a theatre, at all near Donnybrook except Dub- 
in, and Dublin has but two theatres, which are close to 
one another. Moreover, all the actors in both theatres, are 
robably, without a single exception, English, at least not 
rish, so that the entire force of the contrast is lost when 
the facts come to be known. But for the letters themselves 
—we ask the reader to turn to page 127 of the second 
volume of the Cornhill, and to read those letters, and say if 
there is even a faint semblance of reality in their composi- 
tion. The joke is a very dull joke indeed, and none the 
better for being both illnatured and untrue. 

‘‘ Stranger than fiction,’’ to be found at page 211 of 
vol. ii., is an article that should never have been printed 
in the Cornhill, nor indeed elsewhere. It is calculated to 
do much mischief, especially to weak and fearful minds— 
it can do no possible good to any. 

The Cornhill was plainly falling into an extremely deli- 
cate and even alarming state of health, when—having 
reached about half way into its third volume—its proprie- 
tors and editor thought, it would appear, that the process 
known in surgery as “‘ infusion” might be tried with advan- 
tage. The aid of Mr. Richard Doyle was called in to 
effect this operation, and to pour into the almost withered 
veins of the dwindling publication some fresh and vigor- 
ous blood. 

We own that we regret that Mr. Doyle was ever pre- 
vailed on to interfere ; we think he has not served his own 
reputation, and he has done little to invigorate his patient. 
This, indeed, probably, was out of his power and out of 
the power of any artist surgeon; the whole frame required 
renewing. : : ; 

‘* Birds’ Eye Views of Society”’ is the title adopted by 
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Mr. Doyle for a Series of Sketches, the first of which 
appeared in volume iii. Before noticing these drawings 
more fully we must once for all take strong exception to 
the adoption of such a device to render the Cornhill more 
attractive, A magazine should contain, as we have already 
stated, nothing but sterling matter, and should appeal 
more to the judgment and the intellect than to the fancy. 
Now, the introduction of these pictures is a mere delusive 
catch-penny, an appeal to the eye only; for with all 
deference to Mr. Doyle his drawings teach no lesson 
and illustrate no serious or useful phase of Human Life. 
They are essentially Cockney in their design and execu- 
tion, and have the character of a mind that cannot or will 
not, look beyond the world of London. They are not pic- 
tures of life—not even exaggerated pictures—they are 
simply caricatures, as much like Hogarth as the writer is 
like Hercules. While a vast deal of real talent, almost of 
genius, is shown, in the drawing of the different faces—the 
absurd crowding of the figures in many of the designs 
completely mars the effect. Take for instance Nos. 1 and 
2—the ** At Home,” and “ A Juvenile Party.’’ Some of 
the later efforts are better, perhaps, but all are, as we 


have {said, caricatures: As for the letter-press matter 


5] 


accompanying each “‘ Bird’s eye view,’”’ we wish for his 
own sake Mr. Doyle had either left his pictures to tell their 
own story, or got some more practised hand to do the writ- 
ing. We are sorry to say that the commentaries, expla- 
nations, illustrations, or whatever they should be called, 
accompanying Mr. Doyle’s drawings, are frequently dis- 
figured by bad grammar and are always written in that 
intolerably flippant style which has been adopted by the 
fast writers of modern times. 

We do not make these remarks in an unkind spirit. We 
recognise most fully Mr. Doyle’s talents, and we honour 
him for the independent spirit which induced him some 
years ago to sever his connection with “ Punch ;’”’ we should 
be glad to see him adding to his well-earned fame, from 
which we fear these drawings will prove a detraction, and 
we should be the no less pleased at his success because 
he is a native of that land whose children the editor of the 
Cornhill regards with such aversion and contempt. 

We know that many persons who would otherwise have 
discontinued the purchase of the Cornhill have been in- 
duced to continue to buy it for the sake of Mr. Doyle’s 
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illustrations. We own we are glad of this, and if there 
are people who think the Cornhill worth buying for the 
sake of these sketches, while we cannot envy them their 
judgment, we are pleased to find such power of attraction 
swayed by our clever countryman. 

What these admirers will think and say when like 
“Framley Parsonage,’ and “ Lovel the Widower,” and 
**The four Georges,” these drawings are published in a 
separate volume, as assuredly they will be, unencumbered 
by the weight, literal and figurative, of the surrounding 
articles, is another matter upon which we would rather not 
speculate. 

We feel that we have been about an unpleasant task. 
Fault finding is unpleasant, and we have been obliged to 
find fault. Great things were promised when these 
Magazines were first announced, and nothing, absolutely 
nothing, has been done. We cannot find in all the dif- 
ferent volumes one single article of that pre-eminent and 
striking merit which the promises first held out gave usa 
right to look for. 

At page 50, of the fourth volume of the Cornhill will be 
found—* Middle Class and Primary Education.”’ The 


writer begins by counting the readers of the Cornhill by 

millions, and assumes, as certain, that out of all that great 

number of readers—any who have had not the good luck to 

have been taught at Eton—feel, nevertheless, —- interest 
e 


in that and other “‘ aristocratic’’ seminaries. confess 
that, as a very small section of the great million, we have 
never felt any peculiar interest in Eton, or any other 
‘‘ aristocratic’’ school, and we are convinced that we know 
many schools in Ireland very humble and by no means 
“ aristocratic,”’ which, in proportion, have turned out, and 
continue to turn out, a far greater number of good 
scholars and good men, than the “ aristocratic”? Eton or 
the elegant Harrow. But we refer to this paper in par- 
ticular as a fair specimen of the “ filling stuff’? of the 
Cornhill. A more vapid, shallow, and purposeless produc- 
tion we have never read—thg sum total of its meaning 
clad in many words, being—that to succeed in educating 
your sons well you must put them under competent teachers 
—a proposition which requires no argument and no mere 
“talk’’ to enforce. Striking, as this article is, as illus- 
trating the art of filling pages with something that at 
first sight looks very sensible, and perhaps profound, we 
VOL. LL—No, CI 2 
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should not have noticed it at all, but for, a piece of im- 
pertinence committed by the writer who, imitating with 
his bray the editorial roar, thus ignorantly and foolishly 
writes :— 

** And first of all, have a care of men with incomprehen- 
sible letters attached to their names. ‘The B.A. or M.A. 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or even of Durham or Dublin, 
has cost something both in money and labour,” &c. 

We are disposed to ascribe this silly impertinence to 
ignorance, mixed with insufferable arrogance. No man 
who knew anything of the matter would rank Durham 
aud Dublin Universities together. The former, established 
in 1833, for the education of students in Theology, has 
never aimed at or gained distinction. The University 
of Dublin, the University of Ussher, of Berkley, of Burke, 
of Swift, of Goldsmith, has given as many eminent men 
to Literature and Science, as ‘‘caeteris paribus,”’ any 
University in the kingdom. But we feel shame that we 
shonld have been provoked into even a passing vindication 
of Trinity College, by so silly and contemptible a sneer, 
from so shallow a writer. 

We shall pass “ The struggles of Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson,”’ in merciful silence. If fiction must form a 
portion of the contents of a magazine, let it be fiction, 
teaching some lesson, pussessing some consistency, aiming 
at some purpose, beyond such as this! 

** Agnes of Sorrento” is worthy of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and unworthy of the Cornhill or any respectable 
magazine. 

On the whole we cannot speak of the Cornhill as being 
much less an imposition and a sham than ‘‘ All the Year 
Round.” We cannot conscientiously regard either as an 
addition of the slightest value to our literature, while both 
contain much matter that we must deem injurious. The 
illustrations in the Cornhill, which seem to become more 
numerous as the publication grows older and feebler, are 
simply meant to catch the uninformed eye, and, in plain 
words, to sell the book. Let the reader look at “ The 
Excursion Train,” page 727 of vol. iv., and let him say 
with candour whether the letter-press is not evidently 
written for the illustrations as a flimsy excuse for their 
appearance. 

“* Macmillan’s Magazine”? made, as we have said, its 
appearance almost simultaneously with the Cornhill, 
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There was a plain, honest, sterling look about its first 
number, which made a favourable impression. The name 
selected was simply that of the publisher, and a new feature 
appeared in alist of the names of the contributors. It 
opened with a story, as it seems to be a matter of course that 
all magazines should have a story continued from number 
tonumber. “ Tom Brown at Oxford,’ is a story writ- 
ten with considerable spirit and displaying an intimate 
knowledge of college life, but we doubt that it will prove 
generally interesting; it is, however, good, wholesome, 
and, we may add, amusing reading. 

We cannot like the ‘‘ Colloquy of the Round Table,” 
nor enter its spirit, if, indeed, it has any. Mr. MacTag- 
gart occupies a good deal of the space, and his humour is 
Scotch, expressed in broad Scotch, and we have an un- 
lucky prejudice against Scottish idiom, and an unfortu- 
nate dulness of appreciation of Scottish humour. 

Mr. Alfred Tennyson is, we believe, the representative 
of the poetic genius of Britain in these days. This is not 
the place nor the time to examine into his pretensions to 
that position—but never very ardent admirers of his verse, 
we were not disappointed at reading at page 191 of the 
1st vol. of Macmillan’s Magazine “ Sea dreams, an Idyll,” 
or, as we have been accustomed to see the word spelled— 
an ‘‘Idyl.” This is a favourite form of poem with Mr. 
‘Tennyson ; at any rate, he is fond of calling his short pieces 
by the name, and perhaps in strict etymology any short 
poem may properly be called an Idyl. Nevertheless, the 
word has commonly been used to signify a pastoral 
poem, and we certainly, in this sense, do not think it 
applicable to “Sea Dreams.’”?’ A man probably may, 
having achieved a reputation as an author, write almost 
any nonsense provided it be well wrapped up in words, 
and give it to the crowd as philosophic musings. This 
license, this power of imposing on the vulgar, is peculiarly 
the property of poets. Let aman but earn some poetic 
fame and he may write the veriest and driest every day 
prose, and pass it off for poetry, provided he breaks his 
lines into the semblance of blank verse, and calls the piece 
an Ode, or an Idyl. The title of ‘Sea Dreams’’ is attrac- 
tive. We think of musings by the *‘ Sounding main ;”’—of 
Byron’s glorious “ rapture by the lovely shore,’’—we pic- 
ture to ourselves some lonely sailor floating over the main, 
and lying upon his vessel’s deck, gazing into the blue vault 
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of heaven, and letting his soul float away into dreams of 
love or of ambition—of some wrapt poet sitting on a sea 
girt rock, musing glorious visions as he gazes over the 
great ocean, visions to be soon clad in immortal verse. But 
when we read the first of Mr. Tennyson’s lines, we 
come down from our elevation with a sudden and painful 
shock. We find that the ‘‘Sea Dreams” are two every 
day, or night affairs, had by a man and his wife, who, for 
the sake of their child’s health, had come to pass some 
time by the sea-shore, perhaps at Margate or Ramsgate. 
The story is a very prose affair. The man, at the sug- 
gestion of some interested swindler, had invested his 
savings in a Peruvian mine—(we think of Mr. Dickens’ 
Peruvian Bonds) which existed only in the imagination of 
the swindler, and has lost his earnings. Having come to 
the sea side, he, bemoaning his loss, dreams when in his 
bed, of mines and gold, as is of course quite natural, and 
of a fleet of glass ships (his speculations) wrecked like his 
hopes; and waking up, finds he has knocked down his 
child’s physic bottle. He tells his wife, lying beside him, 
his dream, and she forthwith entertains him with hers, of 
which, as we positively cannot understand one atom, we 
can give no account. It ends, however, with the cry of a 
child, and she wakes to find her own child, “ startling the 
dull night,”’ with a real “‘ Earpiercing”’ scream. 
Thus, Mr. Tennyson opens— . 


“A city clerk, but gently born and bred ! 
His wife, an unknown artist’s orphan child— 
One babe was theirs, a Margaret, three years old: 
They, thinking that her clear germander eye 
Droop’t in the giant factored city-gloom, 
Came, with a month’s leave given them, to the sea: 
For which his gains were docked, however small.” 


This is plain business-like talk, but we must ask what 
is meant by a germander eye. We know that there is a 
British plant of that name, sometimes used in place of 
hops in the manufacture of beer—probably the poet has in 
his own eye some fanciful reference to the amber clearness 
of the liquor—but this doubtless is irreverent, and we 
should perhaps have accepted germander eye as a poetic 
expression too refined for vulgar minds, 

** Loud lung’d Antibabylonianism,”’ as descriptive of the 
bigoted rant of the preacher Surnola, is doubtless a fine 
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full epithet, though a coinage, for which a lesser poetical 
light might be justly denounced, and but for such sesqui- 
padalean words occurring here and there, and but that the 
piece is broken up into lines imitative of blank verse, we 
should have thought we were reading plain prose. No, 
not plain prose, but prose somewhat affected and turgid. 
Let - take this and read it right on without observing the 
breaks. 


“© True, indeed! One of our town, but later by an hour here than 
ourselves, spoke with me on the shore, while you were running down 
the sands, and made the dimpled flounce of the sea-furbelow flap, good 
man, to please the child. She brought strange news. I would not tell 
you them to spoil your day, but he, at whom you rail so much is dead. 
Dead? Who is dead? The man your eye pursued. A little after 
you had parted with him, he suddenly dropped dead of heart disease.” 


The little child-sing-song by the mother to her baby is 
sweet and simple, and relieves the rest somewhat from its 
prosaic character. 


‘What does little birdie say 

In her nest at peep of day ? 

Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer 

Then she flies away. 


What does little baby say 

In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. 

Baby sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger, 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away.” 


‘ Mr. Tennyson evidently wrote the “Sea Dreams ”’ to 
order—not in that sense as regards the subject, but to 
supply filling matter for the magazine. The editor wants 
poetry—at any rate, verses—written by a poet. He can 
afford to pay well for what he wants, and accordmgly we are 
favoured with “‘ Sea Dreams.”’ 

*‘ Spiritualistic Materialism,’’ to be found at page forty- 
one of the second volume of Macmillan, is a notice of the 
infamous productions of Michelet. It is in every way 
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unsuited for a popular magazine, though in a better style 
and wholly different spirit, not out of place in a grave 
Review. Macmillan is intended for the general public, 
for young and old—for young women as for young men— 
and this notice is unfitted for the perusal of either. Mr. 
Ludlow, (which is the name of the writer of the article in 
question), tells us that he is convinced that Michelet wrote 
his vile ‘‘ L’ Amour” with the honestest intentions ; and 
he goes on to discuss the stil] viler ‘‘ La Femme,” intro- 
ducing to the notice of many of his readers books of which 
they may not have heard before, or, if heard, not read, and 
he stimulates, not purposely we believe, but surely, many 
an ill-regulated imagination into the perusal of this impi- 
ous trash. Mr. Ludlow is kind enough to compliment the 
intelligence of Catholics by expressing his opinion that 
M. Emile Montégut had well said of ‘‘ L’Amour,’’ “ that 
it is essentially a Romanist book, which had been unwrit- 
able and incomprehensible anywhere else than in a Roman 
Catholic country.”” And with the true Methodistic cant 
which indulges in indecent familiarity with sacred things, 
he continues: ‘‘M. Michelet has no doubt read the 
Bible ;_ he is familiar with religious works, both Protestant 
and Romish; he has himself written ‘Memoirs of 
Luther.’ <And yet it may not be too much to say that 
he has never seen Christ.’ 

There are expressions, many expressions, in this article, 
of a character highly offensive to Catholics. True, Mr. 
Ludlow is an obscure writer, and his views and opinions 
are entitled to little weight. But Macmillan, in printing 
his lucubration adopts his sentiments and backs his of- 
fence, This vile small bigotry is the very curse of modern 
literature. Every little scribbler pours out his venom on 
that great creed, which has withstood unmoved the power- 
ful attacks of the greatest minds of earth, which true 
a7 respects however much it may dissent. It is as we 

ave before remarked, a dereliction of duty on the part of 
the editor of a magazine to permit his pages to be the 
medium of such narrow spite, which though the judicious 
may despise, may wound the weaker minds, and must dis- 
gust all. Such attacks serve no purpose, do not improve 
or inform ; but they may, and often do, foster bad passions 
and stir up animosity. Besides, and every argument 
against such, ends in this, these magazines are intended 
for and addressed to the public, and hope to live and pros- 
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per by the public. With what face then can they presume 
to scatter through their pages insults to the faith of those 
who form so large a portion of the public, and who, they 
hope, are to form so large a portion of their readers ? 

** The Fusilier’s Dog’’ would doubtless be a respectable 
composition for a child of twelve or fourteen years of age ; 
to put it forward as poetry is absurd, even though it is the 
production of a baronet. 

We cannot admire the Rev. Charles Turner’s four son- 
nets, notwithstanding the influence of the second of his 
three names—an influence which he himself evidently 
regards as potent—thus: “Four sonnets, by the Rev. 
Charles ( Zennyson) Turner.”? We confess our inability 
to understand a good part of these sonnets including nearly 
the whole of “‘ A thought for March 1860,” and what we 
do comprehend appears to us particularly dull and wholly 
destitute of the least poetic unction. 

‘Poets’ corner; or an English writer’s tomb,” is mere 
filling up stuff, a very small kernel surrounded by an 
immense quantity of husk. 

“Thomas Hood”’ is a just though somewhat cold tribute 
to the memory of a delightful writer and a really good 
man. The style appears a little affected owing apparently 
to a desire on the part of the writer to use very plain Saxon 
English. We question the propriety of the following. 
ait Well, but what is it all worth? (the writer is referring to 
the use and value of humorous writings).”’ In truth, ‘‘ Z 
don’t know; nor you don’t know, nor none of us don’t 
know; but this we all feel—that it is worth something,’’ 


c. 

We doubt if the ‘youth of England’ have any occasion 
to thank Mr, Sydney Dobell for the verses which he puts 
into their mouths as an address to Garibaldi’s legion. 
The subject of Italy is thread-bare; and though much 
about it has been written in the magazines, little, if any, of 
what has been so written is of any value. Few of the 
writers had any real knowledge of the subject, having 
taken their notions second hand from newspapers and plat- 
forms; while those who knew any thing of the truth too 
often belied their knowledge and wrote to please prejudice 
rather than to instruct or inform. 

Turning back to the first article of the second volume of 
Macmillan we find some sensible strictures by the editor 
on the style of certain modern writers. His opening the 
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second volume with this lecture is a somewhat significant 
circumstance ; and, looking at many of the contributions to 
the first volume, suggests very forcibly that the editor 
intends these instructive remarks for some members of his 
own staff, 

We think however he talks a little too fast himself at 
times, as when he says ‘‘ What an everlasting fuss we do 
make about Junius and his letters! and yet there is no 
competent person but will admit that these letters will not 
stand a comparison, in any respect of real intellectual 
merit, with many of the leading articles which are written 
overnight at present by contributors to our daily news- 

apers and skimmed by us at breakfast next morning.” 
We think that there is no competent person who would 
make any such admission. 

This comparison moreover, is used, apparently, to illus- 
trate a proposition to which it appears in no way applicable. 
Mr. Masson had just previously stated, and probably quite 
truly, that the literary era extending from the year 1789 to 
the present time, is as rich in literary excellence as any 
since the Elizabethan era and its continuation from 1580 
to 1660; and he proceeds to illustrate this statement by 
the comparison between Junius and _ the press of this day, 
in the manner we have stated. But his illustration in 
truth has reference to the question which ought really to 
be considered, which possesses interest for us all, and 
which moreover is suggested by the article under con- 
sideration. What are the pretensions of the writers of the 
present day, including those of the past thirty years, to vie 
in poetry, in fiction, in history, in didactic writing in any 
department, in fine, of literature, with those of an equal 
preceding period? Is Mr. Alfred Tennyson an equivalent 
for Scott, for Byron, for Shelly? for Coleridge, for 
Campbell, for Keats, for Moore? Macaulay though a tower 
of strength can hardly be said to be a match for the united 
forces of Mitford, Mackintosh, Lingard and Hallam. 
Godwin, Scott, W. Irving, Theo. Hook, Grattan and 
Ward are surely not quite equalled by the novelists of 
to-day ; and rich as that department is at present in female 
writers—rich at least in numbers, we could probably give 
all our moderns without a pang for the Porters, Miss 
Austen, Mrs. Brunton, Lady Morgan, Miss Ferrier and 
Miss Mitford. 

No! no! our current literature has no pretensions to 
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compare with that of thirty years ago, nor is it improving 
and thus progressing toward a position to stand such a 
comparison. In quantity it is superabundant but the 
‘general quality is below mediocrity. There are deeper 
and deadlier vices in its constitution than the three referred 
to by Mr. Masson. It is superficial, it is affected, it is 
artificial, it is crude, and its tenuity resembles that of gold 
leaf—a very minute quantity of metal is spread out into 
a glittering film, which spread upon the commonest 
substance passes with the ignorant for sterling gold. ‘The 
entire of the matter spread out on these magazines could 
be condensed into a very insignificant substantial result ; 
and with few exceptions the books that are daily printed 
and given to the world are of the same character. The 
morbid desire to say something wholly new, or to say 
something common in a wholly new way, the rash thinking, 
developed into scepticism, the affected scepticism simulated 
by a foolish vanity, are too general characteristics of the 
writers of the present day. 

We should be forced to fill many pages were we to 
examine at any length the many magazines besides those 
we have glanced at that claim our notice; we shall there- 
fore but skim as it were the surface of some of those 
remaining. 

The ‘St. James’ Magazine’ opens with a somewhat 
inconsequential apology for the name given to it by its 
projectors. This consists of a thin sketch of the history of 
St. James’ palace, winding up in the good old style with 
the usual calling up to fancy’s eye of the times when so 
and so discoursed with so and so, and such a one looked 
from a window, or over a wall, at such another. There 
appears to us to have been no need for this. The magazine 
might just as well have been called the Buckingham, or 
the Windsor, and have furnished an account of either of 
these royal residences. ‘The name of “St. James” seems 
to have been selected for no particular reason, save perhaps 
as an intimation that its pages were peculiarly addressed 
to the aristocracy and were intended to be a pleasing 
contrast to those of the more democratically entitled 
magazines. Of course there is a story for the St. James, 
**Can wrong be right?’’ which for the reasons we have 
assigned with reference to the continuous stories in “ All 
the Year Round” and the “Cornhill,”’ we pass without 
notice. 
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Miss Nightingale is an honoured, honourable name, a 
name blessed by the lips of many a dying soldier, daily 
blessed by those of many another recalled, as it were, to 
life by the ministration which she organized and led. No 
woman of modern times has done so much good and from 
such worthy motives, and with such unobtrusive love for 
mankind ;—the article headed with her name in the St. 
James’, gives a very slight and imperfect sketch of her 
institution for the training of nurses, in St. Thomas’ 
Hospital. ‘A note on ‘ Essays and Reviews’ ”’ is unsuit- 
able for the St. James, and does not grasp any part of the 
grave subject. 

“Home at Last,” is the title of a very pretty and 
touching bit of verse by the son of Thomas Hood. Had 
these lines been execrable we should have passed them 
over in silence, honouring even thus the memory of him 
to whose genial, pleasant, happy humour we owe many a 
smiling hour; as it is, we can speak of them with truthful 
pleasure, and as possessing some touch of the old pathos 
of him whose song is mute forever. The burthen gives 
a musical modulation which sounds like the gentle chime 
of a peal of sweet bells. 


‘* Sister Mary come and sit 
Here beside me, in the bay 
Of the window—ruby.-lit 
With the last gleams of the day. 
Steeped in crimson through and through, 
Glow the battlements of vapour, 
While above them, in the blue, 
Hesper lights his tiny taper. 
Look! the rook flies nestward darting, 
Flapping slowly over head ; 
See, in dusky clouds, the starling 
Whirring to the willow-bed. 
Through the lakes of mist that lie 
Breast-deep, in the fields below ; 
Underneath the darkening sky, , 
Home the weary reapers go. 
Peace and Rest at Jength have come, 
All the long day’s toil is past ; 
And each heart is whispering ‘ Home’— 
Home at last! 


“ Mary! in your great grave eyes 
I can see the long-represt 
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Grief, whose earnest look denies 

That to-night each heart’s at rest. 

Seven years ago you parted— 

He to India went alone; 

Young and strong and hopeful-hearted— 

‘Oh, he would not long be gone!’ 

Seven years have lingered by, 

Youth and strength and hope have fled; 

Life beneath an Indian sky, 

Withors linib aud whitens head, 

But his faith has never faltered; 

Time that noble heart has spared ; 

Yet dear, he is sadly altered— 

So he writes me. Be prepared! 

I have news—good news! He says— 

In this hurried note and short— 

That his ship, ere many days, 

Will be anchored safe in port, 
Courage!—soon, dear, will he come— 
Those few days will fly so fast ; 
Yes—he’s coming, Mary—Home— 
Home at last ! 


Idle words.—Yet strangely fit ! 

In a vessel, leagues away, 

In the cabin, ruby-lit, 

By the last gleams of the day, 

Calm and still the loved one lies : 

Never tear of joy or sorrow 

Shall unseal those heavy eyes— 

They will ope to no to-morrow. 

Folded hands upon a breast 

Where no feverish pulses flutter, 

Speak of an unbroken rest, 

That no earthly tongue can utter. 

And a sweet smile seems to grow— 

Seems to hover on his lip, 

As the shadows come and go 

With the motion of the ship. 
Rest and Peace at length have come— 
Rest and Peace how deep and vast! 
Weary wanderer—truly Home— 
Home at last !” 


Garibaldi is Seoquenee-e2 a 00 for magazine articles 


to escape the S 


ames. We have, consequently, under 


the title of the ‘‘ Hero of 1860,’’ some common places 
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about the general, about whom, apart from his merits or 
demerits, we have had in magazine literature a great deal 
too much, 

Captain Drayson favours us in “ Night in July,”’ with 
some astronomical information which reads like a chapter 
out of Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. This is doubtless 
meant to give an air of solidity and philosophic gravity to 
the volume. 

The ‘‘ Temple Bar” magazine would claim some notice 
at our hands, could we afford the time and space, but, in 
truth, it has no distinctive character—nothing to distin- 
guish it from its companions. Wecan say the same of the 
**Sixpenny Magazine,’”’ and some three or four more, 
whose names, even just now, we can hardly call to mind. 

It is perfectly plain that to ensure excellence in the con- 
tents of these numerous publications, a host of writers of 
ability would be required, and such a host we think these 
present times cannot supply. The magazines jostle one- 
another in the literary world, each thrusting itself forward 
as the worthiest of public favour, each vaunting its editor 
or conductor, and its list of writers. This competition in 
place of securing excellence has operated in an exactly 
contrary direction. Matter must be provided to fill the 
pages of each monthly issue. The story running 
through from number to number is of course always a 
sure supply, but in spite of Mr. Thackeray’s plaintive 
wailings, we suspect his ‘‘ Embarras’’ is seldom one 
**de richesse.”’ It follows that, as we have seen, much 
worthless stuff is introduced into these magazines. The 
contents must be varied. Fiction, fine arts, philosophy, 
poetry, and essays, must be supplied, and to order, by.the 
yard, or square foot, as it were. Writers rush forward 
with crude unformed notions of important subjects ; poets 
cannot wait for the divine afflatus, but must manufacture 
blank verse out of prose; old books are rammaged out and 
their contents disinterred, dressed out a little newly, and 
furnished as new views of old things, and when all else fail, 
the rifle volunteer movement, or Garibaldi, or the Ameri- 
can war, are ingeniously twisted into some new shape, and 
turned to account to fill a vacant space. 

We are not sorry that our labours are near their close. 
We should have written this paper with some feeling of 
pleasure could we, with a clear conscience, have spoken 
more favourably of this class of literature, could we even 
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in the course of our examination have discovered ever so 
faint a glimmer of the coming light of better things; but 
the progress has been uniformly downward, there are no 
signs of improvement but many of decay, and it will, after 
all, be best for both authors and readers when the ferment 
shall have subsided, and the whole of this numerous 
family shall have descended into an unregretted grave. 

One publication still holds the modest tenor of its way, 
a publication now of ripe age, but vigorous and healthy, 
and still as of yore, informing while it amuses, instructing 
while it beguiles. Many years have now passed since first 
we hung delighted over the pages of ‘‘ Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal,” and felt that the honest, able, upright 
brother conductors were our fast and warm friends, and 
that though we had never seen their faces, we could have 
met them with the warm grasp of that friendship which 
springs up often so vigorously between author and reader. 

here was, there 7s, a plain, healthful, practical, yet 
cheerful and interesting character in the article with which 
each number opens, which renders those articles attractive 
even to the young, while the tales are always spirited, 
the poetry either original or selected, of merit, and the 
biographical sketches and articles of miscellaneous iufor- 
mation, valuable and authentic. There is no striving at 
effect, by “‘ sensation ”’ stories, original illustrations, or the 
parade of great names, and yet we believe most firmly that 
no publication of the same class has done so much to foster 
a taste for literature, to stimulate to exertion, and to con- 
vey solid information, as the modest, unpretending, but 
sterling “‘ Edinburgh Journal.”’ 

Just thirty years ago the first number of this excellent 
publication appeared, Its cheapness was then looked upon 
as wonderful, and may be so regarded at present when the 
test of merit is applied. At that time the idea was wholly 
new. ‘Those amongst the humbler classes who possessed 
a taste for reading had no means of gratifying that taste ; 
their time, the property of others, was not available for 
visits to the public libraries, and even greatly increased 
facilities in this regard would have proved comparatively 
worthless, for the want of a directing hand. This, indeed, 
is a matter too often lost sight of, and guides and hand- 
books for the inexperienced into the wide regions of litera- 
ture are as necessary and useful as those to foreign coun- 
tries are to travellers. No wonder, then, that the “ Edin- 
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burgh Journal ”’ was everywhere read with delight. Three 
half-pence each week was a sum within the’ reach of even 
the smallest income, and never did conscientious and able 
men more faithfully fulfil the task they had undertaken, 
than did the conductors and publishers of the Journal. We 
have no doubt that many a thriving tradesman, and pro- 
bably many an independent citizen, traces his progress and 
success to the humanizing and elevating influence of this 
excellent work. It is almost impossible for those accus- 
tomed, at the present day, to the weekly and monthly 
shower of magazines, to realize the state of things that 
then prevailed. ‘The humbler classes were actually with- 
out the means of gratifying a taste for reading, and were 
driven to spend their evenings in the gross tatatitelaen of 
the public houses. The Journal was a new and welcome 
resource, not alone indeed to those, but to the general public; 
and although we have, of late years, perceived in it an 
occasional savour of the universal anti-papal léaven of 
popular English literature, we are content for the sake of 
its comparative inoffensiveness in this particular, as well 
as for its general excellence to say still, with real feeling, 
in the words of the Eastern salutation, ‘‘ May its shadow 
never be less.”’ It has the merit not only of being a most 
excellent and useful publication, but of being the first cheap 
one, and of lending an example which has since been suc- 
cessfully followed to the public benefit. The “‘ Penny Maga- 
zine’ and “‘ Penny Cyclopsedia’”’ first followed that Journal; 
the Cyclopeedia necessarily coming to a conclusion when 
it exhausted the alphabet, as did also the Magazine from 
other causes. The latter was perhaps too ambitious. The 
wood cuts, with which it was plentifully illustrated, must 
have greatly increased the cost of publication and dimi- 
nished its chances of pecuniary success, but it is on the 
whole even now a work of which we can at any time take 
up and peruse a volume with pleasure and profit. It con- 
tains a vast quantity of valuable information communica- 
ted in a pleasing and readable shape. 

We have already, perhaps more than once, expressed 
our sorrow that we have been unable to write in terms of 
praise of our present periodical literature. We have en- 
deavoured honestly, but perhaps not very satisfactorily, to 
account for the inferiority of these publications by their 
great number, and the necessity of providing each with 
matter. ‘The number is probably the effect of the pecu- 
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niary success of the first one or two; what one or two had 
achieved, might, it was thought, be accomplished by a 
third—a fourth issued in the same hope, a fifth, a sixth, 
and so on, until the name of the class is legion, The 
writers sprang up much in the same way, and what the 
publishers with less competition would probably have de- 
clined, they were in the great demand for matter forced to 
accept and print. The whole movement, for it really 
deserves the name, is forced upon the public—it does not 
emanate from the public; each publisher vaunts his wares 
and clamours for the public favour, and the poor public, 
like the traveller beset by hotel touters, would gladly 
escape from all. ‘The inevitable result is to produce a 
myriad of writers; some of these, with training and disci- 
pline, might attain a respectable position in literature, but a 
vast number, we may fairly say the majority, were never 
meant for authors, Ignorant themselves, they boldly assume 
the chair of the teacher, utter their crude theories with the 
solemnity of wisdom, and succeed in persuading themselves 
that they were born to reform the age. They are blinded 
by vanity, and incapable of improvement, because they 
are insensible to reproof. 

These monthly publications succeeding one another like 
the waves of the sea, and each number peremptorily de- 
manding its supply, induce over activity. The minds of 
the contributors receive no rest, have no opportunity for 
reflection or arrangement, and no time for enquiry ; habits 
of hasty composition are formed which become incurable, 
and while the reader receives no benefit, the writer is 
sacrificed to expediency, and lives and dies in the cold 
shades of mediocrity. 

We are far from desiring to discourage the pursuit of 
literature ; we only strive to induce its young and ardent 
votaries to be calm and deliberate—to learn well the moral 
of Mr. Tennyson’s song which we have quoted above, and 
to feel sure of the strength of their wings before attempting 
a distant and lofty flight. When they feel within them 
the conviction that they can indeed do something to 
improve or to inform, or even to interest their fellow men, 
let them come forward and be welcome; but let not a ready 
and specious style, a fatal facility of word spinning, or the 
hope of mere pecuniary gain tempt them to thrust them- 
selves upon the great world of letters without the sincere 
desire to do something worthy of a man and the internal 
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unmistakeable conviction of a call to do it. If this princi- 
ple were fully acted upon, authorship would cease to be a 
trade ; those of the magazines which should survive would 
contain matter fit and profitable for perusal, and both 
writers and readers would derive real benefit from the 
change. 

It is, we repeat, far from our wish to discourage the pur- 
suit of literature, we only wish to see those who make it a 
pursuit impressed with a due sense of the grave responsi- 
bility they undertake, and prepared by habits of thinking 
and study for addressing the great assembly of the reading 
public. Let them above all cultivate the proud and honour- 
able and virtuous ambition of leaving behind them names 
which will lie in the remembrance of mankind, as those of 
men who have given some addition to the great treasury 
of human knowledge or human intellect and thought. 

Indeed of all kinds of fame, by which we understand the 
transmission to posterity of an honourable and _ glorious 
reputation, the highest appears to be that which is earned 
by literary labour. 

The soldier goes out to battle followed in his career by 
millions of anxious eyes. He returns home crowned with 
laurel and loaded with spoil—the greatest in the land 
welcome him on the shore—shouts of triumph rend the air 
about him, and every voice joins in the great Te Deum, 
which rises like thankful incense on every side for his suc- 
cess. The poet sings his victories, and the graver His- 
torian records his namie as a glorious and inspiring lesson 
for posterity. 

But while apparently universal exultation and praise 
wait upon his footsteps, and every heart seems to beat a 
grateful tribute of thanks for his success, how many a 
heart is really broken, how many a head bowed to the 
earth by the weight of unutterable woe—a bitter woe the 
offspring of those victories which, while they raise the 
conqueror’s name and spread his glory, make desolate the 
homes of thousands and carry a_blighting sorrow into 
many a young and warm heart. There are indeed scenes 
enacted, parts of the great tragedies constructed by war- 
riors, which in their deep, black, hopeless bitterness of woe, 
outweigh whole conflagrations of Joy-making fires, whole 

“clouds of thanksgiving incense. When aged parents 
stretch forth their arms to welcome back the ardent youth 
whom they saw depart with anxious yet hopeful hearts, 
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and grasp, in place of his beloved form, the packet that tells 
them he is no more—when young wives rise with trusting 
souls to hail the rising sun, and meet, with a joy such as 
seldom smiles on earthly things, the dear and long 
expected husband, when, hoping on throughout the day 
they see the sun go down in hope, yet rising once again, 
are widows bereaved and desolate. O! there are curses 
uttered in the first wild paroxysms of grief, which, 
remembered in cooler moments, shock the soul of the 
utterer—curses on the head of him who, though but an 
instrument of higher directing powers, and moving 
perhaps in the prosecution of a glorious cause, led on to 
death the object once of love and now of love and sorrow. 

What man would be solicitous of a fame like this—a 
fame the more lasting the deeper it is written in characters 
of blood, and which in the great Temple of the Goddess is 
inscribed upon a slab blotted with tears and disfigured by 
the burning execrations of the insanity of grief. 

Almost as dearly earned, and, perhaps, as little to be 
prized, is the fame sometimes secured by years of political 
exertion. 

Certain of pleasing and of securing the golden opinions 
of but one faction or party, and often uncertain and in- 
secure even of that, the statesman transmits to posterity 
the record of a life spent in the busy turmoil of Public 
Life, a record too often disfigured, on the one hand, by the 
unjust attacks of one party, and on the other, by the ful- 
some adulations of another. One country dedicates altars 
and raises memorials to his praise, and the children of 
another pursue him in his grave with bitter and often 
merited execration, and deny not only his genius but his 
honesty. 

But he, who by the workings of his intellect or the out- 
pourings of his genius, contributes to the instr uction, the 
refinement, or even the pure and healthy amusement of 
his fellow men,—who, no matter how humbly, adds to the 
store of human knowledge or human skill, will be grate- 
fully remembered in after ages, and the sons of learning 
and of literature will plant flowers upon his grave. 

There will be no bitterness in his remembrance, and 
no tongue will execrate his memory; envy will but exalt 
his name, and malice strengthen the sure foundations of 
his glory; his countrymen will think of him with a just 


pride, , and other | nations will honour and revere him. His 
—No. C 
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fame will confer honour on his children’s children, through 
generations, and will endure while literature continues to 
te beloved, and genius to be appreciated. 





Art. II.—1. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. 


2.— The State in its relations with the Church, by W. E. Gladstone, 
Esq. London, Murray. 


FEW days ago Lord Palmerston and Mr, Glad- 

stone complained in the House of Commons that 
the Irish Catholics did not evince sufficient gratitude for 
Emancipation. If Sir Charles Wood was at the time in 
the House, he might in reply have repeated what he said 
in 1835, that “he believed that the Catholics of Ireland 
were gr ateful to those who supported their just claims, but 
he could not admit that they fairly owed any gr: atitude to 
the Government which conceded, or the Legislature which 
passed the measure of Catholic Emanei pation.’ 

The Times of course echoed the complaint of Irish 
Catholic ingratitude, asserted that Sir KR. Peel ‘ * disap- 
proved of emancipation to the latest day of his life,’’ and 
protested that “it is something startling to find out that 
the benefit is not only unrequited but absolutely disa- 
vowed. Qn this point, as on so many others, the history 
of England must it would seem be rewritten to suit the 
emergencies of the infallible Church.’’ History és being 
rewritten by the Times to suit itself. The late Sir Robert 
Peel wrote history differently. In a letter to Dr. Jebb, 
Bishop of Limerick, dated 8th February, 1829, he wrote: 
** Can we forget, in reviewing the history of Ireland, what 
happened in 1782, what happened in 1793? It is easy to 
blame the concessions which were then made, but they 
‘were not made without an intimate conviction of their 
absolute necessity in order to prevent greater dangers. 
My firm impression is that, unless an united Government 
takes the whole condition of Ireland into its consideration 
and attempts to settle the Catholic question, we must be 
prepared for the necessity of settling it at some future 
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period in a manner neither safe to Protestant Establish- 
ments, nor consistent with the dignity of the Crown of 
England.” 

And the present Sir Robert Peel, in a letter to the 
Times, dated 15th April 1862, written to contradict its 
assertion respecting his father, says ‘‘that his father has 
distinctly stated that in passing Catholic Emancipation he 
acted on a deep conviction that the measure was not only 
conducive to the general welfare, but imperatively neces- 
sary to avert from the Church and from the interests of 
institutions connected with the Church an imminent and 
increasing danger.”’ So that in truth Emancipation was 
granted in order to save the Irish Church? What is there 
in this to be very grateful for? If Catholics in this king- 
dom had been as few in number as Protestants are in 
Catholic kingdoms on the continent, would Catholic 
Emancipation have been passed at all? Clearly not. It 
was avowedly granted not asa right or even as a boon, 
because it could not any longer, on account of the numbers 
and power of the Catholics, be safely resisted. This fact 
should lead Englishmen to reflect what kind of right they 
have to consider that Great Britain stands in any pre- 
eminent position above continental countries in the 
matter of Religious toleration. If Catholics here had been 
as few as Protestants are in those continental countries, 
there seems every reason to believe that the Catholics here 
would have remained to this day unemancipated. But 
the Catholics here were numerous enough to claim and 
insist upon Emancipation as their right, it was forced upon 
the Ministry as a measure of prudence, and by a prudent 
Ministry it was forced upon reluctant Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

A. bad lesson this for an excitable people, and yet a 
lesson which has uniformly been impressed upon Ca- 
tholics by the British Government. What were the 
circumstances adverted to by the late Sir Robert Peel as 
having occurred in 1782 and 1793? At the one period the 
attitude of the Irish Volunteers frightened the Government 
into the first alleviation of the penal laws. ‘The circum- 
stances under which the elective franchise was granted to 
the Irish Catholics iu 1793 are so peculiar that we prefer 
to quote from a protestant author in describing them. 
Newenham, in his ‘‘ View of the Natural, Political, and 
Commercial circumstances of Ireland,’’ writes, that 
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“The expediency of alternately raising and depressing 
the Roman Catholics and Protestants seems to have 
been at this time resorted to with the view of increasing 
their mutual jealousy and apprehension; and with the 
ulterior view of facilitating the measure of legislative 
union, which certainly was in contemplation. The grand 
juries and corporations had scarecly manifested their 
disapprobation of tne conduct of the Roman Catholics, 
when the latter, after being treated with contemptuous 
neglect at the Castle, were authoritatively encouraged to 
lay their petition at the foot of the throne. They did so. 
Their prayer was attended to. And the Irish parliament 
was soon afterwards intentionally brought into disrepute, 
both among the Protestants and Roman Catholics, by being 
made to yield under the influence of the administration, to 
a measure which a considerable majority of its members 
individually deprecated, and which had before been scouted 
out of the House. The Roman Catholics thus, unaided by 
the Protestants, or rather notwithstanding their opposition, 
obtained that valuable right, the right of suffrage. The 
act which extended to them this right, viz. 33 Geo: 3. c¢. 21, 
also exempted them from penalties for educating their 
children in the popish religion: and enabled them to hold 
all places, civil and military, except a few of the more 
elevated and confidential ones. The conduct of the 
Government on this occasion, was evidently calculated to 
infuse additional confidence into the Roman Catholics ; to 
alienate them from their Protestant representatives ; and to 
sink the parliament still lower in the esteem of the nation. 
The Protestants, out of doors, had found in 1779 and 1780 
that little national benefit could be obtained from parlia- 
ment unless recourse was had to intimidation; and the 
Roman Catholics in 1793 found that no relief would be 
extended to them, unless through the interference of the 
Minister. The important civil right which they were now 
enabled to exercise, and which, as we have already seen, 
the more patriotic liberal and prudent of their Protestant 
countrymen were solicitous to procure for them, but 
which Government seasonably granted as a boon, to direct 
their gratitude to another quarter placed them necessarily 
in such a situation, in the community, as rendered the 
withholding the remaining benefits of the Constitution 
from them tantamount to a grievance.’’ “ It is vain to 
imagine,”’ said Mr. Foster when opposing the bill alluded 
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to, ‘‘that admission to the elective franchise does not draw 
with it the right of representation ; it will follow, whether 
you choose it or not; for upon what grounds can you say 
that men are fit to be electors and unfit to be elected?”’ 
Thus commented Mr. Newenham and Mr. Foster upon 
the earlier concessions; and if the history of Ireland be 
carefully consulted it will be found that the penal laws 
were passed to help the Established Church, that their 
relaxation was delayed as long as possible lest the Estab- 
lished Church should be endangered, and that when further 
concessions could not be avoided they were at last granted 
reluctantly in order to save the Established Church. 

Ireland has up to a recent period suffered from its 
neighbourhood to England. This neighbourhood may be 
the means of increased strength and happiness to both ; 
but, in order to that, the interests of both and not of 
one only, must be consulted. Until a period within the 
memory of the present generation the interests of England 
only have avowedly been consulted; and not only were 
lrish interests neglected for the sake of England, but 
duties were imposed upon Irish trade and exports, and 
Irish improvements discouraged for the very purpose of 
protecting England from Irish competition. ‘To some, 
such a statement may appear incredible and be deemed 
an Irish exaggeration, but the statement is literally true, 
how grievously true it is not possible here in any short 
compass to explain, Something may be learned from 
‘*Newenham’s View of Ireland,” which, though published 
many years ago, well deserves a reperusal. 

Originally there were the antipathies of race, to which 
have since been added the antipathies of creed ; and to one 
or other or both of these antipathies may be attributed all 
the misgovernment and misery of lreland. Kind-hearted 
and well-intentioned English men and women, looking at 
things as they at present appear, seeing Irish faults and 
Irish deficiencies, are apt to think that the Irish alone 
have been to blame, and that it rests with themselves 
alone to remedy all their complaints. There is not a fault 
or deficiency in either the people or the country which 
may not in a great measure be traced to the misgovern- 
ment of England. As was said to them by a great genius 
which wore out its mortal frame too soon for the welfare of 
his countrymen, the late Dr. Doyle, “These are your 
vices—the fruits of long and grinding oppression which 
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render many so base and vile, that the rights of man are 
denied to you, and less regard paid to your wants and 
wishes, than to the wants and wishes of any other people on 
earth.”’ If they are accused of idleness, what in the 
ordinary course of human nature can be expected when in- 
dustry and improvement have been systematically discour- 
aged? Often have we as an English traveller, asked the 
Irish peasant why he neglects sueh and such an improve- 
ment on his land? the answer uniformly has been, “If I 
did it my rent would be raised.’’— Let the fair reward of 
industry be open before them, and who more industrious 
and patient in labour? Whence arises the acknowledged 
superiority of the Irish prison discipline in causing even 
the worst members of the Irish population voluntarily and 
habitually to devote themselves to steady and honest 
work? What is the essence of that Irish system? the 
certain knowledge which the men have that reward follows 
industry and good conduct, and in exact proportion to it, 
that justice 1s sure, and that a man’s comfortable or 
uncomfortable state of existence depends wholly and 
certainly on himself. It is this feeling which makes even 
the Irish criminals patterns of improvement. Will not 
the same feelings equally influence the honest labourers of 
Ireland? Let them experience that industry has its re- 
ward, and that it will be meted out with certain justice, 
and this knowledge will create and stimulate exertion. 
All the other vices of which the poor Irish are accused 
have been the offspring of misery, neglect and destitution, 
which are attributable to the system upon which the 
country has been governed—the tendency to drink, the 
violence of revenge, the evasion of truth, are what human 
beings usually fall into when steeped in want, keenly 
sensible of injustice, without hope of being better, as with- 
out fear of being worse, and therefore utterly reckless, 
And into this condition England brought Ireland. 
Davenant long ago wrote, evidently feeling that he was 
arguing against a prevalent English prejudice, “that the 
people of Ireland should increase—that their land should 
be drained and meliorated—that they should have trade 
and grow wealthy by it, may not peradventure be dangerous 
to England; for it is granted that their riches enter at last 
here in their mother country. Colonies that enjoy not 
only protection, but who are at their ease and flourish, will 
in all likelihood be less inclined to innovate and receive a 
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foreign yoke, than if they are harassed and compelled to. 
poverty through the hard usage of the people from whom 
they are derived. It seems therefore a point of the highest 
wisdom to give the planters of Ireland all encouragement 
that can possibly consist with the welfare of England; 
for it is an outwork of the seat of empire here. If it 
should be possessed by any neighbouring power, the sum 
of affairs would be put in danger. It is to be preserved by 
a very numerous army or by its own proper strength; how 
far the first may affect our liberties, it is not difficult to 
determine. It follows then, that the safest course must 
be to let them thrive by industry and some trades.’’ 
Even in this enlightened opinion of an intelligent English 
political writer it is obvious that he has no thought for the 
native Irish, and that even the welfare of the English 
planter in Ireland is only to be cared for, so far as its 
encouragement ‘‘can possibly consist with the welfare of 
England.”’ ‘Those therefore, and they were the majority, 
agreed with him in principle, and only differed as to its 
application, who thought that the welfare of England was 
to be consulted by systematically depressing and impover- 
ishing Ireland. ‘‘Had it not been,”’ says another able 
political writer, Sir William Temple, “for circumstances 
prejudicial to the increase of trade and riches in a country 
which seems natural, or at least to have ever been incident 
to the government of Ireland, the native fertility of the 
Irish soil and seas in so many rich commodities, improved 
by a multitude of people and industry, with the advantage 
of so many excellent havens, and a situation so command- 
ing for foreign trade, must needs have rendered this king- 
dom one of the richest in Europe, and made a mighty 
increase both of strength and revenue to the crown of 
England.” 

And even Sir Willian Temple could thus qualify his 
recommendations: as to the improvement of Ireland, “re- 
‘gard must be had to those points wherein the trade of 
Ireland comes to interfere with any main branches of the 
trade of England; in which cases the encouragement of 
such trade ought to be either declined or moderated, and 
so give way to the interest of trade in England.” And 
again, speaking of the wool of Ireland, he says, ‘‘ the 
improvement of this commodity by manufacturers in this 
kingdom would give so great a damp to the trade of 
England, that it seems not fit to be encouraged here.’’ 
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And thus was Ireland treated even by the enlightened 
politicians of England. How then must it have been dealt 
with by those who were ignorant as well as selfish ? 

And Newenham writing since the union says, “‘ As to 
the blessings of the British Constitution, the people of 
Ireland have had little experience of them, being to this 
day (1808) exposed to feel the effects of a military 
despotism.”’ 

Had the Irish under such circumstances joined to their 
other faults that of dishonesty it would not have been 
surprising. ‘‘Give me not poverty lest I should steal: 
men do not despise the thief if he steal to satisfy his soul 
when he is hungry.” How peculiarly sound then in this 
respect must be either their natural disposition or their 
religious training, or both, when we find from a comparison 
of the criminal statistics of England and Ireland, that 
whilst there is on the whole less crime in Ireland in pro- 
portion to population than in England, crimes of dis- 
honesty and fraud are peculiarly few in Ireland. On this 
subject see article on English and Irish Crime in vol. 42, 
p. 142 of this Review, where the criminal returns for 1854 
are quoted to show that the convictions for that year 
were for 


In England and Wales. In Ireland. 
Larceny from the Person 1,570 ~ 389 
Simple Larceny 12,562 3,329 
Frauds and attempts to defraud 676 62 
Forgery 149 4 
Uttering and having in possession false coin 674 4 
Larceny by Servants 2,143 44 


This last return is an extraordinary one, and furnishes 
conclusive evidence of the superior honesty of Irish ser- 
vants, which may deserve the attention of those English 
housekeepers who have been accustomed to say “no Irish 
need apply.” 

But why, when professing to write on the Irish Church, 
do we thus linger on the Irish character? Because the 
faults of the Irish character, as indeed most if not all of 
the peculiar evils of lreland, may be traced to the Irish 
Church as their source and origin. ‘They were it is true 
born and bred of the antipathies of race, but they were 
uurtured and strengthened by the insane desire to force 
a foreign Church on an unwilling people, and are now 
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kept alive by the consequent antipathies of creed. Name 
any fault or any evil peculiar to Ireland, and reflect 
whether its peculiar prevalence may not in a great 
degree be attributed to the peculiarly anomalous condi- 
tion of the Irish established Church in that country. 
May not, indeed, every inferiority or disadvantage 
which is peculiar to Ireland, as distinguished from 
England, be traced to the vain effort to maintain the 
Established Church in Ireland? Why cannot Ireland 
enjoy that system of voluntary Denominational Education 
which gives so much satisfaction in England? What 
stands in the way of it but the supposed interests of the 
Established Church? What is that creates feuds amongst 
Guardians of Workhouses, Visiting Justices of Prisons, 
and Managers of Hospitals, but the effort to maintain the 
Established Church of Ireland in its unnatural position ? 
What prevents the volunteer system being allowed to 
extend itself in Ireland as in England, but the fear of 
those religious animosities engendered by the Irish 
Church? In fact, the Established Church of Ireland is 
like a seton in the flesh, which keeps a wound open and 
prevents it from healing. 

The early English settlers hated the native Irish, whom 
they despoiled and injured, but the races amalgamated, 
the Geraldines and other the highest names in Ireland 
may be traced up to the English settlers; what was it that 
eventually prevented the complete amalgamation, and kept 
open the festering wound of jealousy in the social body, but 
the Irish Church? The people of Ireland have, even in the 
present day, been taunted as aliens in blood because they 
are aliens in religion. Whilst England and Scotland 
changed, Ireland adhered to the old religion, and this has 
ever been at the heart’s core of the English illtreatment of 
Ireland, If Ireland had, like Scotland, adopted a Presby- 
terian, or indeed any other form of Protestantism, that 
form would, in all human probability, have become not only 
the popular, but with the assent of England, the estab- 
lished religion of Ireland. ‘The abstract reasoning in 
favour of the legal adoption of Catholicism has been at 
least as strong as it could be in favour of the Presbyterian 
or any other form of Protestantism ; but the English pre- 
judices which submitted to a Presbytery in Scotland, could 
not endure the thought of a priesthood in Ireland; and the 
peace and welfare of Lreland have for the last three hundred 
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years been sacrificed in the vain effort to force the Pro- 
testant Established Church of England upon the people of 
Ireland. What might not at this moment have been the 
contentment and happiness, and prosperity of Ireland, if 
England had been content to leave the Irish to the free 
enjoyment of their own religious opinions! How much 
might contented Ireland have added to the strength of 
England! Nay, some will say that, if left to her own 
free choice, Ireland would ere this have been Protestant, 
and that Ireland persisted in remaining Catholic because 
an attempt was foolishly made to cram Protestantism down 
her throat. 

Earl Grey declared, on the 30th of March, 1835, “that 
the Established Church had not only failed to propagate 
the Protestant religion amongst the Catholics of Ireland, but 
that it has been most injurious to the true interests of 
religion amongst the Protestants themselves.,”’ 

Newenham writes, “‘ The history of Ireland may be said 
to exhibit little else than a mournful series of calamities, 
issuing from a strict combination of religion, politics, and 
passion. ‘This disastrous combination has subsisted in 
Ireland for near two hundred years. (He wrote in 1808.) 
The political events and vicissitudes which characterize 
the Irish annals strongly tended to confirm it. And the 
measures and practices consequent on these had the 
necessary effect of giving birth and energy to that ruthless 
religious enmity among the Irish people, which so power- 
fully operated in distracting, debilitating, and disgracing 
their country, in a peculiar and most deplorable manner. 
At the time when other European nations were seceding 
from the Church of Rome, there were no inducements to 
religious innovation in Ireland. The Irish were satisfied 
with the religion of their ancestors. ‘The Protestant reli- 
gion was promulgated amongst them under signal disad- 
vantages.” 

It came to them froma people from whom they had never 
yet received any benefit, and it added the cruel penal 
statute to the hitherto devastating sword. We may use 
the words of the Protestant Newenham, to express what 
we would not have ventured to assert upon our own 
authority, that ‘‘ its ministers did not dignify it in Ireland 
by striking instances of austerity or fortitude. They did 
not propagate it by superior zeal, learning, or address. 
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They were neither competent, nor do they appear to have 
been solicitous to forward its reception.”’ 

But to proceed ; Newenham thus describes the original 
attempt to introduce the Protestant Church into Ireland : 
* The Roman Catholic Irish were required to relinquish 
their ancient form of worship, and follow the new one of 
the Protestant English, without being previously alienated 
from the former by a perception of its errors, or allured to 
the latter by the virtues, talents, and examples of its min- 
isters. They were required to renounce the religion of 
their forefathers, and to embrace the religion of strangers ; 
a religion, professed in Ireland, exclusively by the suc- 
cessors of those adventurers and invaders by whom 
the native Irish had been plundered and cruelly oppressed ; 
by the successors of those who, for a vast series of years, 
had effectually endeavoured, under the influence of despotic 
principles, accompanied by political improvidence, to 
exclude them from the operation of those equal English 
laws by which they ardently desired to be governed ; ‘thus 
keeping them exposed, without a possibility of legal 
redress, to their own extortions, encroachments, and san- 
guinary excesses. The Roman Catholic clergy, invariably 
respected and loved by the laity, both on account of their 
sacred office and their birth, were authoritatively sup- 
planted for adhering to their ancient faith. And the reli- 
gious houses of Ireland precipitately suppressed, without 
any provision being made, as in England, for those multi- 
tudes of paupers who were thus bereft of their customary 
means of support. In the midst of such peculiarly inau- 
spicious circumstances, the extremely limited progress 
which the Protestant religion made in Ireland, whilst it 
was rapidly gaining ground in England, can ‘afford no 
matter of suprise.”” Warfare ensued, and the object prac- 
tically aimed at was extermination; one party had the 
power to add confiscation to the horrors of war ; ; a large 
colony of Protestants was planted, under circumstances ‘of 
great rigour, in the northern counties, where the descend- 
ants of the ancient Irish had longest preserved the domains 
of their ancestors; a code of penal laws was introduced, 
avowedly for the purpose of extirpating Popery, which 
made the worldly condition of a Catholic worse than that 
of a slave, which prevented a Catholic from either practis- 
ing his religion or educating his children, which excluded 
him from paths of honourable industry, put his clergy to 
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death for giving him the consolations of religion, harassed 
him in such a variety as to make his life wretched, and by 
a refinement of cruelty tempted the son to abjure his 
father’s religion in order to acquire his father’s property ; 
such an ingeniously cruel code never existed in the world 
before. The Irish believed that all this was for the sake 
of the Established Church, and they wrapped their Catho- 
lic cloak around them all the more closely the more 
savagely it was sought to tear it from them. How little it 
answered the purpose aimed at may be seen from the fol- 
lowing note in Newenham, p. 174: ‘‘ The inefficacy of this 
code, as far as it was directed to the suppression of the 
Roman Catholic religion, stands evinced by this ineontro- 
vertible fact, that the actual proportion of the Roman 
Catholics to the Protestants is (in 1808) much greater than 
at the commencement of the last century,” 

Lord Macaulay said of Pitt that ‘‘ He was the first Eng- 
lish minister who entertained a really sanguine intention of 
benefiting Ireland by endeavouring to place the people of 
Ireland upon a footing of equal laws, equal rights, and equal 
liberties.”’ He endeavoured, it is true, but could not then 
succeed. In his speech in 1785, on introducing the first 
commercial relaxations, he said that ‘‘ the species of policy 
which had been exercised by the government of England 
in regard to Ireland, had for its object to debar the latter 
from the enjoyment of her own resources, and to make her 
completely subservient to the opulence and interests of 
England, that she had not been suffered to share in the 
bounties of nature or thejindustry of her citizens, and that 
she was shut out from every species of commerce, and 
restrained from sending the produce of her own soil to 
foreign markets.” 

First it was found to be unsafe thus to treat Ireland; 
then it was discovered that the misery of Ireland weakened 
England ; more recently it was surmised that Irish im- 
provement might strengthen England ; and latterly it has 
been felt and acknowledged that the government owed 
a duty to the people of Ireland, and that the only true and 
proper touchstone of Irish measures was the welfare of the 
irish people. ‘This test, however, has not yet been prac- 
tically applied to the Irish Established Church. 

It is not necessary for us to enter at large into the theory 
of the connection between the Church and the State, be- 
cause it appears to us impossible that any theory could be 
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suggested on the subject, which should at once justify the 
Establishment of the Presbyterian Kirk in Scotland and 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland. Let any one try to 
build up a theory which shall in argument warrant the 
former and not upset the latter. The best argument, 
therefore, for the Irish Established Church, is that it 
exists, and has existed, in a certain way, for a long time, 
and this indeed is the argument by which it is usually 
defended. 

Hooker teaches that the same persons compose the 
Church and the commonwealth of England universally, and 
that there cannot therefore be more than oné Church in 
one commonwealth ; the existence therefore of the Kirk of 
Scotland is irreconcileable with his theory. Warburton 
propounds the idea of a contract between the State and 
the Church, in order by the aid of religion more effectually 
to carry out the objects of the former ; and if there be more 
than one such religious society, or Church, the State is to 
contract with the largest, to which will naturally belong 
the greatest share of political influence. Either the Es- 
tablished Church of England alone should have been tlius 
contracted with throughout the whole of the British 
dominions, or, if it be allowable to contract with the Kirk 
in Scotland, it must be equally allowable to contract with 
any other Church in Ireland. According to Paley, the 
authority of a Church establishment is founded upon its 
utility ; its end is the preservation and communication of 
religious knowledge, and where the faith of the magistrate 
differs from that of the majority, he should establish the 
latter as the chances of truth are equal. It is clear that 
the Irish Establishment has not the foundation upon which 
Paley says an establishment should rest, whilst either it 
or that of Scotland violates the rule, according to which he 
would establish it. Coleridge argues from an analysis of 
the parts of the body politic that, in order to its well being, 
there must necessarily enter into its composition, an estate, 
whose office it shall be to supply those governing and 
harmonizing qualities of character, without which the 
remaining elements cannot advantageously cohere, and 
such should be the ‘‘ clerisy ’’ of astate. Has such been 
the harmonizing effect of the Church Established in 
Ireland ? 

Dr, Chalmers teaches that Christianity, being the sure 
foundation of order, and, so (he says) of prosperity, that 
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the efforts of individuals are insufficient to bring it within 
reach of the whole population; that territorial division 
into manageable districts witha general cure of souls over 
all persons within them is the most efficient mode of giving 
to Christianity an universal influence, and that such divi- 
sion cannot well be carried into effect but by a church of 
one given denomination. Passing by the question whether 
the Established Church in Ireland, with a general cure of 
souls over all persons in Ireland has been, or can be, the 
most efficient mode of giving to Christianity an universal 
influence there, when the majority of the souls over whom 
it has such general cure refuses to listen to it, let us see 
how the Church of one given denomination is to be 
selected and by whom? He contends in one place (Lect. 
4, p. 115) that there should be “ maintenance from the 
one quarter, and an unfettered theology from the other,” 
which, giving it the best possible aspect, would seem to 
mean that good earnest men should be paid by the State 
to teach whatever they chose. And, in another part of 
the same Lecture (p. 119) he teaches that the Government 
should determine what shall be its establishment, if possi- 
ble, simply by the answer to the question, ‘‘ what is 
truth?”’ but if not, then with a modified view to the 
benefit of the population at large. He considers a state 
incompetent to enter upon the details of theological discus- 
sion, but abundantly qualified to decide upon certain broad 
and leading principles. Upon the former consideration, 
he holds them justified in selecting, or in adhering to the 
selection of, any one of the Christian denominations which, 
being Protestant, are also evangelical, as for example, 
Methodist, Independent, Baptist; he does not, however, 
supply any precise test for determining to what extent the 
epithet “‘ evangelical”? niay be applicable. But upon the 
later consideration, he teaches that the State is compe- 
tent, nay, that any man “ with the ordinary schooling of 
a gentleman,” and “ by the reading of a few weeks,” 
may qualify himself to decide the broad question between 
Protestantism and Catholicism, viz., whether the Scrip- 
tures be or be not the only rule of faith, and how they 
should be interpreted. This is the only one of the theories 
propounded on the subject which can be made _ loose 
enough to include Scotland, and yet tight enongh to 
exclude Ireland, and it is evidently a theory which could 
not have occurred to any reasonable man unless he had 
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felt himself under the necessity of inventing some theory 
that would fit the facts. But supposing the majority of 
any people should happen to decide the question between 
Catholicism and Protestantism in a different way from Dr. 
Chalmers, what then? It is possible, and even probable, 
for the majority of Christians have already done so. 
Would a Catholic Establishment, under such circam~ 
stances, be justifiable? He only avoids this inevitable 
conclusion by declaring that his religion is the only reli- 
gion possible to a reasoning being—an amount of indi- 
vidual assumption which is amusingly absurd. In effect 
he means to say that it is right to establish any form of 
Protestantism if it be only evangelical, but not to estab- 
lish Catholicism. If he had merely said, such a thing is 
right because I wish it, stet pro ratione voluntas, we 
should have understood him; by attempting to give a 
om, for that which he merely wills, he becomes simply 
absurd. 

Mr. Gladstone’s theory we prefer to state in his peculiar 
Gladstonian language; ‘In National Societies of men 
generally, the governing body should, in its capacity 
as such, profess and maintain a religion according to its 
conscience, both as being composed of individuals who 
have individual responsibilities to discharge, and individual 
purposes to fulfil, and as being itself, collectively, the seat 
of a national personality, with national responsibilities to 
discharge, and national purposes to fulfil; that it must 
haye the intrinsic, and in proportion as it is a good govern- 
ment, will have the intrinsic qualifications for professing 
and maintaining such religion ; that religion offers sufli- 
cient inducements to such a policy; that as, in respect of 
its extension, it should, for the benefit of the state, be the 
greatest possible, and we are therefore bound to show, in 
considering the above mentioned national purposes, that 
the direct aid of the state promotes that extension; so, in 
respect of its quality, it should be the purest possible, that 
is to say, should be the Catholic Church of Christ ;’’ by 
which he means in the British empire, the Established 
Church of England. He admits that, in principle, this 
Church ought to be established in Scotland also, and escapes 
this conclusion only by reference to the Act of Union with 
Scotland, which recites an act of the Scottish parliament, 
establishing the Church with its Presbyterian discipline, 
and makes the observance of this act a fundamental and 
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essential condition of the Union, upon which he observes, 
fieri non debuit, factum valet. And in accordance with 
his theory, Mr. ‘Gladstone i in his speech on the Appro- 
priation Clause, in 1835, said; “‘ At the time of the Refor- 
mation the legislatur e, composed of the representatives of 
the country, having changed the established religion, 
changed to the same extent the appropriation of Church 
property. If the Protestants should ever happen to be 
again in a minority, in that House, he for one, avowed his 
conviction that a return to the ancient appropriation would 
be a fair and legitimate consequence.”’ Surely Mr. Glad- 
stone must admit that a Protestant majority in parlia- 
ment have the right to do, if they think it proper, what he 
admits a Catholic majority should do. And a Protestant 
majority may think they are best serving the cause of 
religion and morality by appropriating the revenues of the 
establishment to the general purposes of education. When 
Mr. Gladstone declares that the legislature is bound to 
employ its power to promote whatever the majority thereof 
may deem to be theological truth, such majority may be 
of opinion that in such a case as that of Ireland they are 
most effectually promoting what they deem theological 
truth, by relieving it from the odium which at present 
renders it peculiarly unacceptable to the majority of the 
people ; they may be of opinion that the continued enjoy- 
ment by the Church of Ireland of its entire revenues is 
not at all a likely way to promote the religious tenets of 
that Church, and if they be of such opinion, if they think 
that no Church has a chance of extending itself amongst a 
people who regard it only as a pecuniary grievance, are 
they not bound to give practical effect to their opinion, by 
applying at least a portion of its revenues in such a way as 
to conciliate public feeling, and make the Church of 
their choice less odious in the eyes of those over whom they 
wish to extend its influence? A Church, humbly and 
gently be it spoken, does not exist for the sake merely of 
the ministers who live by it, but for the sake of those to 
whom it should be the guide in the path to heaven; and if 
the accident of wealth to a disproportionate amount inter- 
fere with this its main object, may not its best friends con- 
sistently endeavour to bring it into a condition more apt for 
the accomplishment of its special duty ? 

Common sense indeed rebels against the theory of Mr. 
Gladstone, or any other theory by which it is sought com- 
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pulsorily to maintain the religion of the minority as the 
Established Church amongst the majority ; and when any 
one attempts to vindicate it by reverting to the terms of 
the Irish Union Act, which declared that the Protestant 
should be the Established Church of Ireland, he in effect 
acknowledges that it cannot be defended except by falling 
back upon the language of this act of parliament; and he 
thereby rests its defence upon a measure as atrociously 
corrupt and in every respect as indefensible as any transac- 
tion in recent History. We say nothing now about the 
general effects of the Union; but to quote the act of 
Union as expressing the sentiments of the Irish people 
on the Union, and as binding them to the Irish Church 
by a voluntary international compact is an outrageous 
perversion of well known facts—it is emphatically adding 
insult to injury—injury enough it was to buy the votes 
of the Irish parliament, in the shameful manner which 
Wellington and C irnwallis have since revealed to us; 
but how galling the insult t» tell the Irish people that 
votes thus bought expressed their consent and bound 
them for ever to the Irish Church Establishment. The 
case of the Irish Protestant Church must be very bad 
indeed when it is felt necessary to rest it upon the Act of 
Irish Union. 

It is difficult perhaps to furnish a stronger antithetical 
illustration of the miserable consequences of maintaining 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland, than by shewing 
the effects of the contrary policy in Scotland. As Ma- 
caulay writes, “‘ the policy observed in that country has been 
directly opposed to that which Mr, Gladstone recommends. 
And the consequence is that Scotland, having been one of 
the rudest, one of the poorest, one of the most turbulent 
countries in Europe, has become one of the most highly 
civilized, one of the most flourishing, one of the most 
tranquil. The atrocities which were of common occurrence 
while an unpopular church was dominant are unknown. 
In spite of a mutual aversion as bitter as ever separated 
one people from another, the two Kingdoms which compose 
our island have been indissolubly joined together. Of the 
ancient national feeling there remains just enough to be 
ornamental and useful; just enough to inspire the poet, 
and to kindle a generous and friendly emulation in the 
bosom of the soldier. But for all ends of Government the 


nations are one. And why are they so? The answer is 
VOL. LI.— No. CII. 4 
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simple. The nations are one for all the ends of Govern- 
ment, because in their Union the true ends of Government 
alone were kept in sight. The nations are one because the 
Churches are two.”’ How exactly this illustrates the 
source of the peculiar evils which have afflicted Ireland, 
whilst at the same time it both suggests and supplies a 
legal precedent for a perfect remedy. Let equal justice be 
done to Ireland as to Scotland and equal_results may be 
secured. Why should not the wishes of the people of 
Ireland receive as much attention as the wishes of the 
people of Scotland? Ireland is a larger integral portion of 
the Empire both in area and in population, it contributes 
more than Scotland to the wealth and the defence of the 
nation, and if there should be any difference between them, 
the preponderance of Ireland entitles it to a greater con- 
sideration from the Imperial Legislature. There is every 
reason for conceding to Ireland whatever has been con- 
ceded to Scotland—except one—Ireland is Catholic, and 
Scotland is Presbyterian Protestant. But we may at once 
say that the Catholics of this Empire are too numerous to 
submit to be deprived, on account of their religion, of any 
right or privilege which any portion of their fellow subjects 
enjoy. Let Protestants think or say what they like of the 
Catholic Religion. We care not at this moment to defend 
it; we will do that at the proper time and on proper 
occasions. What we contend for now, is the right of the 
Catholics to choose their own religion as freely as the 
Protestants, without submitting to any deprivation what- 
ever in consequence of their free choice. Catholic Ireland 
is therefore entitled to be placed in quite as good a position 
as Presbyterian Scotland. 

We need not however dwell longer on the theory of 
Church Establishments as acted upon in this country, and 
as especially applicable to the Protestant Established 
Church in Ireland, because the question has already been 
decided in the British parliament, and the opinions of 
British Statesmen are already recorded upon it. 

It will be recollected that in the year 1834 Mr. Ward 
moved his celebrated appropriation resolution, which was 
in these words, “‘ That the Protestant Episcopal Establish- 
ment in Ireland exceeds the spiritual wants of the Protes- 
tant population; and that, it being the right of the state to 
regulate the distribution of Church property in such 
manner as parliament may determine, it is the opinion of 
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this House that the temporal possessions of the Church of 
Ireland, as now established by law, ought to be reduced.”’ 
Lord Melbourne’s ministry differed as to the mode of deal- 
ing with this resolution, and four of the members of that 
ministry who could not induce their colleagues to meet it 
with a direct negative, viz: the present Earl of Derby then 
Lord Stanley, and the late Sir James Graham, Earl of 
Ripon, and Duke of Richmond, in consequence retired from 
the ministry, and Lord Althorpe postponed any decision on 
the matters involved in this resolution by moving the 
appointment of a Commission of inquiry to ascertain the 
actual condition of the protestant Church in Ireland, both 
in regard to its ministers and its members. The sentiments 
of the Government were however sufficiently indicated, 
and it was clear that something would be done if they 
remained in office. At that time we should remark, the 
inhabitants of Ireland were refusing to pay tithes, the 
clergy, even when backed by the military, were unable to 
obtain them, and parliament was obliged to aid the Pro- 
testant clergy of Ireland by a loan, which afterwards 
resolved itself into a gift, of nearly a million of money. 
On the subsequent discussion in the same Session of the 
Irish Tithe Bill, Mr. O'Connell moved “ That after any 
funds which should be raised in Ireland in lieu of tithes had 
been so appropriated as to provide suitably, considering 
vested interests and spiritual wants, for the Dionatenne of 
the Established Church in Ireland, the surplus that 
remained should be appropriated to purposes of public 
utility and charity.’’ Ministers resisted this motion as 
too wide and undefined, but admitted the right of parlia- 
ment to appropriate to other than purely church purposes 
the surplus revenues of the (hurch. That Irish Tithe Bill 
was afterwards lost in the Lords, and ministers then declared 
that a measure so favourable to the Irish clergy could not 
again be introduced. The Irish Church was felt to be in 
danger, it became a struggle between the church and the 
ministry, and at the close of the year Lord Melbourne’s 
ministry was dismissed, the Duke of Wellington consulted, 
and under his advice the formation of a new ministry was 
entrusted to Sir Robert Peel, who accordingly became 
Premier. The question of the appropriation of the 
revenues of the Established Church of Ireland to purposes 
purely ecclesiastical or to purposes partly secular was in 
fact the question of the day, upon which hung the fate of 
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ministries, a matter really of far less consequence than its 
practical effect upon the people of Ireland, In the ensuing 
session of 1835 Sir R. Peel brought in his Irish Tithe Bill, 
whereupon Lord John Russell, on the 30th March, brought 
forward a motion “ That the House do resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House to consider the temporalities 
of the Church of Ireland.’’ This was opposed by the ministry 
and led to a very important and full discussion, in which 
the principle of appropriating the surplus revenues of the 
Church of Ireland to other than strictly ecclesiastical 
purposes was strongly urged and resisted. The resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of 33, and we shall probably 
be serving the cause better by reviving the recollection 
of the opinions nearly thirty years ago expressed by 
statesmen still living and now in a position to give effect 
to their opinions, than by any extended expression of our 
own views. It will be seen that they considered such 
an appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church 
as the only mode of avoiding a repeal of the Union, that 
such an appropriation was both legal, just and necessary, 
that without it the people of Ireland would never be con- 
tented, and that in fact without it the people of Ireland 
never ought to be contented: if therefore that people still 
remain on this account discontented, they have the full 
sanction and approval of Lord John Russell and the 
present Lord Lieutenant for such their discontent. 

In introducing his motion Lord John Russell said, ‘I 
am confident that the truth and justice of the cause will 
prevail, though the weakness and incompetence of the 
advocate should be manifest. With no farther preface 
therefore I shall enter upon the consideration of the subject 
of the Church of Ireland; and in doing so let me advert, 
in the first instance, to a motion made on the 22nd of 
April in the last year. The Honourable member for the 
City of Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) then introduced a motion 
for a Committee to enquire into the means by which the 
Union with Ireland had been effected, and as to the expe- 
diency of continuing it. The Honourable member was 
met by an amendment in the form of an address to the 
Crown, which was carried by a large majority, and in the 
minority appeared only one member for England, and no 
member for Scotland. The answer to the motion of the 
honourable and learned member, therefore, was given by 
the representatives of England and Scotland, supported by a 
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great part of those from Ireland. The address was in 
these terms :— 


“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Com- 
mons in parliament assembled, feel it our duty humbly to approach 
your Majesty’s throne, to record, in the most solemn manner, our 
fixed determination to maintain unimpaired and undisturbed the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland, which we 
consider to be essential to the strength and stability of the Empire, 
to the continuance of the connection between the two countries, 
and to the peace and security and happiness of all classes of your 
Majesty’s subjects. We feel this, our determination, to be as much 
justified by our views of the general interests of the State, as by 
our conviction that to no other portion of your Majesty’s subjects 
is the maintenance of the Legislative Union more important than 
to the inhabitants of Ireland themselves. We humbly represent to 
your Majesty, that the Imperial Parliament have taken the affairs of 
Ireland into their most serious consideration, and that -various 
salutary laws have been enacted since the Union, for the advance- 
meut of the most important interests of Ireland, and of the empire 
at large. In expressing to your Majesty our resolution to maintain 
the Legislative Union inviolate, we humbly beg leave to assure 
your Majesty, that we shall persevere in applying our best attention 
to the removal of all just causes of complaint, and to the promotion 
of all well considered measures of improvement.” 


“This address was carried by the house to the foot of the 
throne, and His Majesty was pleased to return an answer 
in which he stated that he should be ‘at all times anxious 
to afford his best assistance in removing all just causes of 
complaint, and in sanctioning all well considered measures 
of improvement.’ This was the answer of His Majesty 
to the claim of'the petitions of a large portion of the people 
of Ireland, enforced by a member of this House in whom 
they had the greatest confidence, and who undoubtedly 
possessed abilities to place his arguments in the best and 
strongest point of view. In pursuance of this answer, 
which was adopted by the House of Lords, and thereby 
became, as it were a solemn compact between the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom and the people given by 
the King, received by the Commons, and approved by the 
Lords, I am come before you to-day to represent to you 
what I consider ‘a just cause of complaint’ by the people 
of Ireland, and to induce you, if I can, to take a step to 
obtain a ‘well considered measure of iy sag nage Ty 
complaint is that nothing of that sort has been done or 
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attempted, and I have referred to this discussion, not only 
on account of its strict connection with my motion, but 
because I think it ought to refute any answer to it founded 
upon some supposed danger, some distant apprehension, 
that what we may do to remove a ‘just cause of complaint’ 
and to adopt a ‘well considered measure of improvement’ 
with regard to Ireland, may have an injurious effect at some 
distant and indefinite time on one of the Institutions of the 
country. I say you are not at liberty, after having agreed 
to that address, to put in that answer and thus to bara 
remedy. One of two things must be admitted; either 
you are prepared to do justice to Ireland, to consider her 
grievances and redress her wrongs—or you are not. But 
if you tell us that your position is such, that any measure 
of that kind would be injurious to England, and dangerous 
to her Church Establishment, which prevents the remedy 
of the abuses of the Church of Ireland, you surely, then 
have no right to say it is fit to enforce the Legislative 
Union. You are not to tell us that you cannot listen to 
the well founded grievances of Ireland and you are not 
prepared to do her justice, and yet insist on an adherence 
to the Legislative Union.”” This argument is clear, and 
as sound asclear. You have entered into a compact that, 
inasmuch as you maintain the legislative union with 
Ireland, you will redress the grievances of Ireland. Is 
the Church of Ireland a grievance to Ireland? If so, you 
are bound to redress it or to abandon the Legislative 
Union. We call upon his Lordship now to complete his 
own argument, and if he will not abandon the Union, aé 
once to redress the grievance. If he say or think that he 
cannot secure a majority of English or Scotch members in 
favour of a thorough redress of that grievance, let him still 
maintain his own character by producing and moving such 
a measure in parliament ; we shall see who are for and who 
against it, the justice of the claim will be demonstrated 
in argument if not in numbers, it will, like every just 
cause, gain strength by discussion; if not passed on the 
first proposal, it will, if proposed and supported by those 
who are as we find pledged to its support, gradually win 
its way as other measures of Reform have done before, 
and eventually triumph. 

Lord John. Renal proceeds, “‘I am one of those who 
think, that with perfect safety to the Church of England 
you may remedy what is defective in the Church of 
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Treland, and remedying that, may persist in your demand 
for the Legislative Union. I own I cannot understand 
how any members of this House can confess their inability 
to remove the grievances of Ireland, on account of a 
remote and contingent apprehension; and yet can main- 
tain, as absolutely as I do, that the Legislative Union 
ought not to be disturbed. The state of Ireland has 
long been, and is now, a source of great embarrassment to 
every statesman of thiscountry.”* We trust he would not 
now seek to evade the fulfilment of his argument by the 
consideration that the embarrassment is not now so great 
as it was then, for that would lead to the inference that, it 
is not so much the grievances as the embarrassment which 
he is anxious to remove. The Church grievance still 
remains unalleviated; the remedy he proposed was an 
appropriation of its surplus revenues to general education. 
He is now in a condition to propose such a remedy in a 
calm state of affairs, when the measure cannot be attri- 
buted to instant apprehensions; let him then propose it 
now, and not wait till another man or another conjuncture 
of affairs arise to rouse the people into indignant clamour 
for the redress of this monster grievance, and let him not 
postpone the remedy till it has lost all spontaneous merit, 
and until some new necessity of England furnish a fresh 
opportunity for Ireland. After explaining the poverty and 
distress and propensity to violence which then prevailed, 
he adds, . 


“If we look to the causes, although no doubt many might be 
named, yet we cannot help being struck by the fact, that there has 
been no time in the history of Ireland since this country obtained 
footing and dominion there, in which there was not some dreadful 
contest, something amounting to civil war and a state of law which 
induced the people ta consider themselves rather as the victims of 
tyranny than the subjects of just government. It has happened by a 
kind of fatality, that those periods most remarkable and most 
glorious in English history, have been marked by indications of 
some new distinction, some new calamity in Ireland,” 


This, and the converse remark that no just concessions 
have been made to Ireland except during periods of we 
to England are so true as to have become trite, and, wit 
the following illustrations of their truth, deserve quotation 
only because they are from the mouth of Lord John 
Russell. 
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‘While we justly boast of the statutes passed in our first Edward, 
an epoch remarkable in our civil history, for Edward has been called 
the English Justinian, the inhabitants of Ireland vainly petitioned 
for a removal of those invidious distinctions which deprived them of 
the benefit of English laws. A similar remark applies to the reign 
of Edward the Fourth. Throughout the reign of Elizabeth when 
the Reformation was so prosperously completed, and when the glory 
of England was so resplendent, not only in arms but in arts and 
literature, the Irish suffered the most grievous oppressions and a 
new distinction was introduced, viz. that distinction of which I 
shall have so much to say to-day, brought about by changing the 
faith of the great body of the clergy, without the faith of the people 
undergoing the same change. Passing over the period of the 
Commonwealth, the great event of the Revolution, to which we look 
back with such proud and just satisfaction, when a new family was 
placed upon the throne, which led to the establishment of the House 
of Brunswick in these realms, was attended with new calamities to 
Ireland. New distinctions were made to the disadvantage of that 
unhappy people; and on the score of their religion they were 
suspected of an attachment to the monarch whom England had 
banished. They were accordingly visited by laws which Mr. Burke 
truly designated as a barbarous code—they were proscribed, humili- 
ated and degraded, and treated as enemies both to the throne and 
the altar. At the same time our ingenuity was tormented to 
discover modes of restricting the trade of Ireland with our colonies, 
and the progress of her internal improvement was industriously 
impeded. Such were the circumstances which in Ireland corres- 
ponded with the most glorious events of English history. Towards 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century a better 
era seemed promised to Ireland: many odious restrictions were 
removed and she freed herself from bonds which had previously 
most unjustly confined her. The power of legislation was restored 
to her, and about this period some religious distinctions were 
removed, and she approached nearer to the enjoyment of equal 
laws and to the possession of civil rights. The conviction of a long 
course of injustice and suffering which naturally impressed the 
minds of the people, induced them even in this dawn of a happier 
day, to look a little into the cause of improvement in their prospects 
and condition. It was said by a statesman of no democratic turn, 
no lover of popular invovation, the late Lord Granville—that 
concession to Ireland was always the result, not of kindness, but of 
necessity. Such was the case when in the midst of the American 
war with 80,000 volunteers in arms, England was obliged to make 
an appeal to Ireland. Such was the case in 1792 when the elective 
franchise, first obstinately denied, was at length conceded, because a 
French war was impending. Such was the case I am sorry to add, 
since the period when Lord Granville spoke, when Catholic Eman- 
cipation was reluctantly granted. That concession arose out of no 
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admission of the justice of the claim on the part of those who proposed it, 
but proceeded merely and avowedly from the fear of civil war. The 
point having been yielded in this manner, it cannot be expected 
that the minds of the people of Ireland should be so changed as to 
be reconciled to their remaining disadvantages; ancient hatred and 
former animosities still necessarily prevail, and it seems to have 
been too often thought by them that what force once extorted force 
could again compel. I now come to you and ask you to legislate 
in a different and liberal spirit. In considering the state of the 
Church of Ireland, I am obliged to look back and consider a 
question that has been of late a good deal mooted, viz. the utility 
and object of a Church Establishment. I am one of those fully 
concurring in the defence set up last year by one of our Prelates, 
that an Establishment tends to promote religion, to maintain good 
order, and I further agree with him as to the fact that it is agree- 
able to the sentiments of the majority of the people of this part of 
the empire. But asa friend of the United Kingdom, I call upon you 
to consider whether with respect to the Church of Ireland you can set up 
the same defence? Does it tend to promote religion, or to maintain 
good order? On this part.of the subject I will take the liberty of 
reading a passage from archdeacon Paley, where he speaks of a 
Church Establishment. ‘The authority of a Church Establishment 
is founded on its utility; and whenever upon this principle, we 
deliberate concerning the form, propriety or comparative excellence 
of different establishments, the single view under which we ought to 
consider any of them is that of a scheme of instruetion, the single 
end we ought to propose by them is the preservation and communica. 
tion of religious knowledge. Every other idea and every other end, 
that have been mixed with this, as the making the Church an 
engine, or even an ally of the state; converting it into the means 
of strengthening or diffusing influence; or regarding it as a 
support of regal, in opposition to popular form of government; have 
only served to debase the institution, and to introduce into it 
numerous abuses and corruptions.’ I agree also with a Right 
Rev. Prelate who stated in one of his charges last year, that ‘the 
avowed object for which the Church is established is the spiritual 
instruction of all classes of the people.’ He adds elsewhere that the 
whole controversy is reduced to this—‘Whether the religious 
instruction of a nation is not more effectually carried on by means 
of an endowed and an established Church?’ That is precisely the 
question I propose to apply to the state of Ireland, and J ask whether 
this great object has been advanced by the mode in which the Church 
revenues are at present appropriated in Ireland—whether the religious 
institution of the people has been promoted by the establishment of the 
Protestant Church ?” 


He quotes from a letter of Archbishop King in 1716 shew- 
ing that there were then not more than 600 benefices in 
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Ireland and that the total revenue of the Church then, 
including £50,000 for lay impropriations, was not more 
than £110,000; and proceeds, now ‘‘ the total number of 
benefices is 1456, of which 74 range from £800 to £1000 a 
year, 75 from £1000 to £1500, 17 from £1500 to £2000, 
oe 10 from £2000 to £2800,’ and states the total 
thus :— 


Tithe Composition ... eee we. $34,433 


Episcopal revenues inclusive of tithes... -e- 141,896 
Dean and Chapters, and Economy Estates .. eee 5,399 
Minor Canons, and Vicars Choral ... vee pas 5,183 
Dignitaries, Prebendaries, and Canons... _ 6,560 
Glebelands ... wet jus «-» 68,250 at lds 


Perpetuity purchase fund... =... wee -30,000 


Total £791,721 


“ We therefore (he says) come to the question whether this large 
sum has really been applied to the religious instruction of the 
people, or to whose benefit it has been applied ?—whether, while 
during the last century there has been this enormous increase in 
the revenues of the Church, there has been a corresponding increase 
in the number of conversions to the Protestant religion ?—whether 
the activity and zeal of the clergy have been such, and whether 
such has been their sucess, that the greater portion of the inhabit- 
ants of Ireland have become attached to the Protestant Church, 
and whether this beneficial change has been owing to the instruc- 
tions of its ministers? Iam sorry to say, that the result has been 
too much the reverse.” 


‘ After quoting various authorities to shew that the pro- 
portion of Protestants to Catholics had diminished and 
was diminishing, and that avery large part of the £800,000 
was “ raised for the spiritual instruction of a small class of 
the people, while all the rest of the people derived no 
benefit whatever from that expenditure,’ he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 

“* What then is the state of the Church of Ireland? You in the 
first place are unable to diffuse its spiritual and religious doctrines 
amongst the great mass of the people and you have, in the second 
place, by your system of tithes, been brought constantly into collision 
with them. You have been constantly producing a state of things 
which, while it has led to the disturbance of this country, was 
irreconcilable with those spiritual objects for which the Bishop of 
London has said a Church Establishment alone ought to exist. 
Allow me to call the attention of the House to the principle which 
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the great authority I have quoted lays down. That authority 
states, that Church Establishments should be considered, as the 
means of moral and spiritual instructions and nothing else; the 
great object in establishing them was to be essentially useful. 
Bearing in mind what has occurred at Graigne and Rathcormac, I 
would ask whether the great and permanent objects of a Church 
Establishment can ever be secured by your determining that funds shall 
be demanded for the purpose of enforcing the doctrines of the Church of 
England, and for no other purpose whatever. Well then what do I 
propose to do in this case? I propose that there should be institut- 
ed such a reform of the Church of Ireland, as would enable us to 
adapt the Establishment to the spiritual instruction of those who 
belong to the Church, and that there should be no unnecessary 
surplus. Jf you adopt this principle, you cannot do otherwise than 
greatly reduce the Church of Ireland. I propose therefore that you 
should undertake this object, and that you should apply what shall 
appear to be the surplus in some way by which the moral and religious 
improvement of the people of Ireland may be advanced, by which 
their interests may be considered, and by which they may hereafter 
believe that the funds which are raised nominally for their benefit 
are used for their benefit in reality. It is with this view, then, 
that I mean to propose this resolution to the House :—‘ That 
this House resolve itself into a committee of the whole House 
to consider the temporalities of the Church of Ireland. The 
House having resolved itself into a committee I shall move, 
‘That it is the opinion of this ‘committee that any surplus 
which may remain after fully providing for the spiritual iustruc- 
tion of the members of the Established Church in Ireland, ought 
to be applied locally to the general education of all classes of 
Christians.’ In proposing this course I feel that I am doing no 
more than the case requires.” 


He then quotes the declared opinion of Sir Robert Peel, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the effect that 
‘* he was not averse to any new distribution of the revenues 
of the Church which would promote the interest and ex- 
tend the influence of the Church, but any measure to 
which he consented must be confined in its object to the 
promotion of the doctrines of the Church,’’ and he states 
the distinct question to be determined by the House 
between himself and the ministry to be, ‘‘ whether the 
House be determined to confine the revenues of the Church 
to purposes strictly ecclesiastical, or whether the appropri- 
ation of the revenue of the Church of Ireland, or any part 
of it, to uses by which the people of Ireland generally can 
be benefited, will secure the sanction of the House. The 
other night an Honourable Gentleman asked me whether I 
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proposed that any part of the money should go for the 
purpose of affording religious education to the Roman 
Catholics, or the principles of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
my answer is, that I propose to adopt the principle acted 
on by the National Board of Education for Ireland.’”’—‘‘ I 
cannot conceive that funds intended for the religious in- 
struction of the people can be misapplied when devoted to 
objects likely to make them good subjects of the state and 
religious and moral.’’ 

He then proceeds to consider the objections to his pro- 
posal, and we cannot perhaps do better than remind our 
readers how Lord John Russell met those objections. 


“ The first is the assertion of the principle that the property of 
the Church ought not to be diverted from the uses of the Church to 
which it belongs. Ido not hold the opinion that this is private 
property, aud that we can no more interfere with the revenues of a 
bishop than with the estate of an earl. Miue, however, is not the 
doctrine of right honourable gentlemen opposite. If they made 
their stand on the question of private right—if they said that eccle- 
siastical property shall not be disposed of otherwise than as it was 
originally desired or distributed, I could easily understand them ; 
but this is not their argument. They hold that the state may dis- 
tribute Church property otherwise than as at present ; that the state, 
for example, can take from a bishop and give to a rector or curate. 
Does that doctrine, then, I ask, bear any resemblance whatever to 
the law which recognises private property? Does parliament ever 
proceed on that principle in the latter case, and say, ‘ There are one 
hundred or two hundred great proprietors in this country, and it is 
expedient that wealth should be more equally distributed?’ If 
Church property be private property, we cannot for a moment stop 
to enquire whether the Bishop of Durham has too much. We are 
satisfied it is private, and we cannot touch it. On what principle, 
then, do we proceed, and to what conclusion does our principle 
necessarily lead? Lord Stanley proposed a bill which was passed 
into a law, and which diminished the number of bishops in Ireland. 
The number was too great, and the funds were to be distributed— 
in what manner? To those next in order—to deans and chapters. 
But supposing there was enough for them, and still a surplus, what 
then? Why, it was to be applied to rectors, to churches, to glebe- 
houses. But it might also happen that the bishops had too great a 
revenue still, so that there would be a surplus after all these objects 
had been accomplished. How is it possible to say that we can 
redistribute this property and yet not carry out the principle to its 
legitimate length, and distribute the surplus in a manner in which 
it may be most useful? On what principle do we go? Upon no 
other than this—that it is useful for the purpose of religious in- 
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struction that there should be a redistribution. And what do we 
come to next? Toa principle totally distinct from and at variance 
with every law by which private property is affected. I maintain, 
we can only do that on the grounds of public expediency, of public 
right, and of public advantage. If, then, I show that public right, 
public expediency, and public advantage require the application of 
some portion of these revenues to works of religious education and 
charity, where, I would ask, is the distinction between them? and 
how can the Right Honourable gentleman pretend that he holds that 
property more sacred than I do? I confess, that to my mind, the 
Right Honourable gentleman and his colleagues have no ground to 
stand upon. On the one hand they may stand on the notion of 
private property, and maintain the ecclesiastical revenues intact 
and inviolate to their original destination ; or, on the other hand, 
admitting the right of parliament to interfere, they must hold that 
for the benefit of the subjects of the realm, for their religious in- 
struction, for the well-being and harmony of the state, it may so 
interfere. But there is no resting between the two propositions ; to 
say that it should be partly distributed and partly kept sacred, 
partly interfered with for public objects, and partly considered pri- 
vate property, does seem to me to couple in one proposition, the ‘ 
utmost absurdity with the utmost inefficiency.” 


He thus argues that the actual course of legislation in 


this country, has determined that Church property is not 
private property, but liable to be disposed of by the legislature 
so as to become more useful; and if so, that there is no 
possible stoppage on the edge of ecclesiastical purposes, 
and that public utility alone must be the object aimed at by 
the legislature in the redistribution. Lord John Russell 
established his abstract principle by a vote of the House, 
let him now give it a practical application—the only prac- 
tical effect it has hitherto had has been to substitute his 
government for that of Sir Robert Peel—surely it cannot 
be that it was intended to have that effect only—it will be 
seen that such a taunt as this was thrown out against bim 
by the government—hitherto certainly events seem to 
verify the taunt; let him now redeem his character by 
giving practical effect to his principle. 

He proceeds to the second objection or argument 
“in defence of the present mode of applying Church 
property in Ireland—that the greatest number—fifteen 
to one is said—of the owners of the land in fee—are 
members of that Church. If I could fancy that any 
one could hold such a doctrine as this—that a Church 
Establishment was intended originally for the exclu- 
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sive benefit of the rich—that spiritual instruction should 
be given only to men who had an estate of inheri- 
tance, that none but a man who possessed a freehold estate 
should be entitled to the comforts and consolations of reli- 
gion, I could then understand the argument to which I 
have alluded ; but when I refer to any of the great authors 
I have quoted, who cannot be questioned or repudiated, 
and when I find it laid down that a Church Establishment 
is intended for the benefit of all classes, and more especially 
for the benefit, the instruction, and consolation of the poor, 
it is not enough to tell me, that those who originally con- 
tributed the sums which constitute the revenues of the 
Church, are protestants, and members of that Church; 
for I am bound to look at the effect of the payment of tithe, 
on the whole, as a system. Besides, on whomsoever the 
charge of maintaining the Establishment may ultimately 
fall, it is perfectly notorious that those on whom for the 
most the tithe is levied, and on whom it first falls, are 
members of the Roman Catholic faith. On these grounds, 
and unaffected by those objections I have noticed, I am 
prepared to move the resolution which I call on the House 
to sanction and affirm. I do think that if, without adopt- 
ing some such course as that which I venture to recom- 
mend, we pass the Tithe Bill in the shape in which it has 
been proposed, appropriating solely to the benefit of the 
Irish Church all its existing revenues, we shall neither 
obtain peace, nor act ultimately for the harmony and 
advantage of [reland. We have now the power of acting 
free from fear, free from any compulsion; there is no fear 
of foreign war before us, nor of civil war in Ireland. It is 
in our power at length to settle and gain the affections of 
that country, to silence the question of the Repeal of the 
Union, to gain the tribute of grateful homage from a peo- 
ple so warmhearted, so eminently brave and loyal; while 
we shall, at the same time, have the satisfaction of reflect- 
ing that in doing justice to Ireland we shall have contri- 
buted more than by any other means we can adopt, to the 
future prosperity of the empire, making her unconquerable 
by her enemies, and an example of religious liberality to 
the rest of the world.”” But what if parliament do not 
thus do justice to Ireland and gain the affections of the 
Irish people? what if parliament pass his Lordship’s 
resolutions, but the only practical result should be to sub- 
stitute his Lordship’s government for that of Sir Robert 
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Peel, without any such measure of justice as Lord John 
Russell here recommends, ever reaching the Irish people ? 
The Irish people have since that time behaved better than 
Lord John Russell thought it possible that men could do, 
if unrelieved from such a Church; they have manifested, 
whatever they may feel, less dissatisfaction than might 
under such circumstances be expected, and it remains still 
for his Lordship to maintain his political reputation by 
carrying out his argument in a quiet time like the present, 
to its legitimate conclusion, and thus to prove, though late, 
that he sincerely aimed at the welfare of the people, and not 
a mere change of ministry. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull, on behalf of the government, 
in reply, ‘‘ wished the House to judge whether the motiou 
had for its object only distinctly and openly the settle 
ment of the question which it professed, or whether he had 
not rather availed himself of an opportunity for the purpose 
of trying what was a much more important matter in the 
noble Lord’s view, the relative strength of the two parties in 
that House?”’ Here the taunt is thrown directly in Lord 
John Russell’s teeth ; and what has he ever yet done but 
to verify the taunt? It is not even now too late to estab- 
lish an imperishable name for sincere statesmanship by 
doing this justice to Ireland. Sir Edward Knatchbull 
certainly took the bull by the horns—“ ‘lo the proposition 
of the noble Lord he must withhold his consent on this 
distinct ground—he was not prepared to give his assent to 
the application of Church property to other than Protes- 
tant Church purposes. Such was his decided conviction ; 
he would take issue on that point, and he was prepared to 
stand or fall by it.’” And he did fall by it, and the noble 
Lord rose by it; but for any other practical result it might 
as well have been a point on which some unascertained 
number of spirits were dancing. And, again, Sir Edward 
Knatchbull said he would “call the attention of the House 
to the ultimate’’ (he might rather. have called it the imme- 
diate) ‘‘ object of the noble Lord’s proposition. That object 
evidently was to remove from their situation his majesty’s 
present ministers.”’ 

Mr. H. G. Ward during the debate thus simply and 
justly stated the question at issue: ‘* The principle of Sir 
Robert Peel was the total inalienability of Church property 
to other than ecclesiastical purposes; the principle laid 
down by Lord John Russell was that Church property 
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was applicable to all such purposes of general utility as 
parliament in its wisdom might determine.”’ And in order 
to illustrate more distinctly the question upon which the 
House of Commons then voted, we may quote another 
remark of Mr. Ward—‘‘ That although redistribution 
might, and no doubt would, be effectual in England— 
although it might satisfy every honest reformer in this 
country, still he thought the distinction between Ireland 
and England to consist in this, ‘ that in Ireland redistribu- 
tion would not be of the slightest use; it would not remove 
one fraction of the burden which pressed now on the peo- 
ple; it would not allay in any degree the irritation now 
subsisting.” 

One of our objects being to remind those who are now 
in a position of authority, of the opinions to which they then 
pledged themselves, and by which they attained their pre- 
sent position, and to call upon them to redeem their 
pledges, and give effect to their opinions, we may quote a 
few sentences from the speech of Mr. now Sir Charles 
Wood, in the same debate. Recollecting what had been 
not very consistently objected, as to the mere abstract 
nature of the proposition, and as to the practical results 
which might flow from it, he thus declared that he accepted 
the consequences, and was anxious to arrive at them; “‘ it 
was because he believed that the decision of this most im- 
portant question depended upon the decision of the resolu- 
tion, which, if it were not in itself practical, would, if 
acceded to, be followed by the most practical results, that 
he did not hesitate to express his concurrence in and ap- 

roval of the motion which the noble lord had introduced. 
it had been their misfortune to postpone measures having 
for their object the benefit of the people of Ireland, espe- 
cially those connected with the Church Establishment, and 
the religious feelings of the people, beyond the time when 
it would have been politic to adopt them. As a proof of 
the justness of this observation, he would refer to the 
signal instance of concession to the Roman Catholics by 
the grant of Catholic Emancipation; and whilst upon this 
point he would say that he would not concur in the opinion 
pronounced by Sir James Graham with respect to the in- 
gratitude which he asserted had been exhibited on the part 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, notwithstanding that 
they had been released by the parliament of Great Britain 
from the religious disabilities under which they had so long 
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laboured. He believed that the Catholics of Ireland were 
grateful to those who then supported their just claims ; but 
he could not admit that the oneal Catholics fairly owed 
any gratitude to the government which conceded, or the 
legislature which passed the measure of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. He did not wish to be considered as maintaining 
unnecessarily any opinions with respect to a past measure, 
but this he would say, that in the agitation which now pre- 
vailed in Ireland with respect to tithes, they were reaping 
the bitter fruits of the lesson which had been taught the 
people of Ireland, namely, that having appealed in vain to 
ra reason and justice, they owed their success to our 
ears. 

We now appeal to the reasons which Sir Charles Wood 
then urged and ask for that justice to Ireland which he 
then claimed, and address our appeal to Sir Charles Wood 
himself, as a minister of the crown—now is the calm time 
of reason apt for voluntary justice—will Sir Charles Wood 
repeat the error against which he then warned the House, 
and leave the grievance of the Church of Ireland unre- 
dressed until some sweeping measure has hastily to be 


passed under the influence of fear? ‘* Where,’’ he pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ could they find any country under any system of 
Church Establishments, be they Catholic or Protestant, 
where a rich Church, with a small congregation, was main- 
tained at the expense of an overwhelming we belong- 


ing to a different persuasion? But their feelings were no 
less outraged than their property was taxed in the mainte- 
nance of one Church established by law, and in the support 
of another to whose ministry they contributed through in- 
clination. What, he would ask, would be their feelings, if 
two such establishments were supported at the expense of 
the people of England? Would they not be filled with a 
just indignation at such an unwarrantable infliction upon 
their consciences and resources? And could they expect 
that when they, with all their superior notions of what was 
just and lawful, were unwilling to submit to the hardship, 
that the ignorant peasantry of Ireland should not give way 
to violence and outrage, when such a system was attempted 
to be forced upon them? If this, then, were a correct view 
of the case, if reason and judgment pointed out the course 
to be adopted, why should they not at once strike at the 
root of the evil, and determine upon a different appropria- 
tion of the revenues of the Irish Church ?’’ 
VOL. LI.—No. CII 6 
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Let Earl Russell and Sir Charles Wood rise in their 
respective Houses of the legislature, and as ministers of 
the crown, speak and act now as they spoke and argued 
then. Perhaps it may be said that they would be left in a 
minority, and soon cease to be ministers; each, however, 
might at once console himself with the fiat justitia ruat 
celum, and the battle of Justice, like that of freedom, 
though often lost, would eventually be won. Statesmen 
who have seen the Catholic Emancipation passed, reform 
of parliament accomplished, and the Corn Laws repealed, 
need not despair of seeing a thorough reform of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland attained, and its revenues applied 
tu the religious and moral improvement of the Irish people, 
if they only throw themselves with determination into the 
struggle, and act in parliament according to their recorded 
opinions. 

In the course of his reply, Sir R. Inglis stated, as a sort 
of argument, in favour of the Irish Established Chureh, 
that ‘‘ in the year 1762 there were only 542 Protestant 
Churches in Ireland, they soon after reached the number 
of 643; in the year 1800 they were 689, and since 1800 not 
less than 312 new Churches were erectel, and sixty-four 
more were in progress ;’’ and this he mentioned as a proof of 
** the great advancement of the Protestant religion,’ when 
contemporaneously with it the proportion of Protestants 
to Catholics in Ireland was diminishing, and as these 
new Protestant churches and others since have been either 
wholly or partly built with public money, the fact of such 
their erection is in reality an additional grievance to the 
country. Often have we, in recently passing through 
Ireland, seen a good new Protestant church, a neat nice 
building, towards the construction of which, as we under- 
stood, a grant of public money had been obtained, whilst 
near it the Catholic chapel, which the people frequented, 
was in comparatively poor condition; the church did not, 
by its trimness win, or the chapel by its scantiness lose 
an attendant, and the Protestant religion really gained 
nothing but an increase of popular ill-will from this its 
architectural increase. 

Mr. Poulter in support of the motion used some argu- 
ments which deserve quotation in his own language. 
*‘It was now contended by a Church, whose sole title 
was a parliamentary title, who claimed by the dispossession 
on the part of the state of another Church, without the 
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slightest regard to vested interests, that that state had not 
the power in the most extreme case to apportion or reduce 
that Church even under a distinct recoguition of all vested 
rights. Who could doubt what the title of the Church was 
who had read-the Stat. 2 and 3 Ed. 6, by which the clergy 
were bound to the use of the Common Prayer under the 
penalty of deprivation? Who could doubt what the title 
was who could read the Stat. 13 Eliz., by which all bene- 
fices were taken from those who refused to subscribe to the 
articles of the Church of England? If this extreme seve- 
rity of legislation was adopted in this country, what must 
have been the course of things in Ireland where there was 
not the slightest pretence for a reformation? Here, then, 
were the title deeds, here was the commencement of the 
title of the Protestant Church, to the use and support of 
which, by the will of the nation, a vast property, granted 
principally by private Catholic individuals, to the ministers 
of their own persuasion, was forcibly, and contrary to the 
intent of the grantors, applied and converted. If this 
statutable disposition had been for a year only, and had 
been from that time down to the present annually renewed, 
the case would have stood in principle precisely as it does 
at this moment. It was most important to consider that 
the national transfer of which he had spoken was for life 
only, and this interest alone, had passed from time to time 
to the-actual and living members of the Church, the fee- 
simple remaining in abeyance, and in the guardianship 
and custody of the nation. He put his support of this 
motion entirely on the distinction between the principles of 
the twoestablishments. Bothstood in need of great changes, 
but while a better administration and distribution is suffi- 
cient for the one, diminution is absolutely required for the 
other. No appeal to the rights of property, beyond existing 
lives, could ever be maintained where such rights were 
never united with the real and religious interests of a 
nation. 

Mr. Gladstone the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
argued in the following remarkable manner; “ He thought 
Church property was as sacred as private property, 
but between private property'and Church property he saw 
a difference. He should say that the former were sacred in 
person and the latter to purposes, Did the Reformation 
violate the sacredness of Church property? The sacred- 
ness could not in all cases be strictly maintained; but it 
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was always desirable to keep the property as sacred as 
circumstances would permit. Such was the case at the 
Reformation ; but would such be the case if the motion of 
the noble Lord opposite was carried? At the time of the 
Reformation the legislature, composed of the representatives 
of the country, having changed the established religion 
changed to the same extent the appropriation of Church 
property. If the Protestants should ever happen to be 
again in a minority in that House, he for one, avowed his 
conviction that a return of the ancient appropriation would 
be a fair and legitimate consequence. ”’ 

Does not this argument of Mr. Gladstone necessarily 
involve the right of passing the motion of Lord John 
Russell and altering the appropriation of the Church 

roperty, if the majority of the House should think proper ? 

f a Catholic majority could reapply the property to Catholic 
Church purposes, a majority partly Protestant and partly 
Catholic, or even wholly Protestant, could re-apply it to 
purposes partly Protestant and partly Catholic, to the 
education of the people, whether Protestant or Catholic ; 
and if, as admitted by Mr. Gladstone, the sacredness 
could not always be strictly maintained, though it was 
always desirable to keep the property as sacred as 
circumstances would permit, could a case arise, or be 
imagined where the sacredness to protestant ecclesiastical 
purposes would be less possible or more inexpedient 
than in the case of the Established Church of Ireland, and 
would not an application to the general moral and religious 
education of the Irish people be an appropriation as sacred 
as the existing circumstances of Ireland really do permit ? 
It appears to us that Lord John Russell’s motion may 
be maintained upon Mr. Gladstone’s argument. 

The same result might be arrived at by following to 
its legitimate consequences the following remarks of Sir 
William Follet in the same debate, ‘‘ The property of the 
Church was held on certain trusts, and if it could be 
shewn to him that any resolution for altering the mode of 
distribution could better effect the purpose for which it 
was held, then he was ready to admit that the legislature 
not only had a right but was bound to interfere to effect 
that alteration ;’’ for it may be found, on referring back to 
the fourfold purposes for which tithes were previously held, 
that the education of the poor was one of them, and any 
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redistribution which included this object would only so 
far secure a better fulfilment of the original trust. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse (now Lord Broughton) made 
in support of the motion a very important statement, 
viz., that it was the intention of Lord Melbourne’s min- 
istry, if they had not been dismissed, to have brought 
forward a measure to deal with the revenues of the Church 
of Ireland even to the extent of what Sir W. Follet might 
call ‘‘ Confiscation.’’ Sir J. Hobhouse’s words were: “‘ I 
can only say that which is known to my late Colleagues, 
that we were determined, had his majesty been pleased 
to continue us in his service, to have come down to 
parliament with a measure on this great principle: Let 
the learned gentleman call it Confiscation if he likes—I 
call it a measure of justice; the country will deem it such. 
The parliament will by their vote tomorrow confirm it to 
be such, and at least justice will be done, I hope and 
believe, to that cabinet, and to that government who, with 
motives unsullied and unquestionable, as far as I know, 
intended to bring forward, for the relief of the people of 
Ireland, a proposition for the settlement of this great 
question.”” Let his colleagues follow up that language 
and that conduct now. 

Mr. Spring Rice (now Lord Monteagle) entered into a 
detailed argument to show that the proposed appropriation, 
so far from being a breach of trust, was in express conformity 
with one purpose to which the revenues of the Church of 
Ireland were by law expressly liable. He said, “ I support 
my noble friend’s proposition, not on mere general grounds, 
but upon peculiar grounds, arising out of Irish Ecclesiastical 
law. In the 28th of Henry VII[—at a period when in point 
of faith Ireland was still a Roman Catholic country—an 
Act was passed by which every incumbent was bound 
by oath at his ordination to keep or cause to be kept in his 
parish, a school for the instruction of the parishioners, 
tuking for the same the accustomed stipend. This does 
not rest upon a naked enactment, but progressive penalties 
were enforced. I will not stop to enquire whether that act 
was faithfully adhered to. There are authorities to show that 
to acertain extent it was partially enforced; andin late times 
these parochial schools were considerably extended. I 
shall be able to show that upon the authority of this statute, 
at various times both in Ireland and England the property 
of the Irish Church was held to be a trust capable of 
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enforcement and of extension at the will of the legislature ; 
and this, not for the education of any exclusive class, but 
for the general education of all classes of the people.”’ 

He quotes a resolution moved by Mr. Secretary Ord 
and adopted unanimously in the Irish parliament on 6th 
April 1778, “‘ That it is expedient to revise the act 28th 
Henry 8th for the establishment of parish schools, and to 
make provision for ascertaining a new scheme and rate of 
contribution towards their more effectual support and im- 
provement.”” Subsequently the 11th Report on Education 
in Ireland signed by the Primate and other orthodox autho- 
rities, concludes by recommending that “It is highly 
expedient that the contributions of the clergy should 
be paid with more regularity and to a greater extent 
than heretofore usual. It might not, it is submitted, 
be deemed unreasonable that they should be rated at 
a sum not exceeding 10} per cent of their respective 
incomes to be ascertained by the Bishops.” ‘In these 
words,’’ says Mr. Spring Rice, “are involved the very 
principle for which we contend.’”’ He then refers tothe report 
of the Royal Commissioners in 1825, and the evidence of 
Archbishop Magee before a committee of the House, and 
quotes the following passage from a speech of Lord Mary- 
borough (the Duke of Wellington’s brother,) then Secretary 
for Ireland, ‘‘ The parish schools were established in the 
reign of Henry VIII. for the purpose of teaching the inha- 
bitants of Ireland the English language; and the law 
directs that they should be kept by or at the expense of 
the clergyman of the parish. From that circumstance it 
appears at one period to have been inferred that the 
children brought up in parish schools were to be educated 
exclusively in the Protestant. religion. But that opinion 
is exploded, and in point of fact, children of every religious 
persuasion were eligible to be educated in these parish 
schools, Every clergyman took an oath to cause to be 
kept or to keep such a school; and thence he argues 
that it is quite in accordance with established ecclesiastical 
Jaw in Ireland that a part of the revenues of the Irish 
Church should be applied by parliament, towards the 
education of the people according to the system introduced 
by Lord Stanley, or according to any other system that 
might be thought preferable for the general education of 
the people. ? 

During the course of the debate in the Commons a con- 
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versation arose in the House of Lords in which the late 
Lord Plunkett declared his opinion “that the rights 
already existing should be respected, he was equally ready 
to affirm; but he did not scruple to say that if there should 
be a surplus after providing for all the legal services of the 
Church, that surplus was applicable to purposes at the will 
of the state connected with the education of the subjects of 
the country. When he spoke of the country, he spoke not 
of one sect alone in it, not of the education of Protestants 
or Catholics, but of both; for their education was a public 
object—an object for which these funds were originally 
intended and to which they ought to be applied,” and 
Lord Brougham followed him endorsing the same opinion. 
Sir John Campbell (the Jate Lord Campbell) said 
** When he came to Ireland, if the question were entirely 
res integra he should have hesitated Jong before he thought 
it right that a Protestant Establishment should be 
introduced into that country, because the vast majority of 
the people were of an opposite faith; but finding the 
Protestant Church established, he would decidedly say, let 
it at least be accommodated to the religious wants of the 
Protestant population. He maintained that the funds of 
that Establishment were excessive and ought to be reduced 
and applied to a more beneficial purpose.”’ 
™* With regard to the increase of churches in Ireland he 
would state to the House that about a year and a half ago 
he visited that beautiful and hospitable country, where 
there were pointed out to him, upon the most undoubted 
evidence, various instances of churches erected where there 
were no Protestant congregations at all, but merely as a 
job to the builder and carpenter; he remembered one 
instance where it was proved to him that so miserably had 
the job been done that the church had fallen several times, 
and that they were actually increasing the rates for the 
purpose of rebuilding it again.”? And yet such building 
of new churches was quoted by Sir R. Inglis and may be 
quoted again nowas a proof of the extension of the 
Protestant faith amongst the Irish people. 


“There had been,’ continued Sir J. Campbell, ‘a 
legislative Union ; we were now one great united empire, 
and he hoped we should continue so for many ages; but 
would it be said there must be uniformity of religious 
feeling-——that there must be one religion for the 
majority of those who formed the Legislative Union? He 
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knew of no such law; it was contrary to anything that 
could ever have been contemplated by the population of 
Ireland. Then, what was there in the Articles of Union 
that forbade the proper and adequate reduction of the 
Church Establishment to the wants of the people? He 
apprehended that all the articles of the treaty of Union 
were to be interpreted and construed or modified according 
to what the public good might require.”’ 

.Mr. Richards, “‘ although he desired to see the abuses of 
the Established Church remedied, and its income applied 
to the best advantage,”’ could not agree in the proposal of 
Lord John Russell, but ‘‘ would himself lay before them a 
plan which he thought would meet the occasion—he would 
revert to the original design of tithes. They were, as it 
was well known, chiefly intended for the benefit of the 
poor, and the mass of the people of Ireland came under the 
description of poor. By more than one statute of Henry 
VIII, the claims of the poor were fully admitted; and Dr. 
Doyle, in his celebrated letter to Mr. Spring Rice, said 
* there is little doubt that in the more ancient and pure 
times of the Church, all its revenue was the patrimony of 
the poor,’ and Selden stated that between the years 800 and 
1200 tithes were called patrimonia pauperum and stipendia 
pauperum—they belonged to the poor and were granted to 
the clergy in trust non quasi suis, sed quasi commendatis. 
He could not be brought to believe that if there were any 
surplus it ought to be given to education—it ought to be 
given to assist the aged and the infirm, to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, and provide generally for the wants of 
those who could not provide for themselves. By every 
_ motive of humanity, by every consideration of a prudent 
policy, he entreated the House to look to the origin of 
tithes and pay some respect to the wishes of those by whom 
they had been granted.’ 

Serjeant Wilde (late Lord Truro) said—“ The principle 
on which the proposed interference with the property of 
the Church Establishment proceeded had been recognized 
by the law over and over again. At various times statutes 
had been passed, applying the surplus revenues of the 
Church to other purposes. At various times, after the 
reign of Henry VIL, and the suppression of monasteries, 
statutes had passed taxing the Church revenue in some 
cases a tenth, in othercases a twentieth, and applying the 
proceeds sometimes to ecclesiastical, and sometimes to 
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secular purposes. What, he should like to know, was to 
become of the titles of lay impropriators if parliament had 
not the power to apply the revenues of the Church to any 
but ecclesiastical purposes? The property under consi- 
deration belonged originally to the Catholic establishment. 
It was beyond al! doubt originally the property of Catholics, 
whether by donations of private individuals, or by gifts of 
the crown. But he had never heard that the property had 
been transferred by the Catholics. ‘The property was not 
taken from them, but they were taken from the property, 
and after the Reformation was established certain oaths 
were ordered to be taken which excluded those who were 
conscientious adherents to the Catholic religion, from hav- 
ing any share in or dominion over Church property. Thus 
the followers of that religion, which certainly had done 
more acts of piety and benevolence than any other, were 
driven from the ownership of that property which, by 
various titles, they once possessed. he argument of 
those who opposed any interference with the grants of the 
Church, went to the declaration that the character of that 
Church was wholly unimportant. As if those grants were 
made only to the professors of a religion, and not to the 
professors of that particular religion which had with it the 
hearts and affections of the people. They had now a 
Church Establishment in Ireland supported by property 
originally directed to the support of the Catholic religion. 
When the Catholic religion ceased to be the religion of 
the state, that property could not in many instances be 
applied according to the intentions of the donors, What 
then was to be done with it? It could not be returned to 
the donors. The state seized and took possession of it, 
and applied it as public property for the support of religion. 
Let them see what had been the consequence of its present 
application—what had been the result of the revenues ori- 
ginally devoted to the support of the Catholic religion, 
a so many years in the hands of Protestants? Had 
not Protestantism declined? Had those funds been ap- 
plied, then, in the most beneficial manner for the purposes 
to which they were originally destined? For whom was 
it that the Church Establishment had been instituted ? 
Was it for the ministers of the Church or for the congre- 

ation? The question had been argued as though the 

stablishment had been erected merely for the purpose of 
supporting so many clergymen. Would they maintain 
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that this property was held in trust solely for the ministers 
of the Church without any reference to the fact of whether 
or not they had congregations? If they did, he would only 
observe, that there were still some, who while they got rid 
of schedule A in politics as a disgrace, consented to retain 
it in religion. It was not proposed to draw from the Pro- 
testant Establishment one shilling that was necessary for 
it—it was not proposed to meddle with the interests of any 
person living; all that was sought was to apply the surplus 
revenue, if any, of the Irish Church to the purposes of 
general education.”’ 

Lord John Russell, in his reply, thus dealt with the mode 
in which the examples of Scotland and Canada had been 
endeavoured to be explained away ;—‘‘ Lord Stanley said 
that although he will not consent to anything of this sort 
being done in Ireland, yet he might be induced to consent 
to its being done in Canada, because you have entered into 
treaties with Canada, and it is quite right that there should 
be a different establishment in Scotland because the Scotch 
established their own Church. Now, when my noble 
friend talks in this way, surely he does a little forget that 
we in this house are bound to attend to the interests of 
Ireland as much as to those of the people of England. We 
sit here owing a solemn duty to the people of Ireland; and 
if it can be shown that any plan of this kind will be as use- 
ful to the people of Ireland as the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic religion was to the people of Canada, or 
the Presbyterian religion was to the people of Scotland, I 
do not think we should be fairly entitled to say, ‘ We are 
not bound by the letters of treaties, and therefore we will 
> om ot eee cries, and refuse to listen to your com- 
plaints, 

The appropriation resolution, as proposed by Lord John 
Russell, and as carried by the House of Commons, was— 
‘* That this house resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole Louse in order to consider the present state of the 
Church Establishment in Ireland, with the view of apply- 
ing any surplus of the revenues not required for the spi- 
ritual care of its members, to the general education of the 
people, without distinction of religious persuasion.’’ And 
on being carried, Lord John followed it up by a second 
resolution —‘‘ that it is the opinion of this House that 
no measure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland can lead 
to a satisfactory and final adjustment which does not 
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embody the principle contained in the foregoing resolution ; 
in moving which he quoted the following declaration of opin- 
ion by Lord Althorpe, from a speech by him during the pre- 
vious year—‘‘ Most undoubtedly the government did think, 
and he was prepared, as a member of the Protestant 
Church, to assert, that it would be most advantageous to 
the Protestant religion in both parts of the empire, not to 
continue in Ireland that irritation, which was consequent 
upon the present distribution of Church property in that 
country. It was impossible for any man, who looked 
with reasonable feelings upon the present system of 
distribution, not to say that so large an appropriation 
of property for the ministers of so comparatively small 
a part of the population was calculated to diminish in- 
stead of increase the number of Protestants in that 
part of the realm, because it was manifested that much 
dissatisfaction among the other sects was inevitable. 
With respect to the right of interference, he could not con- 
ceive on what grounds honourable gentlemen opposite, who 
were opposed to the government on this occasion, but who 
had conceded the right of parliament to deprive one cor- 
poration of a portion of its property to confer it upon 
another, should urge that the legislature had no right 
to apply the Church revenues to other purposes—he meant 
moral and religious purposes.”’ 

The motion was carried by a majority of twenty-seven, 
and on the following day the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel announced in their respective houses the dis- 
solution of the ministry on the ground that the vote was 
** tantamount toa declaration on the part of the House 
that it had not that confidence in his majesty’s govern- 
ment which entitled that government to submit to the con- 
sideration of the House the measures of which they had 
given notice.” 

The ministry of Lord Melbourne ensued, and a few days 
afterwards the Duke of Buckingham ‘asked the noble 
Viscount emphatically whether he was prepared, acting, as 
he said, in the interests of true religion, to bring forward a 
measure for the regulation of tithes in Ireland connected 
with that resolution, “that the surplus, if any, should be 
applied to other than religious purposes ?”’ to which Lord 
Melbourne contented himself with “‘ stating distinctly 
that he was bound by, and considered himself pledged to, 
act upon that resolution.” 
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And accordingly, in moving on behalf of the govern- 
ment for leave to bring in a bill to carry out the foregoing 
resolutions, Lord Morpeth, then Irish secretary, (now Lord 
Carlisle), remarked, ‘‘ There is one consideration that alone 
tends to lighten the pressure of difficulty, which I gather 
from all retrospect of the subject, and this is that for the 
first time, it devolves upon me to suggest a solution of the 
tithe question, accompanied by the assertion of a principle 
based, as it seems to me, on grounds of most just policy, 
of most honest conciliation—such as I believe to be almost 
indispensable to reconcile the parties concerned—in other 
words the nation at large—to the embarrassments and 
sacrifices which any settlement must in some degree 
entail.’”’ He stated the annual amount of the Irish tithes 
to be £665,000, of which £555,000 was in ecclesiastical, 
and £110,000 in lay hands, 

In consequence of the impossibility of collecting tithes in 
1832, 3, and 4, the sum of £1,000,000 was advanced by par- 
liament for the aid of the destitute clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland—a great part of this was lent to 
them, and Lord Morpeth announced that it should now be 
given tothem. In proposing this, Lord Morpeth remarked, 
‘ But it has been contended by many who sit on the same 
side of the house with myself, that they were not prepared 
to consent toso large a free gift on the part of this country, 
to relieve the embarrassments of the Irish clergy, or to 
prop up the tottering condition of the Irish Church, with- 
out receiving as an equivalent, such an alteration in the 
appropriation of its future disposable funds, as might be 
more consistent with the justice of the case—more conge- 
nial with the feelings of the country—more conducive to 
the real object of any settlement—the maintenance of civil 
and religious peace. Such an appropriation we propose to 
engraft in our Bill.” The gift, therefore, was consented 
to on that condition ; the gift was retained, but the condi- 
tion remains to this day unfulfilled. 

He afterwards observed—‘‘ We have to deal with a state 
of things in Ireland, which in the present state of public 
opinion would have precluded any sane man from dreaming 
to found in that country, if everything had now to begin 
afresh, a Protestant Episcopal Church, Yet, finding it 
there, with its long prescription, interwoven with so much 
of the every day working of our civil policy, we are not 
prepared to uproot its foundations or destroy its frame- 
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work, At the same time I feel so sensibly the anomalous 
and precarious ground on which it now, upon the clearest 
evidence, is found to rest, that of nothing am I more con- 
vinced than that, if you refuse to modify it, you will find it 
beyond the power of man, at least, to preserve it.”’ The 
modification he referred to, was the appropriation of part 
of its revenues to general education ; that modification was 
refused ; we accept the opinion of my Lord Carlisle, that, 
under such circumstances it is impossible to preserve the 
Irish Church Establishment permanently. 

And after stating the provision which the Bill proposed 
to make for the Established Clergy in Ireland so as not to 
leave a single Protestant soul there uncared for, or unpro- 
vided with spiritual ministration paid by the state, he adds, 
‘‘ after all such purposes shall have been satisfied, all the 
further sums that accrue in each year will be applied by 
the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland to 
the religious and moral instruction of all classes of the 
people, without distinction of religious persuasion.”’ 

He then states that there are in Ireland altogether 
2405 parishes, of which he supplies a list of 151 without 
a single Protestant in them, and a list of 860 of which no 
Parish contains more than 50 Protestants, the far greater 
part of them being under 30 each. And he furnishes 
another statement shewing that the reserve fund which he 
proposed to establish for the purpose of general education 
might be calculated at once to yield the very moderate 
sum of £58000 a year. ; 

He declares that “in introducing a measure which is to 
regulate the future constitution of a religious establishment 
now in existence, and in endeavouring to adapt it to the 
state of society in which it is found, he will not hang back 
or shrink from any limitation of its privileges or diminution 
of its revenues which seems to be prescribed by the circum- 
stances of the case and a sense of fairness and justice 
towards other parties; while he will be scared by no names 
of confiscation, spoliation, and sacrilege, when he thinks 
himself justified on the plainest grounds of policy and 
truth.”’ And in conclusion he states the main object of 
the bill to be ‘‘ that when you are calling upon the country 
to ratify and secure, at considerable cost and sacrifice, the 
future maintenance of a Church Establishment, which 
alone ought to exist on the plea of the national good, you 
are called upon to give it such adecent conformity with the 
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tenure of its existence, and with the extent of its duties 
as may render it an object of enforced esteem and respect- 
ful forbearance, instead of an unfailing source of contempt- 
uous repr oach and angry resistance.’ 

r. Shaw, in opposing the bill said, “ If it was the noble 
Lord’ s intention to destroy the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, let him do so in a more noble, a more manly, a 
more honest, and a more humane manner than the one he 
now proposed to adopt. Let him bring in a bill expressly 
and directly for the abolition of the Irish Church, and let 
not the extinction of the church depend upon the extinction 
of its friends and adherents.” We certainly fail to 
recognise the peculiar hardship of the extinction of a 
church being made to depend upon the extinction of its 
friends and adherents. 

The Bill, was carried through the Commons but rejected 
in the Lords, and the same thing occurred again in the two 
following years; the opposition became emboldened, : and in 
1838 when Lord John Russell again moved that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee to take into consideration 
the resolutions respecting Irish tithes, he was met by a 
special motion of Sir ‘Thos. Acland to rescind the appro- 
ager clause; the House however negatived this motion. 

n ad lressing. the House on this occasion, Lord John 
Russell, after referring to Warburton’s theory or system of 
union between Church and State, observed that “ if we 
compare this system with the present condition of the 
Church of Ireland, we must see that while on the one side 
every condition required by the Church is complied with 
by the state, on the other side the Church is unable to 
comply with the requisitions of the state. It cannot enforce 
among the people the doctrines of morality and the precepts 
of religion, because the great majority of the people of 
Ireland are unwilling to receive them from such hands.”’ 

— The condition of Ireland furnishes a singular example 
of an Established Church in a country in three parts out 
of four of which that Established Church is in a small 
minority, and that under such circumstances, it is im- 
possible the lessons given by the ministers of that Estab- 
lished Church can reach the heart or influence the conduct 
of the great body of the people’’—by “‘ means of education 
you. may supply in some degree the defect of not 
having an Established Church connected with the 
majority of the people’—he began to perceive that 
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the longer the delay and the larger must be the measure 
of justice when eventually attained ; and he told the House 
“that this adopted some time since, would have been a 
final and perpetual settlement. But it is out of my 
power to say that this or any measure which can be pro- 
posed, and is likely to pass through parliament, can have 
that effect now, whatever might have been the case long 
ago ;’’ and again still more emphatically after expressing 
his belief that a plan which embodied the principle of 
appropriation would have been final and satisfactory, in 
1835, he adds, ‘‘ I cannot say that any plan even embodying 
‘the principle of the resolution of 1835 would now be final and 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland.’’ Let the friends of 
the Church persist in resistance till a stormy period and 
they will be reminded of this remark of Lord John 
Russell. ‘The present Lord Carlisle thus summed up 
the argument, ‘‘ It is as one country saying to its sister 
and co-ordinate country, ‘ You are a conquered nation and 
my religion shall be yours’—it is as one man saying to his 
fellow creature, ‘my opinion is sounder than yours, and 
you shall either profess it or starve.’ ”’ 

The Ministry, then, seeing no immediate chance of 
carrying their Bill through the Lords if it included the 
appropriation clause, and yet wishing to do something 
towards the pacification of Ireland, introduced and carried 
their tithe commutation act without such a clause. 

Mr. Ward reminded them that Lord John Russell had 
declared that not even to keep the ministry in office would 
he consent to forego the principle of appropriation, and 
that Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill and the Test 
Act were all carried although they had all been thrown out 
in the House of Lords. 

Lord Carlisle, in endeavouring to justify the then policy 
of the Government, declared that ‘‘ He considered the case 
of the Church of Ireland to be then what he had always 
considered it, and had never shrunk from describing it. 
In his opinion the substantial justice of the question 
remained where it was when they adopted the resolutions 
of 1835, and when recently they refused to rescind them; 
but his opinion also was that a period had now come in 
1838, after the experience of the unsuccessful attempts of 
three successive years, when it became a matter of para- 
mount expediency, or in other words of paramount duty, to 
terminate, at least to do the best .to terminate, to leave 
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no step untried, by which they might hope to terminate the 
excitement, the agitation, the collisions, the litigation, the 
increasing dissensions between the clergy and laity, the 
biting exasperations between Catholics and Protestants, 
and the increasing risk of bloodshed which were the result 
and consequence of the tithe question in Ireland.” And 
Mr. Hume briefly but emphatically declared his conviction 
** that until the principle of appropriation was recoguized 
by act of parliament lreland would never be quiet; and if 
he were an Irishman he should not be satisfied till that 
was done.”’ 

. The Bill, however, was passed in the form recommended * 
by Government, and the appropriation clause, after having 
answered its temporary purpose of determining the fate of 
ministries, has yet to yield its fruit to the people of Ireland. 

Can a system, respecting which a nobleman who, going 
to Ireland as the Duke of Wellington’s Viceroy, felt com- 
pelled to write as follows, ever endure in an enlightened 
country? The Marquis of Anglesey thus wrote home to 
his Government : ‘ If the present system be persevered in, 
the king’s Government will soon be left in Ireland without 
any other party than the king’s troops. The Establishment 
which at all times exceeded the wants of the Protestant 
congregations, has hitherto been upheld by the state, 
mainly on the ground that it served the temporal use of 
consolidating the connection between the two countries. 
But this service it no longer performs. Instead of strength- 
ening the connection it weakens it. Any Government 
henceforth pledged to maintain the Establishment must be 
brought into constant and permanent collision with public 
opinion and with the prejudices and passions of the Lrish 
people.’ And again, ‘fa strong impression has been 
forced upon me that no measure of adjustment, however 
satisfactory in other respects, will perfectly meet the 
emergency, which does not include such a gradual reduc- 
tion of superfluous members as shall finally bring down the 
numbers of its dignitaries and officiating ministers to 
a scale commensurate with the religious wants of the 
Protestant Community.” 

That grievance which was described in such terms as we 
have quoted, thirty years ago, still afflicts Ireland and 
enfeebles Great Britain. 

Is there indeed such a grievance as this Established 
Church of Ireland in any part of Europe or in any partjof the 
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civilized world? A Church established against the will of 
the people, and enjoying great revenues amongst a people 
the majority of whom differ from it? It is an anomaly which 
shocks all our notions of propriety and decency. There is 
nothing else like it in existence; and if it did not actually 
exist, so gross is the absurdity of it, that we should be 
ready to declare that it could not by any possibility come 
into existence. Yet there it is, the great cause why 
millions of our fellow subjects have for years been treated 
by us as aliens, which has been felt by them to be so, and 
has been therefore the radical cause of their disaffection 
towards us, (we write according to the fact as an English- 
man,) and which is now almost the only thing which stands 
in the way of a perfect cordial union between the two 
countries. And yet because we find it there we look com- 
placently or indifferently upon it. We have great sympathy 
for the real or fancied wrongs of other people. Our moral 
aid is given to the Italians and the Hungarians, and every 
other complaining race. Yet what have the Hungarians or 
the Italians, or any other race of people to complain of like 
the Irish Established Church? Even the serfs of Russia 
have not to maintain a church which is alien to them. 
And if it were sought to make them do so, is there 
anything more likely to bring the power of Russia erash- 
ing down? This Irish Church it is which makes us the 
laughing-stock of Europe when we talk of our liberality, 
whilst France, Belgium, Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia, 
Austria are in this respect far in advance of us.* Our 
journals teem with sympathy for foreign wrongs, our plat- 
forms and public halls resound with our ery of indignation 
against old abuses-—provided only they be distant ;—and of 
sympathy for oppressed nationalities—if only they are 
foreign; let the statesmen and the people of England cure 
the abuses of the Established Church of Ireland, and then 
they may perhaps hold out clean hands to the help of 
others. We do not feel the grievance in its real enormity 
because we have grown accustomed to it; let us try to 
realise it to gur minds, by applying it to England and to 
English Protestants. How would English Protestants feel 
and how would they act, if, the relative numbers of Protes- 
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tants and Catholics being still what they are now in 
England, all the churches in England, all the tithes, glebes 
&c., and other revenues of the Established Church of 
England belonged to the small number of English 
Catholics, and they, the English Protestants, the great 
majority of the people, had perforce to pay tithes or com- 
position to the Catholic priests, besides voluntarily main- 
taining their own clergy. Let any English Protestant 
think whether he, or whether the English Protestants 
generally, would stand this—-let him imagine what their 
feelings would be if they perforce submitted to it, and 
whether they would be likely ever to rest contented under 
it? ‘The feelings of the Irish are what the feelings of the 
English would be, under such circumstances, and in 
addition to the recollection of hundreds of other injuries, 
they still have the indignant sense of this monstrous in- 
justice. Is it prudent to let such a state of feeling endure? 
Ts it possible that it can endure without serious mischief ? 

Will then the English Protestants do as they would be 
done by? Will they grant now to the Irish Catholics 
what, under similar circumstances they would demand as 
an act of justice for themselves? We do not now address 
ourselves to the bigots who would refuse a chaplain to the 
Catholic soldier, or the consolations of his own religion to 
the Catholic pauper or Catholic prisoner; we know well 
that the men who rant most about Catholic persecution 
are the very men who would persecute Catholics now if 
they could ; and, taking into account the altered circum- 
stances of the times, we believe that a persecutor in heart 
in the nineteenth century is worse than a persecutor in fact 
in the twelfth century; we do not address ourselves to 
those bigots who, with the accents of liberality on their 
lips, are incapable of acting, and cannot even be shamed 
into acting with common fairness towards their Catholic 
fellow subjects, and whatever they are made to do for them, 
do it reluctantly and grudgingly, and with as much ill- 
language at the same time as they can manage to utter, 
and who, if they pour any wine (or soup) down the throats, 
apply vinegar instead of oil to the bruised backs of the 
Irish Catholics. 

But we appeal to the Protestant statesmen whose re- 
corded opinions we have quoted, we appeal to the genuine 
liberal minded Protestants of this kingdom, for some, and 
indeed many such there are, to recommence their efforts 
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with a determination to give practical effect to their opin- 
ions on the subject of the Irish Church. It may be poli- 
tically or officially inconvenient, but we give the statesmen 
to whom we refer credit for higher motives than merely 
those of place or of party. If any party obstacles intervene 
toembarrass Earl Russell in attempting to carry a measure 
of appropriation, let him be as prepared to disregard all 
such considerations as he expressed himself in 1835. He 
then in his reply said—‘‘ In the course of last year, when 
the Tithe Bill was discussed, I declared to the House of 
Commons that I felt so strongly on the subject of appropri- 
ation, and that the complaint of the members for Ireland 
was so just, that even at the sacrifice of a dissolution of 
my political connection with those with whom I had go 
long acted, I was determined to sacrifice this consideration, 
and preferred acting according to what I thought to be my 
duty to my country. A little later [ declared that upon the 
principle of appropriation, I, for one, had made up my 
mind, and that 1 would much rather cease to be a minister 
than continue a system which I thought was founded upon 
bigotry and prejudice.”” And again—‘I am quite con- 
vinced that the principle itself is of so much importance, 
that it contains so much within itself that concerns future 
peace and future good government in Ireland, that I would 
not delay its assertion and its proposition for one instant, 
even if I were told that the effect of my urging it forward 
might be to destroy or relax any ministry which might 
exist or retard any measures which they might contem- 
plate for the public welfare.’”’ 

Let Earl Russell and his colleagues act upon the feeling 
here exhibited, and the time may come when the satisfactory 
settlement of this vital question may prove to have been their 
greatest contribution to the welfare of their country. And 
however inconvenient the expressed determination to carry 
an Appropriation Bill may be in the House of Commons, 
we believe that throughout the kingdom it would be a rally- 
ing cry for all sensible and practical reformers,* -and that, 
though perhaps excluding from office for a few years to 
come those who were active in its support, it would ad- 





* « Appropriation”? Ward was invited on that very account by a 
large English constituency to whom he was a perfect stranger to 
represent, aud he continued to represent them without one farthing 
of outlay as long as he remained in England. 
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vance, amid struggles and rebuffs, but steadily and cer- 
tainly, like the Reform Bill and the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, to that success which must in this country be the 
certain result of any determined effort to remedy flagrant 
injustice, and give contentment to the people, increased 
strength to the kingdom, and to the Irish Church more 
hold upon the hearts of its own adherents, and for the first 
time a fair chance of converting the Irish Catholics. 

To Irish Catholics and Irish Protestants we recommend 
that they make this question of the Established Church in 
Ireland the main question to which they direct their com- 
bined energies. Let it be the test of every political can- ° 
didate, and let no Irish constituency return a member to 
parliament who does not distinctly pledge himself to sup- 
port, and if necessary, to reintroduce at least so much of 
appropriation as was contained in the bill of 1835. In all 
local associations let this be the primary article of the 
political creed. “Some may wish to go further—we only 
recommend that a stand be taken on the ground which was 
occupied in 1835 by Lord Jolin Russell and Lord Carlisle. 

But we may be told, that our arguments, if good for any- 
thing, go to the extent of altogether destroying the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland, or at least of secularizing its 
revenues. We will not attempt to conceal that our argu- 
ment does go to this extent, and it will be perceived from 
the opinion of Protestant Statesmen which we have 
quoted, they admit that, if the thing were now to be done 
for the first time, the Protestant Church could not now be 
established in Ireland; but as they find it there, they are 
content to maintain it there. The more they clear it of 
abuses, the more strong must this inclination and the 
ability also to retain it become; whilst on the contrary, if 
left in its present condition, it is only a question of time 
when the day for its thorough reform will arrive; and if 
that day be delayed, and its arrival be obstructed in every 
possible way, when the accounting day does come, it will 
not be in calmness or deliberation that the change will be 
made, but it will in all probability be made by a sudden 
resolve, under the pressure of circumstances ; more will be 
conceded than might be required now, and yet the conces- 
sion, however large, made under such circumstances, will 
not give the satisfaction that might be secured now by a 
smaller but more voluntary measure. The present is 
indeed a time of peace and order. But it is at such a time 
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that fools are most thoughtless, and wise men most 
thoughtful. 

The question really is whether the revenues of the Pro- 
testant Established Church in Ireland shall now be appro- 
priated in such a manner as most effectually to promote 
the welfare of the people of Ireland, or whether the change 
shall be put off until some period of convulsion, of excite- 
ment and of danger, when the wishes of the people wrought 
up to angry determination, must, as a matter of necessity, 
be satisfied by a less conditional surrender, or perhaps 
even not be satisfied without an unconditional surrender. 
The question is now in the phase in which English Church- 
rates were some few years ago; a favourable arrangement 
of them might have been effected then. What kind of 
arrangement is or ever will-be possible now? This is but a 
weak illustration—the argument for English Churchrates 
being stronger than for the Established Church in Ireland, 
and the former being but a trifle compared with the latter. 
A great grievance and a great injustice like the Protestant 
Established Church in Ireland, cannot, in a country of 
free discussion, last for ever, or last very long. And it 
is not in human nature that six millions of people, who 


feel themselves as much entitled to justice as any other 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, should very long submit to such 
an injustice, 





Art. I11.—Annals of Ireland. Three Fragments, copied from ancient 
sources by Dubhaltach Mac Firbisigh; and edited with a translation 
and notes from a manuscript preserved in the Burgundian Library at 
Brussels, by John O’Donovan, LL.D., M.R.I.A, Dublin: Printed 
for the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society, 1860. 


OHN O’Donovan, born at Atateemore, in the County 

of Kilkenny, on the 9th of July 1809, was one of the 
nine children of Edmund O’ Donovan, a farmer in moderate 
circumstances, whose ancestor was traditionally said to 
have removed from the County of Cork to Kilkenny, early 
in the seventeenth century, The death of Edmund 
O’Donovan in 1817 caused the dispersion of his family ; 
and John O’ Donovan was brought to Dublin by his elder 
brother Michael, who, although in an humble position, 
contrived to procure for him the rudiments of a sound 
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education. His taste for historical pursuits was ascribed 
by him to the impressions made on his youthful mind by 
the narrations of his paternal uncle Patrick O’Donovan, 
who was regarded as the great depository of the legendary 
lore of Kilkenny and the adjacent counties. In 1826, Jolm 
O’Donovan commenced to apply himself to the study of 
archeology and philosophical grammar, to which his atten- 
tion was directed by James Scurry, ( O’ Scoraidhe) who 
had come from Waterford to seek literary employment in 
Dublin, Through Scurry, O’ Donovan became acquainted 
with James Hardiman, then a sub-commissioner of Irish 
Records, who, forming a high estimate of. his capacity, 
engaged him to transcribe legal and historical documents. 
This employment, together with the assistance received 
from his brother Michael, enabled O’Donovan to subsist 
till he obtained a situation on the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland, which had been commenced in 1825, The general 
direction of the arrangements of the Surveys of England 
and Ireland had been committed to Colonel Thomas Colby, 
of the Royal Engineers, who finding it inconvenient to 
devote his time to the local charge of the Irish Survey 
office, in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, entrusted that duty to 
Lieutenant Thomas A. Larcom, whom he brought with 
him from the English Survey. 

The Maps executed under the Survey being required to 
be made on a scale sufficiently large to exhibit the bound- 
aries of townlands, the Engineers soon found that the 
English modes of spelling the local names were embarras- 
singly vague and unsettled; it was consequently considered 
desirable to endeavour to identify the several places with 
the appellations by which they had been originally called, 
and thus establish, for future reference, a standard 
orthography on the Maps about to be published.* For 
this purpose Edward O’Reilly, compiler of the Irish 
Dictionary, was employed by the Government at a 
miserably low rate of remuneration, at the Survey 





* Upwards of a hundred and fifty years before the commence- 
ment of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland, this matter had engaged 
the attention of the acute Sir William Petty who made the 
following observations, in 1672: “But now all the lands are 
geometrically divided, and that without abolishing the ancient 
denominations and divisions. So that it is yet wanting to prevent 
the various spelling of names not understood, that some both com- 
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Office, Phoenix Park. As the townland and other divi- 
sions under various denominations had existed over the 
whole of Ireland from very early times, it soon became 
apparent that a sufficient extension of the original ortho- 
graphic inquiries, so as to trace all the mutations of each 
name, would be, in fact, to pass in review the local history 
of the whole country. A historical section of the Sur vey 

was consequently formed by Lieutenant Larcom, and 
placed under the care of George Petrie; in this depart- 
ment O’Donovan obtained an engagement at a very 
humble salary after Edward O’Reilly’s death in the year 
1829, having been recommended to Lieutenant Larcom, 
as a young lrish scholar of great promise. 

No accurate knowledge existed, at this period, of the 
ancient literature and language of Ireland; the latter, i in 
its colloquial and modern form, was preserved mainly 
among the natives of the humbler ranks, the wealthier 
classes of the country being, for the most part low English 
either in race or sentiment. With the distinguished ex- 
ception of the Rev. Dr. Charles O’Conor, no man of learn- 
ing and independent position had been found to devote 
himself systematically to studies so unremunerative and 
so difficult. Many individual meritorious efforts on a 
small scale in this direction had to be abandoned from 
want of adequate support before approaching to maturity, 
and, having produced no important fruits, they have sunk 
into comparative oblivion. The labours of the Irish 
‘Record Commission”? would have thrown a flood of light 
upon early Anglo-Irish history, but @e Commission was 
prehending the names of all public denominations according as they 
are spelled in the latest grants, should be set out by authority to 
determine the name for the time to come. And that where the 
same land hath other names, or hath been spelled with other con- 
scriptions of letters or syllables, that the same be mentioned with 
an alias. Where the public and new authenticated denomination 
is part of a greater antiquated denomination, that it be so expressed, 
as by being called the Kast, West, South, or North part thereof. 
And if the said denomination comprehend several obsolete or incon- 
siderable parcels, that the same be expressed likewise. The last 
clause of the Explanatory Act,” added Petty, “enabled men to put 
new names on their respective lands, instead of those uncouth, unin- 
telligible ones yet upon them. And it would not be amiss if the 
significant part, of the Irish names were interpreted, where they are 
not, or cannot be abolished.” 
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suddenly dissolved by Government when it had advanced 
far enough to be prepared to give to the public the results 
of much valuable labour. Of the native history documents 
and monuments of the Irish race a profound ignorance 
prevailed, coupled with theories and ideas of the most 
absurd and fantastic character, pompously put forward by 
pretentious and shallow literary charlatans. 

In the historical department of the Ordnance Survey 
was commenced a careful examination of printed books 
and manuscripts, with the object of extracting all the local 
information which they contained. The examination of 
the ancient manuscripts in the Irish language in the 
possession of the Irish Academy was undertaken by 
O’ Donovan, the results of whose early labours were sys- 
tematized by Petrie, in whom the acquirements of an 
artist were combined with logical and skilful antiquarian 
discernment in the department of native monuments 
and inscriptions—a science which may be said to have been 
uncultivated by Irish scholars before his time. 

At the commencement of these researches O’ Donovan 
was acquainted only with the modern Irish tongue, but, in 
the course of his labours, he by intense application gradually 
acquired a knowledge of the language in its ancient and 
obsolete forms. His first printed Essays appeared in 1832 
in the “ Dublin Penny Journal.”” That periodical was 

rojected by a Scotch working printer named Francis 

oss, then in the employment of Mr. John 8. Folds, of 
Great Strand Street, Dublin, and to its early numbers the 
Rev. Caesar OtwayWas the chief contributor. Its success 
was so great at the commencement that of some numbers 
upwards of seventy thousand copies were sold, and the 
— was obliged for a time to keep several of the 
1and printing presses then in use, constantly working to 
supply the demand. Eyancis Ross possessed an extra- 
ordinary faculty for extemporizing articles, which he com- 
posed as he proceeded with the arrangement of the type, 
without the assistance of any copy, and in this mode he 
frequently contributed to the “ Christian Examiner,” on 
which he worked as a compositor in Mr. Folds’ office. 

To the * Dublin Penny Journal” in 1832, O’ Donovan 
made the following contributions: Translation of Prince 
Aldfrid’s lrish Poem; Translation of the Irish Charter of 
Newry; Un the Antiquity of Corn in Ireland; The Battle 
of Clontarf; Irish Proverbs translated; Annals of Dublin 
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from the Four Masters; The Instructions of Cormac Mac 
Art; On the Antiquity of Mills in Ireland. These articles, 
written with an avowed desire of attaining to the truth in 
the subjects treated on, were replete with extracts from 
old documents in the Irish language which gave them an 
incontestible authority, and demonstrated that copious 
written materials existed for illustrating the history and 
antiquities of the country. 

O’Donovan established his character as an_ historic 
topographer by the Essay which he contributed to the 
Dublin Penny Journal, in May 1833, on Dunseverick 
Castle, the ruins of which stand on an insulated rock near 
the centre of a small bay, three miles east of the Giant’s 
Causeway. Various Irish writers of high repute had set 
down Dunsobarky as the ancient name of Carrickfergus ; 
while others assumed it to be the old appellation of Down- 
patrick ; and as a specimen of the state of Irish learning in 
the year 1823 we may here quote the following etymology 
of the name given by Mac Skimin in the second edition 
of his History of Carrickfergus: 

“Until about the beginning of the second century we 
have no document that notices Carrickfergus, when we 
find it first distinguished by the name of Dunsobarky.— 
The above name appears to be a compound of two words 
purely Celtic; the dun, din, dune, or don, primarily 
signifying a mount, hill, high ground, or insulated rock, 
and sobhar, or sobarky strong, powerful, or the like.”’ 

In direct opposition to such pretentious writers, 
O’Donovan demonstrated from documents of unimpeach- 
able authenticity, that Dunsobarky was neither Carrick- 
fergus nor Downpatrick, but the insulated Dunseverick, 
the erection of which is especially recorded by the old 
native chroniclers, who state that it was called Dun 
Sobhairce, or the Fort of Sobharce, from having been built 
by a Chief of the latter name; and under this appellation 
it is noticed in the oldest Irish manuscript now extant in 
Ireland. O’Donovan concluded this remarkable Essay 
on Dunseverick Castle with the following observations: 


“T should not have troubled the reader with so many quotations 
and minute references, had I not felt myself called upon to correct 
this gross mistake in the geography of ancient Ireland—a mistake 
which it has been the custom of every writer who has treated of the 
subject to copy from his predecessors, without examining the 
grounds on which the statement rested. I am also fully convinced, 
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that unless we quote original and authentic MSS. for the proof of 
Irish history, our arguments are baseless, and we leave the history 
of ~~ the same muddy thing which it has always been justly 
styled.”’ 

O’Donovan’s last contributions to the “Dublin Penny 
Journal’ were three articles on Cormac’s Glossary, the 
third of which appeared in August 1833. 

The first portion of the proposed “‘ Memoirs”’ to accom- 
far the Ordnance Maps of Ireland was laid before the 

ritish Association on the occasion of its meeting at 
Dublin in the year 1835. The same work considerably 
enlarged and amended was published in 1837 under the 
title of “‘ Memoir of the City and North-western liberties 
of Londonderry—Parish of Templemore.”’ The historical 
department of this volume, treating of the ancient build- 
ings and other monuments, together with the annals of 
the locality was the work of Petrie and O’Donovan; and 
here, for the first time, for the iliustration of Irish history 
were brought together the combination of artistic and 
scientific knowledge, with a collation and an examination 
of every accessible ancient writing having reference to the 
laces under consideration; all the existing vestiges being 
eeiion closely examined and compared with the notices 
of them discovered in the old manuscripts. 

In November 1835, Kugene O’Curry was engaged 
upon the Historical Department of the Ordnance Survey, 
for the purpose of extracting topographical information 
from ancient Gaelic documents, and, in the course of these 
investigatious, a thorough knowledge was acquired of the 
contents of all the accessible historical manuscripts in the 
Irish language. The Office of the Historical Department 
of the Survey was located at the house of Petrie, in Great 
Charles Street, Dublin, where, in addition to O’ Donovan 
and O’Curry, Thomas O’Connor, Patrick O’ Keeffe, and, 
for a time, James Clarence Mangan were engaged—*‘ with- 
out any work but learning’’*—collecting materials, making 
transcripts and investigating records; the total number of 
labourers in this department amounted at one period to 
thirteen. It may be here observed that literary works, 
somewhat analogous to that thus undertaken by the 
Government, had been carried on, even in times of great 








* «Cen ar, cen buain, cen tirad, 
Cen gnimrad achtmad leigeand.” 
Felire Aengius. 
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national prostration, by the private munificence of natives 
of Ireland, to the individual liberality of some of whom we 
are ;indebted for many important compilations and tran- 
scripts of various historic documents, the originals of which 
have since disappeared. 

The labours of the Historical Department of the Ordnance 
Survey were not confined to the study. After the name 
of every important place in a county had been tabulated 
in the various forms in which it was found in old writings, 
O’Donovan and others of the staff, during the summer 
months, proceeded to these localities, inspected the exist- 
ing remains of monuments, learned from the old Irish- 
speaking people the vernacular name of each town-land, 
and carefully noted down all the local traditions and 
legends. If they met with a monument of any kind 
apparently historic, such as a church with the name of 
a Saint connected with it, not noticed in the collec- 
tions supplied from the Office in Dublin, a further search 
was made in the historic department for information bear- 
ing upon that particular place. A clue to such further 
inquiry was often supplied from the information acquired on 
the spot; for, although it was frequently impossible at first 
to discern to which place or church the historical authorities 
referred, as the same names of places, Saints, and founders 
of churches commonly occurred in different localities, yet 
when the Patron day of the Saint or founder was ascer- 
tained in the locality itself, as preserved by tradition, a 
key was given to the examiners of the manuscripts, and 
all the information these documents supplied was forwarded 
to the local investigators. Thus very many ancient remains 
were identified, which otherwise would have been lost to 
history: much valuable ancillary information was also 
derived from the traditions and legends of the natives, 
since obliterated by famine, eviction and emigration: 


“Such tales Momonia’s peasant tells no more.” 


The results of these local investigations were reduced to 
writing, and transmitted regularly in the form of official 
letters to Lieutenant Larcom, the Director of the Survey. 
In this mode was collected a large body of historic infor- 
mation relative to every part of lreland, and records made 
of the various forms of spelling, at different periods, the 
name of each of the existing 62,000 town-lands. Of the 
entire 144,000 names on the maps every one was made the 
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subject of more or less investigation; the name finally 
adopted being that among the modern modes of spelling 
most consistent with the ancient orthography, and ap- 
proaching as near to correctness as practicable, without 
restoring the original and often obsolete appellation. 

The energy, scholarship, and acumen, exhibited by 
O’ Donovan throughout these labours, made a remarkable 
impression on all those with whom he came into contact: 
while his amiable nature and total want of pedantic 
assumption, gained him the friendship even of many who 
had been taught to entertain strong prejudices against his 
race and creed. 

To add to the completeness of the Survey, skilled 
draughtsmen were dispatched to draw the chief existing 
remains of interest; and thus was produced the series of 
sketches by W. F. Wakeman, and G. V. Du Noyer, 
now preserved in the Library of the Royal Irish 
Academy; many of these objects were noted on the maps, 
which were thus, to some extent, rendered serviceable to 
historic investigators, without diminishing their value for 
every-day utilitarian purposes. 

In 1836, O’Donovan commenced the compilation of an 
analytical catalogue of the Irish manuscripts in the library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, which work he subsequently 
resumed at various intervals. The result of these investi- 
gations of original ancient Irish documents, commenced 
and carried on by O’Donovan and his assistants, satisfied 
all conversant with their work, that the productions of those 
who had been considered authorities on native Irish History 
for the previous half century were worse than useless. 
The Royal Irish Academy in 1837 consequently presented 
a memorial to Spring Rice, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, for a grant of money to be applied to the trans- 
lation and publication of Irish historical documents. This 
application although favourably received was not acceded 
to; on the pretext that the low state of the public revenue 
would not permit the Minister to allocate the funds 
requisite for such an object. 

O’Donovan contributed a series of essays to the Irish 
Penny Journal in 1841, in which year, mainly through the 
exertions of the Rev. J. H. Todd, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the “Irish Archeological Society’? was founded, 
for the purpose of publishing original documents illustrative 
of lrish history, totally eschewing conjectural essays, which 
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had proved so prejudicial to the advancement of accurate 
historical knowledge. The first publication of this Society 
was an Irish poem, written a. D. 942, by the bard Corma- 
can surnamed Higeas, or the Sage; describing the circuit 
made round Ireland in the preceding year by Murkertach 
Prince of Aileach, in Ulster, for the purpose of exacting 
hostages from the Chiefs whom he supposed might oppose 
his claim to the Irish monarchy. 

This production was edited by O’Donovan on the plan 
Jaid down by the Society for such works, which may be 
briefly described as follows. First a dissertation on the 
work itself, the historical events which it chronicles, with ° 
notices of the age and comparative merits of the various 
known copies of the manuscripts from which it is taken: 
after this the Irish text from a collation of the best extant 
versions, with a literal English translation, illustrated by 
copious notes, elucidating obscure passages, identifying 
places referred to, and giving the etymologies of their names; 
finally, appendices of original documents, genealogical 
tables, and maps exhibiting the ancient localities and their 
occupiers, the whole accompanied with elaborate indices. 
In 1842, the Irish Archeological Society issued the ancient 
Gaelic historic tale’of the ‘‘ Banquet of Dun na n-Gedh 
and the Battle of Magh Rath,”’ from a manuscript in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, with a translation and 
notes by O’Donovan. ‘This tale founded on more ancient 
documents relative to the battle of Magh Rath a. p. 637, 
although not purely historical, is highly valuable as a 
genuine specimen of ‘an ancient Irish Story based on 
history, and written when the Gaelic language was in its 
greatest purity, containing many curious references to 
ancient territories, tribes, customs and superstitions of the 
native Irish before the introduction of English manners ; 
it also preserves a number of military and technical terms 
and ancient Gaelic idioms which have been obsolete for 
some centuries. 

Government in 1842 unexpectedly stopped the grant for 
the Historic Department of the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland, the specially educated and disciplined labourers 
in which were thus dispersed and left to seek other employ- 
ments, just at the time when they had attained to the high 
state of efficiency qualifying them to methodize and give 
to the world in a satisfactory form the results of years of 
combined study and investigation, 
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In 1843, O’Donovan edited from the Book of Lecan the 
Gaelic account of the Tribes and Customs of Ua Maine 
(Hy Many) commonly called O’Kelly’s Country in the 
counties of Roscommon and Galway. This work details 
the ancient territories, rights and privileges of the O’Kellys 
and their sub-chiefs the 0’ Maddens, Mac Eochada 
or Keoghs, O’Mannins, Mac Egans, O’Neachtains or 
Nortons, O’Maelalaidh and others. 

In 1844, appeared “The Genealogies, Tribes and Cus- 
toms of Hy. Fiachrach,’’ commonly known as O’Dowda’s 
Country, edited by O’ Donovan from the Book of Lecan and 
from the genealogical manuscript of Duald Mac Firbis, 
treating of “the history and topography of the portions of the 
Counties of Sligo and Mayo styled Tir Fiachra (‘Tireragh) 
or the land of Fiachra, from a King of Connaclit of that 
name in the fourth century. Of the works edited by 
O’Donovan for the Irish Archeological Society, this 
volume may be selected as displaying most conspicuously 
the amount of erudition which he had accumulated for 
illustrating copiously the topographical and genealogical 
history of districts comparatively remote and obscure. 

O’Donovan, in 1845, published a ‘‘ Grammar of the 
Irish language,” which had engaged his attention at 
various intervals during the preceding seventeen years, 
All previous compilers. of Irish Grammars had, with 
the exception of William Haliday, (1808) restricted 
their labours to the modern vernacular Gaelic tongue, 
but O’Donovan undertook to treat of both new and 
old Irish, on a scale much more extensive than had 
been before attempted. From ancient inscriptions and 
manuscripts extant in Ireland he drew illustrations of 
the highest value in exhibiting the original forms and 
inflections on the language, noting also the more remark- 
able characteristics of the modern Irish dialects, when 
they seemed to throw light upon the rules of Irish 
Grammar ; his visits, under the Ordnance Survey to every 
County in Ireland, having afforded him opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with their linguistic peculiarities. To 
Mr.O’ Curry he wasindebted for many 14 pene fromancient 
manuscripts, and from the living Irish language as spoken 
in the west of Thomond: the work however would probably 
never have appeared but for the influence of the Rev. 
J. H. Todd, from whom O’Donovan derived much assis- 
tance in its composition and arrangement. This gram- 
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mar, forming an octavo volume of about five hundred pages 
with fac-similes of ancient Irish alphabets, was received 
with much satisfaction by those interested in Celtic studies, 
and, although not marked by profound philosophical or 
philological dissertations, it gained for O’ Donovan a very 
high character, in the estimation of Bopp, Grimm, and 
other eminent Continental scholars. 

In 1846, O’Donovan made four valuable contributions 
to the “‘ Miscellany”’ of the Irish Archeological Society, 
namely, an Irish Poem, ascribed to St. Colum-Cille; the 
Irish Charters from the Book of Kells; the Covenant 
between MacGeoghegan and Fox, in Lrish with English 
translation, and the Annals of Ireland from 1443 to 1468 
by Duald Mac Firbis. O’Donovan was called to the 
Irish Bar in 1847, in which year appeared his edition of 
the Leabhar-na g-Ceart, or the “Book of Rights,’ a 
document which had been frequently referred to by writers, 
who knew little more of it than the name. 

The Irish text for this edition was transcribed by 
O’Curry from the Books of Ballymote and Lecan, while 
the English version, annotations and preliminary disser- 
tations were contributed by O’Donovan, the supervision 
of the whole as it passed through the press being in the 
hands of the late William Elliot Hudson. 

The “ Book of Rights,’’ is, with the exception of the 
Brehon laws, the most valuable extant document illustra- 
tive of the clan government of the ancient Irish. As 
edited by O’ Donovan, it was at once recognized as a work 
of the first importance in its class, and this position it 
continues deservedly to maintain. 

After the dissolution of the historical department of the 
Ordnance Survey, O’Donovan devoted much of his time 
to preparing an edition of the Annals of Lreland, compiled 
in the early part of the seventeenth century by the writers 
usually styled ‘‘ The Four Masters.’”’ A_ holograph 
copy of these Annals from 1172 to 1616 was procured 
for the Royal Irish Academy by George Petrie, in 
1832, from which year O’Donovan kept their publication 
steadily in view, and during the work on the Ordnance 
Survey he omitted no opportunity of collecting matter for 
their illustration, especially in the department of topo- 
graphy. The puliication of O’Donovan’s edition of these 
Aunals was undertaken by Mr. George Smith, who 
evinced much interest in the progress of Irish historic 
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literature, and to whose exertions the Royal Irish Academy 
owes many antiquities and manuscripts now preserved in 
its Museum and Library. 

Three volumes of the Annals of Ireland by the Four 
Masters from 1172 to 1616 appeared in 1848. For this 
work and for his contributions to the Irish Archeological 
Society’s publications, the Royal Irish Academy presented 
to O’ Donovan the gold ‘* Cunningham medal,”’ the highest 
distinction in their power to award, and shortly after he 
received an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Trinity College, Dublin. That institution would have 
advanced its own character had it followed up this step by 
liberally endowing a Chair for Irish Archeology, and 
nominating O’Donovan its first Professor. The Protes- 
tant University of Dublin might thus have relieved itself 
from presenting the extraordinary anomaly, of being 
without a Professor of the archeology and history of 
the people, by whose money it is maintained, and of whose 
saxeet od it affects to be the representative in the world of 
earning. 

To the Rev. Matthew Kelly’s edition of ‘‘ Cambrensis 
Eversus,”’ the first volume of which appeared in 1848, 
O’Donovan contributed many valuable annotations, mainly 
on topography and family history. In 1849 he edited the 
** Miscellany” of the Celtic Society, containing a series of 
Irish documents on the portion of the County of Cork 
formerly styled Corca Latdhe ; ancient Irish poems on the 
Battle of Downpatrick, a.p. 1260; Sir Richard Bingham’s 
account of his services in Connacht in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; and Sir Henry Docwra’s narration of his transac- 
tions in Ulster in the time of James I. 

To complete the edition of the “Four Masters,’’ Mr. 
Smith in 1851 published the earlier part of the Annals ter- 
minating at the year 1171, where the volumes already 
issned had commenced. 

O’Donovan’s edition of the Annals of Ireland by the 
Four Masters, is too well known as the thesaurus of native 
Irish history to require further notice here from us than 
the mere mention that it extends to above four thousand 
large quarto pages, containing the Irish text, English 
translation, copious illustrative notes from every accessible 
source, elaborate genealogical tables of the more im- 
portant Irish families, and an index of eight hundred 
columns, the entire forming the largest and most elabo- 
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rate historical work ever executed by an individual in 
these countries, 

A Government pension of fifty pounds per annum was 
about this time conferred upon O’Donovan, and his limited 
pecuniary resources induced him, at the instance of his 
friends, to accept the Professorship of the Irish language 
in the new Queen’s College at Belfast. 

Not to expose themselves to the charge of attempting to 
ignore the Gaelic language still spoken by a large number 
of the people of Ireland, the founders of the Queen’s Colleges 
established in each of thése institutions a Professorship of 
Irish, afterwards pretentiously styled the “‘ chair of Celtic 
languages.’’ When however it became generally known 
that these Professors were in point of salary placed almost 
on a level with the College servants, the people con- 
cluded that the object was to bring Irish learning into 
contempt, and to divert from the study of the national 
history and language that attention which a proper and 
respectable provision for their teachers would have ensured, 

So strongly was this felt that none of the arrangements of 
the Catholic University of Ireland were hailed with more 
gratification by the Irish people of all classes, than the 
establishment of a Chair of national Archeology and His- 
tory, on a basis eminently meriting their confidence, and at 
the same time highly advancing the reputation of the insti- 
tution in an important branch of learning, socontemptuously 
treated in the Queen’s Colleges, and so thoroughly set at 
nought in the wealthy Protestant University of Dublin. 

After the termination of his employment in the ‘‘ Annals 
of the Four Masters,’’ O’Donovan looked forward with the 
most gloomy apprehension towards the future of himself 
and his numerous children. Seeing no prospect of being 
able to gain an adequate livelihood by labouring in the 
department of learning to which he had been devoted, he 
entertained the project of emigrating to America or 
Australia, where he hoped to subsist by teaching, for 
which he considered himself to possess a peculiar aptitude, 
and this course he would probably -have adopted but for the 
establishment of the Commission for translating and pub- 
lishing the ancient laws of Ireland. To the study of the 
‘*Brehon laws,” written in archaic Irish replete with 
technical words and phrases Mr. O’Curry had given much 
time, and as he had succeeded in mastering their chief 
difficulties to an extent which could scarcely have been anti- 
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cipated, it became generally felt by scholars that those laws 
could never be accurately published if not now undertaken 
by him in conjunction with O’Donovan. Guizot, Bunsen, 
Grimm, Hallam and other eminent writers having expressed 
their opinions upon the high importance of the ancient 
Irish laws both in philological and _ historical points 
of view, the Government in 1852 consented to make a small 
grant for their publication, under the superintendence of a 
Commission. 

The transcription, collation, and translation of the 
Brehon laws from all accessible -manuscripts existing in 
Dublin, London, and Oxford was commenced in January 
1853 by O’Donovan and O’ Curry, and continued by them 
regularly daily from 10. a.m. to 4. p.m. at a scale of remu- 
neration quite inadequate for the work, which no other 
living scholars had qualified themselves to execute. 

During this year, the learned world was surprized by the 
unexpected appearance at Leipsic of the ‘‘ Grammatica 
Celtica,” in which J. C. Zeuss, by a triumph of com- 
parative philology, established the Japhetic origin of the 
Celts, demonstrating that the Irish and Welsh languages 
are one in their origin, and that the Celtic tongue is, in the 
full and complete sense of the term, one of the great Indo- 
European branches of human speech. It has been observed 
as a curious fact, that the ‘‘ Grammatica Celtica,’”’ the 
most important contribution ever made to the science of 
the Gaelic language, was the work of a man who never set 
foot on Irish soil ; yet it must be admitted that no Irish- 
man could have achieved so splendid a result with the 
materials existing in Ireland, the deductions of Zeuss hav- 
ing been drawn from the archaisms discovered by him in 
Irish writings preserved on the Continent, of much greater 
age than the oldest Gaelic Manuscripts extant in Great 
Britain or Ireland. 

O’ Donovan was the first to bring the great work of the 
Bavarian Philosopher under the notice of general readers 
in Ireland ; and in his exposition of it he generously alluded 
as follows to the premature death of Zeuss: 


“ Germany regrets in him one of those men who have raised to its 
present height her position among learned nations in this age ; and 
Ireland ought not to think of him without gratitude ; for the Irish 
nation has had no nobler gift bestowed upon them by any Continental 
author for centuries back than the work which he has written on 
their language.” 
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The want of a trustworthy Dictionary of the Irish 
language having been long seriously felt, a project was 
devised for having such a work executed in an elaborate 
manner, by O’Donovan and O’Curry under the auspices of 
a Committee comprising most of the persons in Ireland in- 
terested in such an undertaking. The comparative philolo- 
gists of Europe were eager to possess an accurate Irish 
Lexicon, having been repeatedly misled by relying on the 
two extant Dictionaries of the Irish language, compiled, it 
should be remembered, under great difficulties and disad- 
vantages by O’Brien (1768) and O’Reilly (1821.) The 
learned Adolphe Pictet in a letter from Geneva, after 
observing that Ireland does not possess a single Dictionary 
of her language, such as the science of philology at present 
requires, wrote as follows on this subject :— 


“Tt is not possible for the linguist who compares languages to 
take upon himself the task of proving the authenticity of every 
word in a particular language. His business commences where 
that of special philologists ends; and it is these last who must 
prepare for him the materials he is to work on. Now, Ireland, it 
must be confessed, is far in arrear in this respect; and she must 
take immediate steps to supply the deficiency, or see herself 
excluded for a long time to come from the field of study which is 
now beginning to fix the attention of Europe. And what do you 
wait for? Is there any want of means? With such men as Curry, 
O'Donovan, Stokes, Siegfried, &c., you have all that is necessary for 
the work. The Royal Irish Academy is surely in a good position to 
give the impulse.* I cannot believe that the question of money can 
be any obstacle; an appeal to Irish patriotism would surely provide 
the necessary funds. All further delays are injurious. The old 
relics of your language are disappearing year after year, from 
accidents, carelessness, fire or damp. How many irreparable losses 
have taken place during the last two or three centuries! Preserve at 
least what still remains, by condensing the substance of them ina 
Thesaurus, if the means are not forthcoming for publishing them 
in acomplete form. Even if not for the sake of national self-love, 
you are called on to do so lest you should be anticipated by some 
foreigner. Zeouss, a German, has already snatched from the hands 





* As it might be supposed that this, the National Institute of 
Treland, receives Government funds proportionately with the British 
Museum, we may here mention that the Royal Irish Academy has 
hitherto been enabled to allocate only thirty pounds per annum to 
its department of Irish Antiquities and Archeology!. For the 
acquisition of Irish MSS, or books it is totally unprovided with any 
Government grant. 
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of your scholars tlie glory of having raised Celtic philology to the 
level of modern science. But Zeuss, as far as the ancient Gaelic is 
concerned, has only explored Continental sources of information ; 
and it will be for you to complete his work by the aid of those rich 
native stores which you still possess. To work, then! the honour of 
Ireland is concerned. ‘Take example by the Highland Society, 
which, with fewer resources than you have, was able to publish a 
good Lexicon of the Scottish Gaelic. Commence an agitation in 
Ireland, which, for once, will not be political. If necessary, open a 
subscription list, and I feel assured it will before long be filled. 
Although a foreigner, I,’’ added Pictet, “would myself gladly be the 
first to subscribe for such a purpose.” 


Although it was known that during the progress of the 
labours on the Brehon laws an amount of valuable matter 
had been collected for an Irish Dictionary greater in extent 
and importance than could have been expected, the appeal 
for contributions to the preliminary expenses of the work 
met with no adequate response nor Government aid, and the 
movement remained in abeyance. From this discreditable 
apathy it is gratifying to be able to except two Irish gentle- 
men who unostentatiously subscribed four hundred pounds, 
to preserve, and put upon permanent record, the remains 
of the ancient language of their country. 

The summer of 1859 was passed by O’Donovan and 
O’Curry in transcribing and collating the Brehon law 
manuscripts at the British Museum and in the Bodleian 
library. In 1860, O’Donovan edited for the Irish 
Archeological and Celtic Society, from a manuscript 
belonging to the Library of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
at Brussels, Three Fragments of Annals of Ireland, 
written in the Irish language, and transcribed in 1643 
by Duald MacFirbis for the author of ‘‘Cambrensis 
Eversus.”’ These fragments extend from A.D. 573 to A.D. 
913; the lengthened stories and details which they contain 
afford curious specimens of Irish composition apparently 
abstracted from bardic accounts of the events to which 
they refer not now accessible. In them we also find many 
important references to the affairs of England and Wales 
not elsewhere noticed. As the original Fragments seldom 
gave the years, and almost always inaccurately, the recti- 
fication of their chronology imposed a laborious task upon 
the editor. To Duffy’s ‘‘ Hibernian Magazine,’’ in 1860- 
61, O’Donovan contributed a series of articles on ‘‘ The 
O’Donnells in exile; The O’Reillys at Home and 
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Abroad; and The Maguires of Fermanagh.” He was also 
the author of many of the most valuable papers published 
by the Kilkenny Archeological Society and in the Ulster 
Journal of Archeology. 

The Topographical Poems of O’Dubbagain and O’Huid- 
hrin, were edited by O’Donovan for the Irish Archzeolo- 
gical and Celtic Society in 1861. These poems, written 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, enumerate the 
principal native Irish families and territories at the time 
of their composition, and have always been regarded as of 
the highest authority on the topography of ancient [reland, 
of which this volume with O’ Donovan’s annotations forms 
an invaluable repertory. To the Topographical Poems 
O’Donovan prefixed a series of essays on ancient Irish 
names of persons, tribes, and territories, embodying many 
curious and interesting particulars relative to them and 
their modernized forms, with which subjects he was pre- 
eminently conversant. Early in this year (1861) he com- 
pleted an English version of the calendar of native Irish 
saints, usually styled the ‘* Martyrology of Donegal,’’ com- 

iled in the Irish language in the seventeenth century by 

riar Michael O’Clerigh, of the Order of St. Francis; 
the printing of this work is now proceeding for the Irish 
Archeological and Celtic society. 

To the education of his children and to the works 
mentioned as undertaken by him from the year 1853, 
O’Donovan devoted himself unremittingly after the ter- 
mination of his irksome and brain-wearying daily labours 
on the Brehon laws. From the latter he was never 
allowed a day’s relaxation except at the cost of having 
payment for it deducted from his humble stipend, even when 
his absence was occasioned by sickness, domestic affairs, 
or by his being required to deliver lectures in Belfast 
College. Such was the position and such the reward 
accorded under the British Government for Ireland to 
the man whom the Grimms and the other highest authori- 
ties on the Continent elected an honorary Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, in recogni- 
tion of his being in their estimation the most eminent Irish 
or Celtic scholar that ever lived. 

O’ Donovan had begun life full of hope in the resurgence 
of true Irish learning, trusting that the results of his exer- 
tions while advancing the reputation of his country would 
gain for himself somewhat of national gratitude and esti- 
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mation; but as years passed on he found that Ireland, 
as at present governed, offers neither a recognized place 
nor solid appreciation to scholars devoting themselves to 
studies which hold the first rank in independent and_self- 
respecting States; he thus gradually fell into a condition 
of fixed depression and despondency, taking an interest 
only in the education of his children, and im preserving 
and elucidating the historic records of the ancient Irish. 

Many of O’ Donovan’s nights were occupied chiefly in 
correspondence, which he carried on to an almost incredi- 
ble extent, replying to constant inquiries from members of 
the old Irish race, both in these and other countries, who 
regarded him as the highest authority on all questions | con- 
nected with the gene: logies and family history of the “‘sea- 
divided Gaels.” Although these inquiries were entirely 
gratuitous, and often unreasonably exacting, we believe 
that they were never allowed to remain unanswered. His 
accumulated resources were ever cheerfully placed at the 
disposal of writers engaged on works connected with the 
history of Ireland. The extent of his services in this line 
may be estimated when we mention that every important 
work on any portion of native Irish history published from 
1830 to our own time, has been indebted to him for much 
valuable Gaelic documentary matter; whilst his experi- 
ence and knowledge were always gr atuitously available to 
rectify mistaken views, or to correct inaccuracies, into 
which other writers would inevitably have fallen but for his 
kind offices. 

Having finished the translation of the Donegal Calendar 
of Saints, O’ Donovan, about September 1861, contemplated 
the preparation of an edition of O’Clerigh’s Life of Red 
Hugh O’ Donnell, which he laid aside to begin an English 
version of the narrative of the Flight of the Earls of Tyrone 
and Tirconnell, a.p. 1608; facsimiles of the original Lrish 
of which documents had, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
been at length obtained from Rome. About the middle of 
November the result of his unremitting application mani- 
fested itself on his overstrained system, and although 
obliged to confine himself, he could not refrain altogether 
from pursuing hiscustomary labours. After some days he 
was attacked by rheumatic fever, and despairing of reco- 
very, he received the last sacraments of the Catholic 
Church. He was generally believed to have rallied from the 
fever, but being unexpectedly attacked by rheumatism in 
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the heart, he expired at midnight on the ninth of Decem- 
ber. On the twelfth of the same month, most of those who 
in Dublin honoured O’ Donovan,* accompanied his remains 
to the cemetery at Glasnevin; and a subscription was 
initiated by the council of the Irish Archeological and 
Celtic Society, to raise a fund for his widow and six young 
children. 

It would be difficult to decide whether O’Donovan’s 
acquirements were more extensive in Irish topography, 
family history, or in the grammatic knowledge of the Gaelic 
language; to the two former he was peculiarly devoted. 
The ancient Irish were adepts in genealogical learning, 
which was necessitated under their system of government; 
and of their proficiency in this department we have many 
elaborate specimens preserved in manuscript. ‘These old 
native genealogists, however, carried on their labours while 
the Irish were still existing in their ancient territories; but 
Q’Donovan had to treat of tribes and families scattered 
over the world, and in many cases to contend with and 
expose the false pedigrees which had been ingeniously fab- 
ricated for some of them by mercenary Heralds, with the 
object of concealing their origin, or of supporting their pre- 
tensions to an antiquity and importance to which they had 
no real claim. Although profoundly interested in the pro- 
gress of comparative philology, he did not devote himself 
deeply to that study, more especially as it had been entered 
upon with great energy by others to whom he unosten- 
tatiously rendered much valuable assistance; thus, his 
published works in this department scarcely entitle him to - 
rank higher than a Grammatist. 

O’Donovan may be said to have been the first historic 
topographer that Ireland ever produced, and in this 
department he will in all probability never be equalled, as 
a combination of circumstances similar to those under which 
he acquired his knowledge is not likely to arise again. 
Irish writers in former times had treated of certain districts 
with which they were themselves connected, or, as in the 
case of O’Dugan and O’Heerin, recorded little more 
than the names of tribes and territories ; but O’Donovan 





* An excellent portrait of O'Donovan was executed in water 
colours early in 1861, by B. Mulrenin, Esq., R.H.A., Great Bruns- 
wick Street, Dublin, in whose collection it is now preserved. 
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possessed a knowledge of almost every town-land in the 
island, and could on the moment explain the various 
forms of its name, recur to its local peculiarities, and detail 
any important historical events connected with it. Of his 
skill in reconstructing the topography of ancient Irish 
districts, he has left specimens in the maps prefixed to his 
works on Hy Many and Hy Fiachrach. 

O’Donovan’s great natural talents and extensive know- 
ledge placed him pre-eminently at the head of the true school 
of native learning in Ireland, the foundation and honourable 

rogress of which were mainly the results of his labour and 
influence. ‘The vast amount of work which he executed 
under most depressing circumstances demonstrates how 
much further the world might have been enlightened by 
his labours had he been enabled to pursue them with the 
encouragements and facilities which independent States 
are proud to render to scholars of so high a stamp—such 
as Mabillon experienced from Colbert, Muratori from the 
Duke D’Este, and Pascal Gayangos from the O’Donell 
Government of Spain. 

Although the productions of men of letters can seldom be 
impartially judged by their contemporaries, we may confi- 
dently predict that time will but tend to augment the value 
of O’Donovan’s labours, and that his works will eventually 
become text-books of the history and language of the 
ancient Irish. Future investigators may amplify the 
materials left to us by O’Donovan, and ingenious hyper- 
critics may perhaps hereafter succeed in discovering some 
comparatively unimportant oversights in his writings ; but, 
on the whole, the truly learned will ever rank him among 
the greatest of European scholars. 

The Irish race should hold O’Donovan’s memory in 
special reverence, because he rescued their ancient historic 
monuments from ignorance and charlatanism; and by the 
labours of his life was mainly instrumental in obtaining for 
native Irish learning a recognized and important position 
in the estimation of the world. 
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Ant. IV.—Collections on Irish Church History, from the Manuscripts of 
the late Laurence F. Renehan, D.D. President of Maynooth 
College, edited by the Rev. Daniel McCarthy. Warren, Dublin, 
1861. 


ANY years must elapse before the Ecclesiastical 

‘A. Historian, especially when dealing with the period be- 
tween the Reformation and the present time, can have mate- 
rials ready to hand for a work so great and so varied as the 
history of the Irish Church. ‘lhe materials exist no doubt 
and in greater abundance than would be perhaps believed ; 
but they are found in distant places and in precious collec- 
tions, to which access cannot be had always through 
industry, and sometimes not even by favour. Every year 
opens up new sources of information, and every eminence 
which at first bounds the view of the explorer and seems 
to mark the end of his journey, discloses when gained a 
new horizon, a richer field of discovery, and other summits 
to be reached. Nor is it only in great libraries to which 
the well applied wealth of National exchequers, or of large 
private fortunes, has drawn treasures of information from 
whatsoever source, that the events of Irish Church History 
are to be sought. Stray manuscripts preserved, God knows 
how, find their way into faithful hands by chances savour- 
ing of miracle; and lost clues are recovered with apparent 
simplicity, but under favour of a real Providence. The 
peculiar circumstances of the Irish Nation during the three 
centuries and a half which followed the change of religion 
in England, have rendered the Church History of Ireland a 
more laborious study than that of any Church in Europe. It 
would serve no purpose to speculate upon the causes which 
led to the comparatively easy subversion of the English, 
Scottish, and Scandinavian Churches. The preservation 
or change of religion in Germany ascribable in the first 
instance to the divine protection, permission, or judgment, 
seems referable, humanly speaking, to the policy of Em- 
perors and Electors. For it is quite certain that although 
Germany was desolated by what are called religious wars, 
whole Churches held or renounced their religion at the 
bidding of their temporal masters; and, that while in the 
now Protestant States of Germany there must have been 
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some faithful Catholics, and consequently some victims, 
these good men are little known to history, and were in no 
sense the representatives of anational martyrdom. Church 
after Church fell in like the storeys of a burning house, 
with sharp and speedy sufferings for some; but then was 
the end of the Churches, and their history had been written 
once for all. In France, the religious struggle can hardly 
be said to belong to Church history: it was carried on 
almost entirely in the field. The cruelties and crimes of 
both Catholics and Huguenots were the same as are found 
in all civil wars, and although they may occasion some dis- 
gust to the Historian, cannot cost him much trouble to 
verify or to record. The persecutions-by which the Church 
of England was all but extinguished were very cruel and 
devoured very many victims ; but after a short time indeed 
the great bulk of the nation took part with the persecutors 
against the helpless, even if somewhat large minority of 
their countrymen. The Church of England may be said to 
have perished in the reign of Elizabeth; and although her 
Stuart successors were not idle in the work of persecution, 
they came in but as gleaners after the harvest. In other 
countries of Europe where religion either had been pre- 
served or finally triumphed, controversies and struggles of 
great interest detain the attention of the historian. Strange 
doctrines make their appearance, are debated, condemned 
and disappear. The State stretches out its hand to afflict 
the Church either with small and vexatious tyranny as in 
many a country that we know; or exterminates by mas- 
sacre and exile, as in the great French revolution, the 
entire clergy of the nation. Sometimes reforms are needed 
and effected in spiritual corporations or even in entire 
Churches; but the Church and nation of Ireland amongst 
“all Churches and nations have alone endured and outlived 
a persecution hardly interrupted for three hundred years, 
and an oppression which even now does not promise soon to 
end. The same persecutions that scattered the Irish 
race, and more especially the [rish clergy during so long 
«a period, served to scatter materials for the history of 
their Church over every country in Europe. When educa- 
tion clerical or secular was unattainable by Catholics here, 
those seminaries were established on the Continent with- 
out which the preservation of religion would seem to have 
been impossible in England and Ireland. In relation to the 
former country their duty although pious was not cheered 
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by promise or rewarded for the time with apparent fruit. 
The utmost that the seminary priest could hope for in 
ministering to the thin and scattered remnant of the 
English Catholics, would be to save a very little seed for the 
distant future. He staked his life upon every mass and 
every baptism, and never put on stole before a servant of 
the house where he officiated without a consciousness, or 
at least a well grounded apprehension, that he was supply- 
ing evidence to an informer. He so staked, and often so 
lost his life for this Catholic lord, or that Catholic gentle- 
- man; but however his trust in God, or a hopeful cast of 
mind might teach him to lcok for the restoration of reli- 
gion, he was too well acquainted with the state of England 
not to know that his own mission was not to a people but 
to individuals. 

The continental seminaries and other institutions which 
Popes and Kings had established. for the Irish service, 
were engaged in ministering to an entire people. The 
Church of Ireland was liable as a matter of courge to some 
of those failings from which the oldest and most faithful 
Churches have not been exempt. The sturdy controversies 
in which she engaged so early upon minute points of dis- 
cipline would seem to mark that flush of blood and almost 
excess of life on which she had to draw in her after 
history. The political condition too, of Ireland from the 
very introduction of Christianity to the reign of Henry 
VIII. when it was further complicated by the English 
schism, was of itself sufficient to try the strength of any 
Chureh. From the days of St. Patrick to those of 
Archbishop Plunket, war either virtuous and patriotic, or 
immoral and cut-throat, was as much the occupation of the 
Trish tribes, as hunting is that of the American Indians, 
ft would probably be no exaggeration to say that every 
Irishman of the fighting age, excepting priests and monks, 
was under arms for more than half the year in line or in 
guerillas, way-laying, surprising, slaughtering, burning 
and plundering, whether in wars of defence, ambition, 
revenge or pure wantonness. We have all heard of the 
Theban legion and of other bodies of Christian warriors ; 
but it may be said of the holiest wars ever inspired by 
patriotism or religion, that, as a rule, they do not con- 
duce to the practice either of the evangelical counsels, 
or of the theological virtues, or in truth to the obser- 
vance of any one of the ten commandments, It is 
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therefore perfectly consistent with the great fertility of 
Ireland in Saints, that irregularities, to call them by 
no harsher name, should be found amongst clergy and 
laity throughout her early history; but whatever may 
have been the nature or extent of those scandals, the Irish 
Church never showed symptoms of dissolution or even of 
faintness, and least of all when her three centuries of per- 
secution began in the reign of Henry VIII. Though bruised 
and broken in every limb, though stripped of all beauty 
and comeliness, and bleeding from countless wounds, she 
had a palpitating life in every nerve and every vein, and 
seemed to have been endued with supernatural strength 
for the express purpose of suffering. She needed comfort, 
sustainment and medicine, but she always had a strength 
and constitution upon which to work. She had never to 
be revived, much less to be created anew. The English 
government after having emptied the religious houses, and 
dispersed the clergy, set up a mock hierarchy with whom 
the Church of Ireland, lay or clerical, Celtic or Norman, 
within the pale or without, had no more communion than 
with the spiritual emperor of Japan. Even at the present 
day the English Chureh establishment in Ireland has 
no representatives worth mentioning amongst the old 
inhabitants of either race. Wexford, the oldest and most 
purely English county of the Pale, is now as Catholic as 
Cork or Galway; and if we except the comparatively small 
number who have been recruited to the Church establish- 
ment in Dublin and in other large cities from the foundling 
hospitals and charter schools, or who had been attracted 
thither by accidental circumstances, the Lrish Protestants, 
whether of the established or of dissenting forms, will be 
found to come from the various English plantations subse- 
quent to the reign of Elizabeth. No one therefore can pre- 
tend that the slightest inroad was made by English power 
upon the Church that found favour with the Irish people. 
The English Government did certainly plant new colonies 
and with them new churches, but that is the full measure of 
its success. Some may account for this by the political 
circumstances of the country, others will refer it to higher 
agencies; but the fact is undisputed that for three hundred 
years the entire strength of the English monarchy was 
applied without result to effect a change in the religion of 
the Irish. The laws that were devised for this purpose 
and the means by which they were enforced are familiar 
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to most educated men in those countries. As for the laws 
although they describe themselves sufficiently well without 
any commentary, they have the benefit of Edmund Burke’s 
readings, and few would care to attempt a reading after 
his. We have also good reason to know in what way 
those laws were executed, at the cost of how much blood 
and human suffering of every kind, how often the Irish 
stood in arms for their religion, how it fared with them 
when defeated, how faith was kept with them, what 
became of their lands, and how lately any change took 
place in the rule by which it was sought to impose the new 
religion upon the natives, and to preserve it amongst the 
colonists. It is also very sensibly felt, that although the 
execution of the old laws was relaxed many years ago, for 
what reasons, or under what influences we are not now to 
inquire ; and that although many of those laws have been 
expressly cancelled or have fallen into disuse, under what 
compulsion again we are not particularly concerned to 
state; the same spirit that prompted the penal code is 
alive in our modern legislation; and the substitution of 
one religion for another in freland, is the apparent and 
logical even if not the avowed intent of our statutes in 
religious matters. Nor should it be left out of view that side 
by side with the penal laws, grew up the system of seduction 
which is always the twin sister of persecution, and which 
has acted with more torturing effect, although with smaller 
numerical results in Ireland than in any country exposed 
to influences of a like description. And last of all we 
know that the seduction referred too, is even now practised 
with a skill and vigour unsurpassed at any period of its 
existence, This being so, nothing can be easier than to 
sum.the results of three hundred years of English effort 
occasionally relaxed but not intermitted, to effect a change 
of religion in Ireland. The descendants of the hostile races 
who occupied Ireland in the reign of Henry VIII., are in 
belief exactly what their fathers were before the protest of 
Spires, with this additional advantage, that their unity 
of belief and unity of suffering, have joited them fast into 
the same nationality. This is the short result stated in 
the dryest way and having reference to the island of Ireland 
merely; but it would look much more wonderful if we 
should first carry back our minds to the time when the 
churches of Ireland were invaded, her monasteries sacked 
and dismantled, her charitable institutions and church 
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property all confiscated or perverted; her clergy of all 
orders dispersed or exterminated, and her laity crushed 

eyond the hope of resurrection; we then carry our minds 
forward to her present complete organization. We shall 
find that out of her own resources she has renewed every 
thing of which she had been deprived; churches, monas- 
teries, colleges and charitable foundations of every kind; 
with Bishops, Clergy, and religious men and women; 
hardly in proportion to her wants, but numerous if we have 
regard to her poverty. More wonderful still is the Church 
of Ireland if considered in relation to the churches, in 
both hemispheres of which she is the parent, and to 
whom she furnishes not only children but Patriarehs and 
Pastors with inexhaustible fertility. If then, without 
pausing to describe any of those things in detail, or even to 
enumerate the great countries, cradles of great empires 
studded with Irish Churches, and some of them including 
a majority of Irish Catholics in their population ; if without 
indulging in any of the more usual reflections suggested by 
this study, we apply our minds to the consideration, how it 
was that the Irish Church has outlived all the sufferings 
that we know, and has accomplished all the things that we 
have seen, we can then realize in some measure what it 
must be to write the history of such a church, and to 
unfold the ways, as far as it is allowed to see them, in 
which Providence has wrought for its preservation and 
extension. 

Shortly after the period with which Dr. Renehan’s 
collections begin, and thence with some intervals for at least 
one hundred and fifty years, the Church history of Ireland 
has to deal not merely with the ordinary relations existing 
between a national Church and the See of Rome, but with 
relations growing out of the political circumstances of Ire- 
land, between her Church and all the Catholic nations of 
Europe. The Irish Church may be said, in fact, to have 
existed during this period almost as much upon the Con- 
tinent of Europe, in Rome, in Salamanca, in Lisbon, in 
Paris, in Louvain, as within the island of Ireland. An 
occasional bishop, and a few hunted priests, were at all 
times to be found in Ireland, and their number was largely 
increased at favourable junctures; but commonly speak- 
ing, the laity of Ireland remained in strict communion with 
clergy and hierarchy which it could not see, but through 
a few representatives. In this respect the small portion of 
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the English people adhering to the Roman See, was in 
like case with the entire Irish nation. ‘The policy, how- 
ever, of scattering and expelling the Catholic clergy, which 
so greatly favoured the change of religion in England, was 
a total failure in Ireland. ‘The clergy, indeed, were effec- 
tually banished from both countries, or driven into con- 
cealment incompatible with the general exercise of their 
functions. In England the bulk of the laity accepted, © 
after a time, without much question, the teaching of the 
intruded, or of the old but conforming pastors. The latter 
class had hardly any representatives in Ireland. In many 
districts in Ireland the king’s writ did not run; but even 
where it did, notwithstanding some defections among the 
higher clergy, the people were as sturdily Catholic as ever. 
There is nothing in the political state of Ireland to account 
for this, as far, at all events, as the inhabitants of English 
blood and tongue were concerned. Their allegiance to 
the English crown, even if somewhat loose in smaller par- 
ticulars, was never doubtful when appealed to against the 
Irish enemy. ‘'he Common Prayer was perfectly intelli- 
gible to the Anglo-Irish, and there was no reason why it 
should be more distasteful to them than to the bulk of their 
fellow subjects in England. If anything, it might have 
expected a welcome, as the zealous adherence of the native 
Irish to Rome might be supposed to give to the English 
colonists a bend in the opposite direction, As is well 
known, however, nothing of the kind took place. Again, 
it is a generally accepted, and not improbable theory, even 
amongst Protestants, that although the reformed doctrines 
found eager partizans and propagandists in the towns, the 
rural inhabitants of England adopted them languidly and 
stupidly, as far as they could be said to adopt anything, 
being at the time almost as unintelligent and untaught a 
set of people as they are at present. No one, however, 
will say that in respect of education, the Irish of either race 
were superior to their brethren of the same class in Eng- 
land, nor is it likely, everything considered, that they were 
much more strait-laced in their morals, although we can 
have no reason to doubt, that they were then, as now, a 
brighter and more quick-witted race. Apart, therefore, 
from a special intervention of Providence, there was very 
little special in the Irish people, as compared with the 
English and Scotch, to exempt them from the inroads of 
the new Gospel. Although Protestantism has within the 
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last century taken something of a geographical, and per- 
haps of an ethnical character, it was not so in the begin- 
ning. It followed no law of race or country, but suddenly 
appeared and made progress, almost at the same time 
amongst races differing completely in blood and in charac- 
ter;—the quiet, but speculative German, the practical 
Dutch, the English, concealing vast enthusiasm under 
a cold and formal exterior, the greatly differing families 
of French who dwelt by the Seine, the Loire, the Rhone, 
and the Garonne, the Germanic mountaineers of the 
Alps, the Celtiberians of Navarre, the tribes of the Hun- 
garian plain, as far as the Carpathian, the Sclavonians by 
the Vistula and the Norwegians by the Scagger-rack :—all 
were visited by,and gave welcome to the reformed doctrines. 
There was nothing to prevent an Irish student in any of 
the foreign universities, to which the Irish then resorted, 
from contracting the taint and spreading it, as did Knox 
for Scotland, among his countrymen. Other nations, as 
well as Ireland, were firm in their adherence to Rome; but 
it may be said of Ireland, that she was the ouly country to 
whose door the Reformation was brought, and into whose 
homes and churches it was thrust, without receiving the 
smallest acceptance from the people. Much, however, as 
the preservation of religion in Ireland amidst so many ad- 
verse circumstances, may savour of miracle, it was not 
effected without that play of secondary causes by which 

reat things are done, in the usual course of Providence. 

reland was preserved to the Catholic Church not more by 
the attachment thereto of her entire people, than by the 
anxious study, the unwearied strain, the unsleeping vigi- 
lance of great minds amongst her children or amongst her 
friends, and by the uninterrupted activity and uncalculating 
sacrifice of her clergy at home and abroad. During two- 
thirds of the period with which the Collections before us are 
conversant, the state of Ireland in relation to her Church, 
was literally that of a country under hostile occupation, with 
an army of friends in view, and ever upon the alert to throw 
in succour. The history of the Irish Church is, therefore, 
two-fold, as we have already said, including first its admin- 
istration, its conflicts, and its victories within the island ; 
and secondly, its administration from beyond seas and the 
measures there taken for its comfort and support, through 
wise counsel, profuse bounty, and skilful action. The first 
branch of the subject, or that which concerns the internal 
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overnment of the Irish Church, is the portion of our history 

uring the times of persecution least. known, and to which 
it is likely that fewest additions will be made by research. 
The duties of the Irish priest, who had forced the lines, were 
different, as we before had occasion to remark, from those 
of the English missioner, but they were identical in this 
respect, that they were performed in secret, and that in 
many instances all the heroism of their performance is lost 
to history. The course of the Irish priest or bishop from 
Louvain, or Paris, to Ireland and thence to the Briming- 
ham Tower, or the ‘Tower of London, although not marked 
in log or journal, may be tracked without any effort 
of imagination, and yet with sufficient certainty. Having 
escaped the English cruisers, and the still more alert and 
dangerous spies who swarmed in the foreign and Irish 
ports, he reached his diocese under favour of a secret un- 
derstanding and difficult correspondence with friends too 
numerous for perfect safety or discretion, through a coun- 
try beset with enenies, vigilant, bloodthirsty, and keen- 
scented. Being at length at home, his labours, his dan- 
gers, and his unrest, seemed only to begin. A new lodg- 
ing every night, a new disguise every day, a new congrega- 
tion every Sunday, high treason to be committed in every 
cabin by absolving the sinner or anointing the sick, a 
correspondence to be kept up with Rome, with Spain, with 
the Irish colleges everywhere upon the Continent, relations 
to be preserved with influential Catholics at home differ- 
ing in judgment, in feeling, and in interests, provision to 
be made for succession in the ministry, a learned contro- 
versy perhaps to be maintained with clever disputants at a 
distance from books of reference and other appliances of 
study, and all this with no other resources at his command, 
than the alms of a-poverty-stricken people, and with hourly 
chances of capture and is inevitable consequences; such 
were the duties well understood, coolly undertaken, and 
resolutely performed by the bishop who could set foot in 
Treland. . the great majority of cases, the historical 
details of much that we know to have taken place are for the 
present-wanting, and we can learn nothing more of many 
great and laborious bishops or priests, than that they 
reached Ireland, lived there for a time, and died. But there 
can be no doubt, from what we know of others, concerning 
whom something is preserved to us, and from the condition 


of the times, that the life of every Irish priest and bishop 
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worthy of the name, must have been something very nearly 
resembling what has been described. ‘The attempt to 
establish Protestantism in Ireland prolonged through 
more than three hundred years, is marked off into periods 
by short intervals of rest from persecution. ‘The first 
neriod includes the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward 
Vi. from the commencement of the schism by the former 
prince, and ends with the accession of Mary. The second 
includes the long and dreary reigns of Elizabeth and James’ 
I. It stretches far into the reign of Charles I., and 
ends shortly before the formation of the Catholic league, 
and what is called the rebellion of 1641. The third begins 
with the Cromwellian invasion, and extends through the 
time of the Common Wealth and the reign of Charles II. 
The short reign of James II. lasting not quite five years, 
makes the third interval of repose afforded to the Irish 
Catholics. ‘The fourth persecution begins with the revo- 
lution of 1688, and may be said to extend to the date of 
the first Catholic relief bill in 1794. Thenceforward 
although the term persecution could not in strictness 
be applied to the government of Ireland for the English, 
yet during nearly forty years from the date referred to the 
social disparagement and political disabilities of Catholics, 
constituted a state of things, just short of persecution ; and 
even now the existence of the foreign Church Establish- 
ment, and the sacrifice thereto of the highest political and 
social interests of Ireland keep up the detestable tradition 
of all that has been vainly done to impose that institution 
upon the Irish people. The Collections upon Irish Church 
history, which we owe to the industry and learning of the 
late Dr. Renehan, are carried forward to the year 1800. 
His materials, no doubt, would have enabled him to bring 
them on to our own time; but in the exercise of prudent 
discretion he forbore to do so, as many occurrences 
within the memory of living men would, if now reviewed, 
provoke useless discussion, and worse than useless heats ; 
although in more distant times they may become profitable 
matter of history, full of instruction and of warning. Had 
Dr. Renehan lived, he would doubtless have presented 
those Collections to the public in a different shape from 
that which they have necessarily taken under the hand of 
the learned editor, Mr. M’Carthy. Dr. Renehan’s design 
was probably that of a Church history from the peme of 


the Reformation, In dealing with so vast a subject, he 
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could not do better or otherwise than advance by stages, 
nor could he assume for that purpose any more convenient 

eriods than the lives of successive archbishops and 

ishops. This was a convenient limit to his researches as 
he advanced, and it may be supposed that he had in his 
mind the plan as well as the means for bringing these 
separate biographies into a connected narrative. The 
duty, however, cast upon an editor of posthumous papers, 
is not by any means to carry out in their fulness the plans 
of the author in the absence of express directions to that 
effect. It does not appear from Mr. M’Carthy’s preface 
that Dr. Renehan communicated to any one the exact 
nature of his plans, with reference to what, if completed, 
would have been a great work indeed, and the materials 
for which are a monument of industry and learning, such 
as we rarely meet with at the present day. The taste of 
the age does not favour the publication of voluminous 
works. The public seem to take more pleasure in accurate 
and elaborate readings of difficult or dark passages in his- 
tory than in the compilation of complete histories thems 
selves. Carlyle’s Frederick, Guizot’s Richard Cromwell, 
Froude’s Henry VIII., or similar historical studies, what- 
ever be their real merit, are certainly much relished; and. 
the favour with which Lord Macaulay’s elegant pro- 
duction, known as the History of England, is universally 
received, will hardly be quoted in opposition to this view. 
The book is a model of style, but not of historical style, 
and recommends itself most to those who know least of 
history. Ifthere yet exist such a being as a pure Whig, 
not even he would regard Macaulay as an authority for 
any fact recorded in the “ History of England.’”? What- 
ever be your politics, you read Macaulay’s “‘ History” as 
you read the Cyropzdia, the Travels of Anacharsis the 

ounger, or the Adventures of Telemachus; and Mr. 
Clinton would as readily quote from “ Troilus and Cres- 
sida’’ in his Fasti Hellenici, as a serious writer would recur 
to Macaulay’s History of England for an authoritative 
statement of fact. Macaulay’s History is nothing more 
than an expansion of several of his essays, with a connect- 
ing narrative, in which imagination plays a sparkling part, 
and the English language is brought to a perfection, of 
which it was hardly deemed capable. Miss Strickland’s 
Lives of the Scottish and English Queens, and Alison’s 
volumes of the History of Europe make their appearance 
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almost as serial publications. Of the former set we could 
not have too many, nor of the latter too few, but the volumes 
of each set includes short periods, and might easily range 
(especially Miss Strickland’s) within the class of historical 
essays, to which we have referred. 

It requires no small courage in a writer of the present 
day to attempt a great historical work, in which success 
must be purchased by incalculable labour, and when 
attained will be understood and valued by few. Doctor 
Renehan must have possessed this rare courage; but 
his heart must also have been in his work, and his studies 
have had an attraction for him much beyond that which 
belongs to any prospect of success. Strange to say, it 
seldom happens that men favoured with leisure, even 
when of cultivated mind and sound judgment, apply 
themselves earnestly or perseveringly to study, Too 
many waste their abundant time in lounging and gossiping, 
to speak of nothing worse; and from wanting that 
best element of genius, steadiness, live through their day 
as fribbles, though endowed with qualities which if properly 
ballasted would have carried them on to greatness, In 
almost every instance the men whose hours of relaxation 
and repose are least liberally measured have time to spare 
from that scanty measure for great and difficult works. 
Laborious advocates, toil-worn priests, physicians whose 
minutes are literally worth gold, professors in universities 
and colleges whose daily work would seem quite sufficient 
to absorb their strength of mind and body: such are the 
men who work most for us, when we are asleep or 
taking our ease. DBossuet after his pastoral and literary 
labour of the day, snatched a couple of hours sleep, rose 
at midnight and wrote until four o’clock in the morning. 
D’ Aguesseau wrote one of the most valuable treatises 
known to jurisprudence in occasional quarters of an hour, or 
even in shorter spaces of time which he contrived to save 
from his official receptions or levees. Familiar instances 
of the same kind might be multiplied ; and if we take into 
account the nature of Dr. Renehan’s official duties as 
disclosed to us in the short notice of his life prefixed to 
this volume of the collections, it will appear wonderful how 
any one so engaged should have found time to draw 
together, from so many sources, the mass of informa- 
tion upon subjects connected upon Irish Church history, 
which we meet with in his book. The sime remark applies 
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of course in a very great degree to his editor Mr. M’Carthy, 
a professor in the same college, and one whose ordinary 
duties in the chair which he fills require unintermitting 
labour and attention. ‘The office of an editor in a case 
like the present, however useful, is extremely modest and 
sufficiently ungrateful. He is held strictly responsible for 
any changes of arrangement in the original work, and if he 
forbear to make any, he is in some way or another brought 
to account for the original arrangement. Should he venture 
to write much out of his own head, he is treated as a 
second Bentley, and suspected of making his author say 
what he had never meant. Should he deal neitber in 
amplification nor in comment he receives no praise of 
learning ; and should he discharge his duty in the very best, 
because in the most faithful and accurate way, his merit 
which really is of a rare kind, is seldom perfectly under- 
stood. Mr. M’Carthy’s treatment of Dr. Renehan’s manu- 
scripts, is in our opinion very judicious. In whatever shape 
it may have been the author’s intention to present his 
** Collections” to the public, they now come before it in 
_ the only shape which it was competent for an editor to give 
tothem. Slips of the pen have been corrected here and 
there, verbal omissions have been supplied, and references 
have been made out and verified by the editor. Valuable 
notes too are supplied from his own reading; in many 
cases, extensive and independent additions to the materials 
of the work, and even in some instances entirely new docu- 
ments as well as original biographies; but upon the whole 
the collections are as they ought to be, the work of Dr. 
Renehan, and are preseuted to us in the early form in which 
the interruption of his labours has suffered them to reach us, 
that, namely, of materials upon which the future historian 
of the Irish Church can work. Little need be said of the 
style of the short but pregnant chapters into which the 
** Collections” are divided. Had their learned author been 
spared, he would have given to it a finish with which it 
could be no part of an editor’s duty to concern himself. 
As the work is here presented to us, it may be said that 
the author has well, and perhaps quite unconsciously, 
earned the praise of perfect clearness and accuracy, doubt- 
less the most valuable qualities that can belong to the 
historian, but which, however much they may be improved 
by training and habit, are not to be created and introduced 
where they did not exist previously, 
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It is evident on the other hand, that Dr. Renehan thought 
clearly and calmly, and wrote as he thought without effort or 
ambition. He does occasionally express himself in language 
of very sufficient strength, as who that writes Jrish history, 
civil or ecclesiastical, will not ? This however is a different 
thing from what is commonly understood by strong 
writing, a kind of composition which flows rather from 
impetuosity of feeling and impatience of what we dislike, 
than from a severely correct appreciation of what is 
right or wrong in morals. However well certified are 
Dr. Renehan’s facts, and how strongly soever, most of 
his conclusions command assent, we cannot think that his 
estimate of the character and conduct of Charles I, and 
Charles II. is to be justified by the history of those 
princes. Charity it is true thinketh no evil, but at the same 
time the present generation would be greatly misinformed, 
regarding the acts and counsels of the two Stuart princes 
in question, if history called them to no stricter account 
than that which apparently they would have to render to 
the leniency and tenderness of Dr. Renehan. Wherever 
he has occasion to mention Charles I, that unfortunate 
king is treated as a virtuous man, whose strong leanings in 
favour of his Catholic subjects in Ireland were overborne 
by irresistible circumstances. You would take him for a 
kind of Henry VI, well meaning, saintly even, but soft, 
yielding, and irresolute. You would never suppose that he - 
knew how to be obstinate, and had no particular regard for 
his royal word, or that if he were sincerely well intentioned 
towards his Irish subjects he might not have given them, 
with some profit to himself, the benefit of a little of that 
obstinacy which cost him his life and crown in England. 
In the narrow sense of the word, Charles I, (it must be 
admitted) was a virtuous man; and the truly royal endur- 
ance, which he displayed towards the close of his misfor- 
tunes and at his death, do in some degree, so hide and even 
redeem the follies and injustice of his reign, that a little 
tenderness for his memory is not altogether inexcusable. 
How little of all this can be said for his successor. There 
was nothing to have hindered Charles II. from reinstating 
in their honors and properties those of his [Irish subjects, 
who had forfeited both in defence of his father. There 
was nothing to prevent him, if not from repealing the penal 
laws in Ireland, at least from paralyzing their effects. All 
this which at a somewhat late period of his reign might 
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have been somewhat difficult, would have been easy, 
blameless, and perfectly unchallenged at the moment of 
the restoration ; if Charles was indeed a Catholic at heart, 
(supposing him to have had any such organ) you would 
not imagine from the necessarily casual mention made of 
him by Dr. Renehan, that his Catholic heart never had one 
beat, and never made one effort for the servant or the 
friend, whom his Protestant advisers thought it right to 
hang and embowel. You never would believe that Charles 
II. was the perfectly unconcerned witness of all the wicked- 
ness that was done in his name, and that he never once 
interposed to do an act of justice or of merey. You would 
say that he too was the helpless, though not unresisting 
victim of circumstances. Every one knows that this is not 
history, and certainly Dr. Renehan would not in terms have 
so described the character of either of the princes mentioned; 
but making every allowance for the difficulties with which 
both had to deal, and which the succeeding reign proved to 
be so powerful, we have no reason to believe, that either 
Charles made the smallest effort to overcome those diffi- 
culties either in England or in Ireland, 

The legal grounds upon which the English Church 
Establishment in Ireland claims to hold the property of the 
Irish Church, would seem to be the supposed adoption of 
the Reformation by the Irish bishops, whatever became of 
the other orders of the Clergy. The first four or five biog- 
raphies in Dr. Renehan’s collections would dispose pretty 
summarily of that pretence if it were necessary to do so. 
But even though we had to admit to the fullest extent, that 
the whole Irish episcopacy conformed to Henryism or Eliza- 
bethism, or to whatever kind of doctrine it was sought to 
impose upon them ; and even admitting the present bishops 
of the Establishment to be the canonical successors of those, 
who first conformed, it is not at all apparent how this would 
mend the tlaim of the establishment to hold the property 
of the Irish Church, so long as the people and clergy of 
that country, for whom the bishops were mere trustees, 
insisted that the original trusts should be upheld. If the 
entire English Church, meaning thereby the clerical portion 
of it, were to conform to Catholicity tomorrow, while the 
laity remained Protestant, would any man give sixpence 
for the title to his living, of a bishop, or of a minister, 
amongst them all? For any one however, who has the 
least curiosity on the subject, it would be worth while to 
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glance at the following extract from the collections, as 
showing what are the claims of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland to nationality, and to what kind of spiritual 
aes the present bishops of that institution derive 
title. 


“This was the general character of the Protestant clergy. In 
1630, but two, at most three, Irishmen, occupied seats on the 
Irish Protestant bench, and, indeed, such was also the case during 
almost the entire of the seventeenth century. Seven of the sees were 
possessed by Scotchmen, and the remaining twenty were held by 
natives of England. ‘ The parishes,’ says Stuart, ‘ were either filled 
with careless and immoral pastors, or sequestered by avaricious 
bishops in commendam. Divine service was not performed except 
in great towns and cities.’ The dignitaries were taken from these 
men, and continued to deserve the same character.’ ‘The ecclesi- 
astical courts,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘ were often mauaged by a chan- 
cellor that bought his place, and so thought he had a right to all 
the profits he could make out of it. And their whole business 
seemed to be nothing but oppression and extortion ; the solemnest, 
the sacredest of all Church censures, which was excommunication, 
went about in so sordid and base a manner, that all regard to it, as 
a spiritual censure, was lost The officers of the court thought 
they had a sort of right to oppress the natives, and that all was 
well got that was wrung from them.’ Bishop Bedel tells us in one 
of his letters, that a system of grossly shameful simony prevailed 
through all the dioceses in Ireland, but in his own, and that even 
the primate Ussher’s was as deeply criminal as any other, and ‘ some,’ 
says he, ‘say it is worse.’ By the journals of the Irish parliament, 
it appears that this system continued up to the eve of what is called 
the Irish rebellion. In 1640 the House of Commons despatched a 
‘humble remonstrance’ to the king, against the clergy, complain- 
ing of ‘many grievous exactions, pressures, and other vexatious pro- 
ceedings against the laity, and especially the poorer sort,’ 
and petitioning that at least ‘some thereof being most exorbitant 
and barbarous should be abolished, being repugnant to law and 
reason.’ Whenever the Catholic priest was called upon to christen, 
to marry, to anoint, to say mass for the dead, &c., thé Protestant 
parson or bishop, exacted the dues. Thus, among the exactions 
of which the Commons complain, are ‘money for holy water, clerk, 
anointing money, mortuary, mary-gallons, St. Patrick’s ridges, soul 
money, &c. And to avarice and simony were added sacrilege, 
defrauding of the poor, and bribery. ‘Great sums of money,’ says 
the remonstrance, ‘ are received by several bishops, for commutation 
of penances, which money, by the king’s instructions, should be 
converted to pious uses, not observed, but made a private profit.’ 
And in another remonstrance presented the same year to the 
English Parliament, all these charges are confirmed. ‘This com- 
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mutation money,” it says, ‘which’ should either not at all be ex. 
acted, or if exacted, should be set apart for the poor and other 
pious uses, came either to the prelate’s kitchen, or the commissary’s 
pers, or to both. And that though they pretended themselves to 

the advancers of virtue, and the punishers of vice, yet they usu- 
ally, without further satisfaction, absolved the most scandalous 
persons for a sum of money, and often questioned not at all such, 
from whom they privately beforehand had received such sum.’ And 
Bishop Burnet tells us that, ‘in these (the bishops’) courts, bribes 
went about almost barefaced ; and the exchange they made of pen- 
ance for money, was the worst sort of simony.’ Nay, the Irish 
bishops themselves did not deny these statements, at least among 
themselves. For Primate Ussher confidentially informs his brother 
primate of England (Laud) that ‘such was then the venality of all 
things sacred in Ireland, that he was afraid to mention anything 
about them.’ 

“Such is the picture, drawn by their friends, of these very 
bishops, who hypocritically affected to think it ‘a grievous sin to 
grant any toleration,’ however limited, to their Catholic country- 
men, and who under the pretence of scrupling that ‘it would be 
setting religion to sale,’ but really with the view of enriching them- 
selves with the fines and exactions from the Catholics, deprived the 
king of the services ofa brave army of 5,500 men, gave courage and 
energy to the Scotch rebels and their sympathizing Irish brethren, 
and eventually caused, perhaps unintentionally, the murder of the 
king. - 

‘“* But the truth is, that many of the prelates, as well as officers 
of state, of English birth, were puritanically affected. It is noto~ 
rious, that the Scotch Presbyterians who publicly professed their 
hostility to the Establishment, then possessed the greater portion 
of the tithes and the churches in Ulster, and were promoted to 
dignities, and sat in the convocation of 1634, And it is equally 
well known, that in order to conform to the Presbyterian ritual, the 
bishops were in the habit of discarding their lawn and pontiti- 
cals, of omitting the whole essence of the form of ordination, and 
taking their place as mere Presbyters in the Calvinistic presbytery, 
whenever persons presented themselves for ordination. 

“Nor was this all. The Rev. Mr. Leland acknowledges that igno- 
rance, negligence, and corruption of manners prevailed among the 
established clergy, ‘and that some of them were scandalously profli- 
gate.’ Carte, another friend, observes, ‘as scandalous livings make 
scandalous ministers, the clergy of the Established Church were negli- 
gent of their cures.........were generally ignorant and unlearned, and 
loose and irregular in their lives and conversations.’ ‘They are,’ says 
their great patron, Lord Deputy Wentworth, ‘an unlearned clergy, 
who have not so much as the outward form of Churchmen to cover 
themselves withal, nor their persons any way reverenced; the 
Churches unbuilt......:..the people untaught through the non- 
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residence of the clergy, occasioned by unlimited shameful numbers 
of spiritual promotions, with care of souls, which they hold by com- 
mendams, the rites and ceremonies of the Church run over without 
decency of habit, order, or gravity, in the course of their service, the 
bishops alienating their very principal houses and demesnes to their 
children, to strangers, and farming out their jurisdiction to mean 
and unworthy persons.” In another letter, he says, to Archbishop 
Laud, of the Irish clergy, ‘keep the bishops from their sacrilegious 
alienations;’ and again, ‘ here are diverse of the clergy whose wives 
and children are recusants,’ &c. No wonder, then, that he should 
have ridiculed the selfish plan, suggested by the bishops and their 
partizans, in lieu of a contribution to the state, of making up the 
same amount by penalties on the Catholics, and thus, at the same 
time, bringing them to see the light of Protestantism. 

“Such brain-sick zeal,’ says Lord Wentworth, ‘would work a 
goodly reformation surely, to force conformity to a religion, where 
there was hardly to be found a church to receive, or a minister able 
to teach the people.’ No wonder, also, that Laud should lament 
that the ‘Irish ecclesiastical disease is spread so universally over 
the body, that a very wise physician can scarce tell where to begin 
the cure.’ For the same archbishop tells us on another occasion, 
that six benefices were not able to find the minister clothes (in con- 
sequence of ‘ their sacrilegious alienations,’) and that in six parishes 
there were hardly six to come to church.’ 

“But, besides this universal leprosy, there were other enormities 
which could not possibly be so common. The clergy, it is true, 
‘were seandalously profligate and immoral,’ but the episcopal 
bench was defiled with crimes that disgrace human nature, with a 
horrific licentiousness of lust, at which the Pagan worshippers of 
Priapus, or the prostitutes of Venus would shudder with horror. I 
will not pollute this page with the detailed narrative of bishops 
discarding their wives aud taking their housemaids, then loathing 
the servant and taking back the wife, and finally, by virtue of a 
deliberate compact, introducing together both wife and servant into 
the same licentious bed. Suffice it to observe, by way of example, 
that ina single diocese, and in the short compass of sixty years, 
there sat in the chair of its sainted patrons, not less than three 
reforming bishops publicly convicted of crime, one of whom was 
deposed for outrageous sedition, or treason; the second for forgery; 
and the third, after a life devoted to the most excessive libertinism 
and promiscuous lust, was publicly hanged for an unnatural unmen- 
tionable crime, surpassing in its shocking enormity even that mon- 
strous guilt which changed Gomorrha into a pool of sulphurous 


fire.” 


This is pretty well by way of sample, and it would be 
wrong to suppose that the state of things here described 
did not extend beyond the period to which it is limited in 
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the extract. Many years indeed elapsed even after the 
revolution of 1688, before the gentry above referred to 
began to live decently ; and it is very well known in Ire- 
Jand that some of the most disgusting traditions of the 
disgusting period with which the extract is conversant 
have been brought down to a time within the memory of 
man. If we were to judge too, from the speeches delivered 
at April meetings and similar gatherings in Ireland by 
persons whom it is the courtesy of the day to call ‘‘ Rev- 
erend,”’ “‘ Very Reverend,”’ ‘‘ Venerable,’ and “ Right 
Reverend,’ we should be tempted to say, that, however 
much they may have improved upon the morals of their 
predecessors, they have not much reason to boast of 
mended manners. Now side by side with the foregoing 
extract, suppose we place another giving some idea of the 
condition of the Irish Church about the same time or a 
little later, 


“ At this time the Catholic Church of Ireland was reduced toa 
most deplorable condition. ‘ Neither the Israelites,’ says Morrison, 
‘were more cruelly persecuted by Pharaoh, nor the infants by 
Herod, nor the Christians by Nero, Diocletian, or any other Pagan 
tyrant, than were the Roman Catholics of Ireland at that junc- 
ture.’ Never did the hosts of hell put forth half such violence, 
even in Ireland, never did any religion in any country survive so 
bloody a persecution, or withstand such infernal machinery as were 
then levelled against the Irish Church, The clergy of every grade 
and order were driven by the law into perpetual banishment; and 
if they dared to remain in the kingdom, or return to it again, after 
the Ist February, 1653, they were condemned to be hanged till 
half dead, then cut down alive, and beheaded, their heads put upon 
poles on the highways, and their hearts and entrails publicly 
burned. A price was set upon their heads; it was the price of a 
wolf’s, and the money was paid when the bloody evidence of mur- 
der was delivered. ‘It was then high treason for a Catholic priest 
to breathe within the realms,’ as Lord Mansfield expressed himself 
when expounding the boasted English law, a century afterwards, 
To harbour a priest, to speak to him, not to betray him, nay to 
exercise, no matter how privately, the Catholic religion, was each 
a capital crime for which the laity were to be punished with death, 
and total confiscation of property. By these and many other such 
hellish laws, and the still more diabolical machinery that was in- 
vented to enforce them, the churches were widowed of their bishops, 
the people deprived of comfort, instruction, and sacraments, and 
religion so nearly extirpated from the island that the despairing 
tongue faltered while it said ‘if God be with us, who can prevail 
against us? There is no counsel against the Lord.’ 
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“ In 1649, and for some years before, the Irish hierarchy was in a 
much more flourishing condition than at any period since the Eng- 
lish schism. The sees were all filled up, except Derry and Kildare, 
the parishes were supplied with zealous and learned pastors, the con- 
vents were re-established, and their crowded choirs poured forth in 
unceasing peals, the canticle of praise and benediction to the Lord. 
The prelacy consisted of four archbishops, and twenty-three suffra- 
gans, viz. ;—eight in the province of Armagh, and as many more in 
Cashel, three in Dublin, and four in Connaught. All of these resided 
in their dioceses with undisturbed security, and publicly performed 
the rites of religion ; many enjoyed the cathedrals and lands with 
which their Catholic ancestors endowed the sees, for the support of 
Catholic bishops. The parochial churches and glebes were restored 
te the Catholic clergy, the male and female religious recovered 
their convents and a remnant of their ancient inheritance, and the 
peace of 1648, with Ormond and the King, stipulated that the 
Catholic Church should permanently enjoy at least what it then 
possessed. Such was the state of the Church, 1649. The Catholic 
religion was not only what it always continued, the religion of the 
nation, but also what it on that account onght ever to have been, 
the national, the established religion. But how reversed was the 
scene 1564, when Dr. O'Reilly was consecrated. Three of the 
Bishops, and more than three hundred of the clergy, had already 
been put to death for the faith ; all the surviving bishops but one, 
and upwards of one thousand priests were banished for ever from 
their country, some were allowed to seek exile in the kingdoms of 
Europe, but many hundreds were stowed in crazy ships, treated 
with ignominious cruelty, and transported to Barbadoes and 
other isles of the West Indies. The friars were expelled from their 
convents, and obliged to fly; of six hundred Dominicans scarcely 
one remained ; the more numerous Franciscans, the Augustinians, 
&c., wero also gone, nay, even the nuns were turned out into the 
woods, or banished to some distant land. But one bishop remained, 
and he was old, decrepit, and bedridden, and to his inability alone 
to discharge any episcopal function he owed the privilege of dying in 
the land of his fathers. There remained also a portion of the paro- 
chial clergy, who whenever their functions were to be exercised, nobly 
braved the axe and the gibbet ; and who, when the sinner was recon- 
ciled to God or the departing soul prepared for heaven, sought a hiding 
place in the forest, or sheltered themselves in caverns and morasses 
from the bloodscent of spies and priestcatchers. They did not, how- 
ever, always escape. Even after the restoration of Charles II, when 
persecution relaxed its fury, not less than 120 of these heroic con- 
fessors were sometimes crowded into the same loathsome gaol to 

ine away and starve —— In this state did things continue 
till 1661, and with very little variation till 1669. The old bishop of 
Kilmore still continued to struggle in the arms of death ; the arch- 
bishop of Tuam returned in 1662, to die along with him, being then 
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eighty years of age, and disabled by repeated attacks of paralysis, 
The provinces of Leinster and Munster were totally bereft of their 
bishops for sixteen years, and, like Connanght, had each, for the 
latter half of the time but one prelate surviving, even in banish- 
ment. From the year 1652, to the year 1655, neither the sacrament 
of confirmation nor of holy orders was conferred in Ireland, yet there 
were in the latter year about 1100 secular priests on the Irish 
mission, but the bishop of Ardagh having returned in 1665, the 
number of priests was doubled in the course of six or seven years, 
although until the year 1669, the period of Dr. O’Reilly’s death, the 
Irish prelacy could count only three bishops in Ireland, and three 
in voluntary exile.” 


The judicial murder of Archbishop Plunket, as his exe- 
cution is universally admitted to have been, brings us 
near to the close of the third Irish persecution, which 
ended with the reign of Charles II. e are excused by 
our late notice of Dr. Moran’s life of Primate Plunket, 
from dwelling as we should otherwise have done upon that 
part of the Collections, which deals with this, perhaps the 
most melancholy chapter of them all. 

The reign of James II., which afforded a short interval 
of rest to the Irish Catholics, does not supply much in the 
way of material for Church history, and we are ushered by 
its close, into the most dismal age of Irish persecution 
beginning with the reign of William III., at its height in 
1745, and gradually relaxing from that date, to the passing 
of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act in 1852, when a Protestant 
reaction may be considered to have set in. i 

In 1745, the falling of a loft in Cook Street, beneath its 
weight of Catholic worshippers, who were crushed in the 
ruins, upon a Sunday morning, brought about a relaxation 
of the penal code, in virtue of which Catholics were per- 
mitted to have places of worship, provided their chapels 
should not show a front to the street. This, however it 
may appear to us who live in different times, was no unim- 
portant relaxation of those penal laws, in the framing of 
which, not only human, but superhuman ingenuity would 
seem to have been exhausted, and to the defence of which 
no one would now commit himself, although many would 
desire their return. Ewen after the colonization of Ulster, 
by James I., the Catholics of Ireland at large, and of 

Ulster itself, were still powerful, although their clergy 
when persecuted in one city, might fly into another,, and 
although, as we have seen, they were scattered not. only 
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throughout Ireland, but over Europe. Notwithstanding all 
this, the laity had never been reduced to complete subjec- 
tion, even by the victories and massacres of Cromwell, 
until after the treaty of Limerick. The Irish, much as they 
might feel the want of their pastors, had been too long 
obliged to live by the sword, and to lead the life of those 
who live by the sword, to be easily depressed in spirit, or 
greatly reduced in strength by any reverses short of those 
which overtook them during the Jacobite wars. The 
slightest lull in the storm, the merest gleam of sunshine, 
was sufficient to bring them together disciplined and armed, 
no matter how adverse their previous fortunes, or how 
apparently powerful their oppressors. But, after the final 
defeat of James, the Catholic Irish of both races, seemed 
to be for ever, and were, in fact, for more than a century, 
completely at the mercy of enemies who knew no mercy. 
To these the Irish nation was handed over bound hand 
and foot. Bad as were the laws at the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and sweeping as had been the confiscations 
resulting from the defeat of James, coming after the unre- 
versed Cromwellian confiscations, a large proportion of the 
land of Ireland was still in the possession of Catholics, and 
what with the imperfect execution of the penal laws and the 
occasional intervals of toleration, both branches of the legal 
profession were crowded with Catholics. Had the arti- 
cles of the treaty of Limerick been observed, there can be 
no doubt that without violence or revolution of any kind, 
the constitutional power of the Catholics would have been 
predominant in [reland. Every one knows what became of 
the treaty of Limerick, and we are only too familiar with 
the history of the penal laws. With the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary began the tyranny of the most ignoble 
race to whom the destinies of a country ever were com- 
initted. The Norman invaders of Ireland were usually 
gentlemen, possibly of ruined fortunes, but of good blood, 
and thongh sufficiently profligate in life, and cruel in 
their dealings with the native Irish, did nevertheless, after 
a time, enter into kindly relations with their immediate 
dependants; and although always ready, and in arms, to 
hold Ireland for the English crown, did feel themselves in 
some sort to be Irishmen notwithstanding, and to consti- 
tute a nation upon however small a scale. The second 
race of English colonists was of a different description. 
Unlike the first, they had not a common religion with the 
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Irish. Unlike the first also, they were meanly derived, 
troopers, drummers, suttlers, or men with a little money 
and of desperate adventure. ‘lo them was Ireland handed 
over from the accession of William and Mary,; and their 
direct rule in Ireland lasted some hundred and twelve 
years, that is until the period of the legislative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, during which time 
their meanness, servility, corruption and cruelty, stand 
perfectly unmatched in history. Their legislation, so 
far as they were allowed to legislate, was mainly directed 
to the extinction of the old religion; and to this object 
they applied their vile ingenuity after the manner which is 
still on record in the Irish statute book. Not content with 
vulgar punishments of ecclesiastics, sated with hanging 
and quartering, and not putting much faith in the efficacy 
of those Gospel agencies, they found in their own mean 
hearts more cruel, and therefore more congenial means 
of proselytism. They forbade all education, believing that 
by this intellectual famine the people would be starved into 
surrender. ‘They invited profligate sons to denounce their 
own fathers, and by so doing practically to antedate their 
succession to their father’s estate. ‘They put enmity be- 
tween husband and wife, they set aside all the laws of 
nature, they held out bribes to every passion, and put 
penalties upon every virtue, and thus expended all their 
ingenuity upon almost the only kind of legislation, which 
had the entire sanction and approval of their English mas- 
ters. ‘To these they had in a certain sense become suffi- 
ciently Irish to be contemptible, and it is certainly not to 
the discredit of English statesmen that they so well under- 
stood what their colonial Irish were fit for, and so accurately 
measured the strength of their bluster, when they played at 
patriotism. 

It is not to be denied, indeed, that these colonial Irish 
did conform to some of the habits of their new country. 
Exaggerating all the grosser vices ascribed to the English 
character, they adopted the grossest of those belonging to 
the Irish. The very virtues of the natives grew degene- 
rate in the colonists: their hospitality was the merest waste, 
and their courage the .merest brutality. It is not, we 
believe, upon record, that venality was a vice at all peculiar 
to the native Irish. They may have had their weaknesses 
as well as other people, but the corruption of the colonial 
Irish, after the revolution of 1688, makes all profligacy, 
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ancient or modern, virtuous by comparison. <A few great 
and good men, of whom Grattan was the type and the 
spokesman, succeeded in giving to that most ignoble of 
assemblies, the Irish Parliament, an unnatural dignity and 
independence, which quite destroyed it in the course of 
eighteen years. After a short and riotous patriotism which 
had even less kindred with the real thing than high life 
below stairs has with high life above stairs, the Irish Par- 
liament representing the Irish Church Establishment, 
contracted for the sale of Ireland at a figure greatly 
advanced, by the simplicity of Grattan and the Volunteers, 
None, perhaps, had such excellent reason to appreciate 
the services of Grattan, asthe majority of the Irish parlia- 
ment who voted the Union. Had the Union been proposed 
before his achievement of legislative independence in 1782, 
Ireland would have been knocked down a dead bargain. 
It was Grattan who gave to the Irish parliament a country 
to sell, and every one knows to what advantage it was sold 
by that assembly. It is in place to notice these circum- 
stances here, because the government of Ireland by the 
colonists, and their treatment of the Catholic Irish during 
their long and weary day of power, was in keeping with their 
entire character and attitude. ‘Their cruelties were mean, 
and every relaxation of their cruelties was small and mean. 
They were corrupt in their tyranny, and corrupt in their 
slavishness; they bought their proselytes as they sold them- 
selves, and what was called their country. This was the 
age ofgprotestant charter schools and foundling hospitals, 
those nurseries of whatever of scrofula and reformed doc- 
trines are to be found amongst the lower and middle orders 
of at least three provinces in Ireland. This was the time 
when Trinity College wrought most of its eonversions: 
amongst the educated classes for valuable consideration, 
and when a miracle more wonderful than that which pro- 
tected the Church of Ireland through the earlier persecu- 
tions, interposed to save her from the more skilfully con- 
trived and carefully managed influences of the fourth 
persecution. 

As has been already mentioned, the falling of the old 
loft in Cook Street may be considered to mark the spring 
tide as well as the ebb of persecution. From the moment 
that Catholic worship was licensed in Ireland, however the 
enemy might affect to thrust it into corners, the. extinction 
of that worship was abandoned as a theory and principle of. 
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law. Notwithstanding the dictum of a judge, very many 
years afterwards, it had thenceforward a legal existence. 
The extension of the parliamentary franchise to the Irish 
Catholics in 1794, involved all the consequences of the 
emancipation act in 1829: and the matter of the greatest 
interest in the history of the Irish Church between these 
two periods is the attempt of the English government to 
obtain a voice in the nomination of the Irish bishops, or to 
speak more correctly, perhaps a check upon their nomina- 
tion in the form of what was called the veto. Dr. Renehan 
does not follow the discussion of this question beyond the 
year 1800. The thought which forces itself most constantly 
upon a reader of those Collections, at all familiar with 
earlier publications, upon Church history in Ireland, is the 
scantiness of the information which he has hitherto picked 
up in books, the highways and thoroughfares of history. 
When the student has gone carefully through Dr, Lanigan’s 
four volumes, what does he know of the real history of the 
Irish Church? Suppose him able to name all the saints 
in our annals, what they have written, and where they 
have preached, at home or abroad.—Take him to have 
mastered the entire controversy about the celebration of 
Easter, and the form of the tonsure. Let him be able to 
grapple with Ussher, or equally learned pretenders, if any 
there be. Suppose him able to tell off upon his fingers, 
the lay usurpers of the see of Armagh.—In a word, suppose 
him completely made up (as is the slang but adopted 
phrase) upon the entire of Lanigan’s really learned 
work,—what has he learned after all? A valuable col- 
lection of facts, certainly, but facts which are little more 
than a thin outline of the ecclesiastical history of Ireland. 
Dr. Lanigan’s work has hardly more claim to be con- 
sidered a Church history, as Irish Church history might 
be written, than has the Roman martyrology to be 
treated, as the lives of the saints, Many such collections 
as those of Dr. Renehan, or as Dr. Moran’s life of 
Archbishop Plunket, must be accumulated before the 
history of the Irish Church can be written. Many an 
obscure hint must be followed up, many a fading tradition 
caught and saved. Unpublished letters, family papers not 
yet known to exist, and books quite forgotten, must be 
brought to light. ‘The archives of convents, universities, 
and even cities must be examined ; foreign patent rolls, in 


Snain, France, and Austria, must be unrolled and deci- 
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phered ; and vastly more still be accomplished than occurs 
to the mind, or lies within the means of any individual, 
before all the sufferings and triumphs of the Irish Church 
can be made known. Meanwhile, great beginnings have 
been made, broad and lightsome avenues have been 
opened, and distant views have been disclosed through the 
labours of Dr. Renehan and of the few who have wrought 
with him. We trust that, to the other fruits of those 
labours, may be added an encouragement to men of the 
same stamp as Renehan and Kelly, to take up the pious 
task from which those were called away, and to follow to a 
prosperous end the collection of materials for the history of 
the Irish Church. 





Art. V.—AHistory of Friederich II, of Prussia, called Frederick the 
Great. By Thomas Carlyle, In 1V. vols, Vol. III. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1862. 


N a former number of this Review we shortly noticed 
the first two volumes of this, not the least strange of 
Mr. Carlyle’s strange productions. Frederick IL., called 
Frederick the Great, is for the present the Jove of the 
Carlyle Olympus, as Cromwell was in days gone by, and 
as some other equally damaged character will be, we may 
presume, in days to come. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that criticism finds itself as much at fault in dealing with 
this last of Mr. Carlyle’s works as it did in dealing with 
the first and all the others. The biographer of Frederick 
II. cannot be measured, as regards his style, by any 
standard, and cannot be judged according to any canon 
known. What he calls a history or a biography, is per- 
haps the thing he calls it, but its shapes and proportions, 
have no more relation to the shapes and proportions of 
what we are familiar with as history, than the architec- 
ture of Bangkok or Pekin has to that of London. We 
believe it to be quite impossible to convey, by criticism, 
any idea whatever of Mr. Carlyle’s strain of thought or 
manner of dealing with a subject, You must have his 
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style bodily before you in order to realize what it is. To 
a reader unacquainted with German, or, indeed, we should 
say, toareader not perfectly well acquainted with it, a chap- 
ter from any of Mr. Carlyie’s works, looks singularly like 
English gone mad, although undoubtedly with a good deal 
of method in its madness. It will be evident enough to a 
German scholar, that Mr. Carlyle thinks in German, but 
that will by no means altogether account for the strange- 
ness of his style. ‘There is about it a rakishness ‘once 
perhaps affected, now grown natural, a tone of swagger and 
bravado, not to be met with elsewhere, and a contempt of 
the decencies of literature, rarely, if ever, to be met with 
in German authors. Many of the Germans are dreamy, 
unsubstantial, and unintelligible enough, but most of their 
extravagancies are bottomed in good nature, and strange 
as may,be their theories, they are put forward in a regular 
and respectable dress. Very many of Mr. Carlyle’s ex- 
pressions sound just as strangely in German as in English, 
a circumstance which leads to the conclusion that the out- 
landishness of Carlyleism is even more in the conception 
than in the expression. The affectation of coarse forms of 
speech, is only another variety of that disease of taste 
which often induces persons of good means, position, and 
education, to assume the language and costume of the 
stable or of the cattle yard; which prompts noble lords to 
play at Aunt Sally, and gentlemen of fortune to mount 
guard upon a railway train. There is certainly some 
charm in Mr. Carlyle’s manner, or we should not find it 
so often copied, unconsciously perhaps, by writers who 
must have been readers and admirers of our author. It is 
hardly possible to take up a number of ‘‘ Household Words,” 
** All the Year Round,” or, ‘‘ Once a Week,’’ without 
seeing reproduced in the pretty stories which amuse us in 
those publications, several features of the Carlyle literature. 
But whatever be the attractions or the faults of his style, 
Mr. Carlyle isa man of thought and learning, one who 
has studied German literature and history more closely 
than any of his co-temporaries in this country, or perhaps 
in any other, and one whose thoughts upon those subjects 
ought to be worth knowing, even in the strange garb in 
which he chooses to dress them. ‘The reader, however, 
will find wonderfully little originality of thought amid so 
much strangeness of expression. He will find it is true, as 
we have already mentioned, certain characters of thought, 
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such as coarseness, bluffness, or even independence, if you 
will, interpreting themselves by forms of expressions simi- 
larly marked, but he will find it diffcult to point out in 
all Carly le’s volumes, a really new reading of any disputed 
passage in history, or a really new aspect of any historical 
character. 

Frederick II. has commonly been regarded as great in 
the art of war, a subtle politician, and withal not as care- 
less of the real interests of his subjects as were many of the 
kings of his time. While such were the political qualities 
of Frederick, the whole world is of one mind to regard his 
moral qualities as amongst the least creditable which could 
belong to king or subject ; ; and much of what is commenda- 
ble in his policy, may be traced, as is generally believed, to 
the defects of character in question. The career of Fr ederick 
everywhere gives evidence of coldheartedness, insincerity, 
and irreligion. If, upon the throne, he did not discourage 
religion amongst his subjects generally, it was because he 
knew that religion makes subjects more governable ; if he 
did not scandalize the public by gross and continued ime 
moralities after the manner of his cotemporary Louis XV., it 

was because his time was too fully occupied in overreach- 
ing and plundering his neighbours; and if he set an exam- 
ple, noble in itself, of toleration in ‘religious matters, to all 
the princes of Europe, and to all future times, it was for 
the two reasons, that he was indifferent to all religion, and 
that toleration, whatever might be its morality, was cer- 
tainly the best policy. Such, in a few words, is the esti- 
mate which posterity has formed, with scarcely any dissent 
so far, of the character of Frederick IL ; ; and to do Mr. 
Carlyle justice, he has not sought to vary this estimate in 
the least, nor is it his habit to do so in his biographies, 
He leaves that department to other men, Mr, Froude is 
at liberty to reinstate our Henry VIII. in character, and 
to set him up as a model of kingly virtue and wise policy. 
Miss Strickland may take in hand the character of Mary 
Stuart, or of Queen Mary of England, and do the best she 
can with them to clear up doubts and to clear away misap- 
prehension, Those who seek to re-establish character, fol- 
Jow a uniform plan. They set up in their own minds a 
standard of morality, not necessarily the ten command- 
ments; they may take it from Plato or Confucius as well; 
but to this acknowledged standard they will endeavour to 
make it appear, by the Lest means at their disposal, that 
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the character of their favourite conforms. Mr. Carlyle 
adopts a more honest course ; he assumes his hero, whoever 
that may be, to be the standard of perfection, and that 
being so, it were a hard case if the standard should not be 
made to conform to itself, Perhaps we are wrong in say- 
ing that Mr. Carlyle has no standard of abstract perfection 
apart from the character of any one of his heroes. It must 
be admitted that all the objects of his worship have one 
feature in common, which may, therefore, be assumed as 
the abstract of perfection, and that is the attainment 
of power over their fellows by whatever means. That 
mastery once attained, Mr. Carlyle adopts all the acts of 
his hero, concerning himself not in the least about what 
men are usually agreed to consider the morality of those 
acts, We never find an express apology rendered by 
Mr. Carlyle for anything done, permitted, or omitted, by 
his hero. Nor, on the ‘other hand, does the historian of 
Frederick indulge in any of that laboured and lavish 
praise with which party writers, Lord Macaulay, for in- 
stance, and Lord Russell, venerate their demigods. Mr 
Carlyle identifies himself too completely and too rejoic- 
ingly with Frederick to spend vulgar praise upon him, His 
admiration betrays itself in every line by the unreserved 
adoption of all his idol’s doings, and by a total absence of 
censure, or even of what might be called criticism. In 
short, he allows it to be seen throughout, that Frederick, or 
whatever powerful and cunning man is for the time being 
the object of his affections, has exclusive possession of his 
heart and understanding. In reading Mr. Carlyle’s work, 
however, you feel that you learn a great deal, and that a 
great many facts, strangely coloured, it is true, and some- 
times distorted, are brought under observation, Let what 
will come of it, you. have in his volumes, the result of 
curious learning, active industry, and rich, though way- 
ward fancy. If not very enthusiastic and shallow yourself, 
you can correct the false colouring, reduce the facts to 
something like their natural size, and read with very con- 
siderable information and profit. 

But, as has been already said, Mr. Carlyle’s apprecia- 
tion of Frederick and his times, can only be learned from 
himself. After a characteristic description, half sneering, 
half admiring, of the coronation ceremonies, he takes us 
on to the first meeting of Frederick with Volt: ire; of the 
free-thinking king, with the king of free-thinkers ; of the 
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amiable Frederick, who loves nothing German, with 
the equally amiable Voltaire, who describes his own coun- 
trymen as “ moitié singe, moitié tigre.” 


“Friedrich’s First Meeting with Voltaire! These other high 
things were once loud in the Gazetteer and Diplomatic circles, and 
had no doubt they were the World’s History; and now they are 
sunk wholly to the Nightmares, and all mortals have forgotten them, 
—and it is such a task as seldom was to resuscitate the least 
memory of them, on just cause of a Friedrich or the like, so im- 
patient are men of what is putrid and extinct:—and a quite 
unnoticed thing, Voltaire’s First Interview, all readers are on the 
alert for it, and ready to demand of me impossibilities about it! 
Patience, readers. You shall see it, without and within, in such 
light as there was, and form some actual notion of it, if you will 
codperate. From the circumambient inanity of Old Newspapers, 
Historical shot-rubbish, and unintelligible Correspondences, we sift 
out the following particulars, of this First Meeting, or actual Oscul- 
ation of the Stars. 

“The Newspapers, though their eyes wero not yet of the Argus 
quality now familiar to us, have been intent on Friedrich, during 
this Baireuth-Cleve Journey, especially since that sudden eclipse 
of him at Strasburg lately ; forming now one scheme of route for 
him, now another; Newspapers and even private friends, being a 
good deal uncertain about his movements. Rumour now ran, 
since his reappearance in the Cleve Countries, that Friedrich meant 
to have a look at Holland before going home. And that had, in 
fact, been a notion or intention of Friedrich’s. ‘Holland? We 
could pass through Brussels on the way, and see Voltaire !’ thought 
he. 

“Tn Brussels this was, of course, the rumour of rumours. As 
Voltaire’s Letters, visibly in a twitter, still testify to us. King of 
Prussia coming! Madame du Chatelet, the ‘ Princess Tour’ (that 
is, Tour-and-Taxis), all manner of high Dames, are on the tiptoe, 
Princess Tour hopes she shall lodge this unparalleled Prince in her 
Palace: ‘You, Madame?’ answers the Du Chatelet, privately, 
with a toss of her head: ‘His Majesty, I hope, belongs more ta 
M. de Voltaire and me: he shall lodge here, please Heaven!’ 
Voltaire, I can observe, has sublime hostelry arrangements chalked 
out for his Majesty, in case he go to Paris; which he doesn’t, as we 
know. Voltaire is all on the alert, awake to the great contin- 
gencies far and near; the Chatelet-Voltaire breakfast-table,— 
fancy it on those interesting mornings, while the post comes 
round! 

“Alas, in the first days of September,—Friedrich’s Letter is 
dated ‘ Wesel, 2d’ (and has the Strasburg Doggerel enclosed in it), 
—the Brussels Postman delivers far other intelligence at one’s door; 
very mortifying :o Madame: ‘That his Majesty is fallen ill at 
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Wesel; has an agueish fever hanging on him, and only hopes to 
come :’ Voila, Madame!—Next Letter, Wesel, Monday, 5th Sept., is 
to the effect: ‘Do still hope to come; tomorrow is my trembling 
day ; if that prove to be off !’—Out upon it, that proves not to be off ; 
that is on; next Letter, Tuesday, Sept. 6th, which comes by express 
(Courier dashing up with it, say on the Thursday following) is,—alas, 
Madame !—here it is: 


King Friedrich to M. de Voltaire at Brussels. 


‘Wesel, 6th Sept. 1740. 

‘¢¢My dear Voltaire,—In spite of myself, I have to yield to the 
Quartan Fever, which is more tenacious than a Jansenist; and 
whatever desire I had of going to Antwerp and Brussels, I find my- 
self not in a condition to undertake such a journey without risk. I 
would ask of you, then, if the road from Brussels to Cleve would 
not to you seem too long for a meeting; it is the one means of see- 
ing you which remains to me. Confess that I am unlucky; for now 
when I could dispose of my person, and nothing hinders me from 
seeing you, the fever gets its hand into the business, and seems to 
intend disputing me that satisfaction. 

“ «Let us deceive the fever my dear Voltaire; and let me at least 
have the pleasure of embracing you. Make my best excuses’ (polite, 
rather than sincere) ‘ to Madame the Marquise, that I cannot have 
the satisfaction of seeing her at Brussels. All that are about me 
know the intention I was in; which certainly nothing but the fever 
could have made me change. 

“* Sunday next I shall be at a little place near Cleve,’—Schloss of 
Moyland, which, and the route to which, this Courier can tell you 
of;—‘ where I shall be able to possess you at my ease. If the sight 
of you don’t cure me, I will send for a Confessor at once. Adieu; 
you know my sentiments and my heart.’—Fepzric, 


“ After which the Correspondence suddenly extinguishes itself ; 
ceases for about a fortnight,—in the bad misdated Editions even 
does worse;—and we are left to thick darkness, to our own poor 
shifts; Dryasdust being grandly silent on this small interest of ours. 
What is to be done? 


Particulars of First Interview, on severe Scrutiny. 


‘* Here from a painful Predecessor whose Papers I inherit, are some 
old Documents and Studies on the subject,—sorrowful collection, in 
fact, of what poor sparks of certainty were to be found hovering in 
that dark element ;—which do at last (so luminous are certainties 
always, or ‘sparks’ that will shine steady) coalesce into some feeble 
general twilight, feeble but indabitable ; and even show the sym- 
pathetic reader how they were searched out and brought together. 
We number and label these poor Patches of Evidence on so small a 
matter ; and leave them to the curious: 

“ No. 1, Date of the First Interview, It is certain Voltaire did arrive 
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at the little Schloss of Moyland, Sept. 11th, Sunday night,—which 
is the ‘Sunday’ just specified in Friedrich’s Letter. Voltaire had at 
once decided on complying,—what else !—and lost no time in pack- 
ing himself: King’s Courier on Thursday late ; Voltaire on the road 
ou Saturday early, or the night before. With Madame’s shrill 
blessing (not the most musical in this vexing case), and plenty of 
fuss. ‘Was wont to travel in considerable style,’ I am told; ‘the 
inukeepers calling him “ Your Lordship (Jf. le Comte).”’ Arrives, 
sure enough, Sunday night; old Schloss of Moyland, six miles 
from Cleve ; ‘moonlight,’ I find,—the Harvest Moon. Visit lasted 
three days. 

“ No. 2. Voltaire’s Drive thither. Schloss Moyland: How far from 
Brussels, and by what route? By Louvain, Tillemont, Tongres to 
Maestricht ; then from Maestricht up the Maas (left bank) to Venlo, 
where cross; through Geldern and Goch to Cleve: between the 
Maas and Rhine this last portion, Flat damp country ; tolerably 
under tillage; original constituents bog and sand. Distances I guess 
to be; To Tongres 60 miles and odd; to Maestricht 12 or 15, from 
Maestricht 75; in all 150 miles English. Two days’ driving? 
There is equinoctial moon, and still above twelve hours of sunlight 
for ‘ M. le Comte.’ 

“ No. 3. Of the Place Where. Voltaire, who should have known, 
calls it ‘ petit Chdteau de Meuse ;? which is a Castle existing nowhere 
but in Dreams. Other French Biographers are still more imaginary. 
The little Schloss of Moyland,—by no means ‘ Meuse,’ nor even 
Mors, which Voltaire probably means in saying Chdteau de Meuse,— — 
was, as the least inquiry settles beyond question, the place where 
Voltaire and Friedrich first met. Friedrich Wilhelm used often to 
lodge there in his Cleve journeys: he made thither for shelter, in 
the sickness that overtook him in friend Ginkel’s house, coming 
home from the Rhine Campaign in 1734; lay there for several 
weeks after quitting Ginkel’s. Any other light I can get upon it, 
is darkness visible. Biisching pointedly informs me, ‘It is a Parish’ 
(or patch of country under one priest), ‘and Till and it are a Juris- 
diction’ (pair of patches under one court of justice):—which does 
not much illuminate the inquiring mind. Small patch, this of 
Moyland, size not given; ‘was bought,’ says he, ‘in 1695, by 
Friedrich afterwards First King, from the Family of Spaen,’—we 
once knew a Lieutenant Spaen, of those Dutch regions,—‘ and was 
named a Royal Mansion ever thereafter.’ Who lived in it, what kind 
of thing was it, is it? Altum silentium, from Busching and mankind. 
Belonged to the Spaens, fifty years ago ;—some shadow of our poor 
banished friend the Lieutenant resting on it? Dim enough, old 
Mansion, with ‘court’ to it, with modicum of equipment; lying 
there in the moonlight;—did not look sublime to Voltaire on 
stepping out. So that all our knowledge reduces itself to this one 
point ; of finding Moyland in the Map, with date with reminiscence to 
us, hanging by it henceforth ! Good. 
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“ Mérs,—which is near the town of Ruhrort, about midway between 
Wesel and Diisseldorf,—must be some forty miles from Moyland, 
forty-five from Cleve ; southward of both. So that the place, ‘a 
deux lieues de Cléves,’ is, even by Voltaire’s showing, this Moyland ; 
were there otherwise any doubt upon it. ‘Chateau de Meuse,’— 
hanging out a prospect of Mérs to us,—is bad usage to readers. 
Of an intelligent man, not to say a Trismegistus of men, one expects 
he will know in what town he is, after three days’ experience, as 
here. But he does not always; he hangs out a mere ‘shadow of 
Mors by moonlight,’ till we learn better. Duvernet, his Biographer, 
even calls it ‘ Sleus- Meuse ;’ some wonderful idea of Sluices and a 
River attached to it, in Duvernet’s head ! 


“* What Voltaire thought of the Interview Twenty Years afterwards, 


‘‘ Of the Interview itself, with general bird’s-eye view of the Visit 
combined (in a very incorrect state), there is direct testimony by 
Voltaire himself. Voltaire himself twenty years after, in far other 
humour, all jarred into angry sarcasm, for causes we shall see by 
and by,—Voltaire, at the request of friends, writes down, as his 
Friedrich Reminiscences, that scandalous Vie Privée above spoken 
of, a most sad Document; and this is the passage referring to ‘the 
little Place in the neighbourhood of Cleve,’ where Friedrich now 
waited for him: errors corrected by our laborious Friend. After 
quoting something of that Strasburg Doggerel, the whole of which 
is now too well known to us, Voltaire proceeds: 

“ «From Strasburg he,’ King Friedrich, ‘went to see his Lower 
German Provinces ; he said he would come and see me incognito at 
Brussels. We prepared a fine house for him,’—were ready to 
prepare such hired house as we had for him, with many apologies 
for its slight degree of perfection (error first),—* but having fallen ill 
in the little Mansion-Royal of Meuse (Chdéteau de Meuse), a couple 
of leagues from Cleve,’—fell ill at Wesel; and there is no Chateau 
de Meuse in the world (errors 2d and 3d),—‘ he wrote to me that he 
expected I would make the advances. I went, accordingly, to 
present my profound homages. Maupertuis, who already had his 
views, and was possessed with the rage of being President to an 
Academy, had of his own accord,’—not being invited, and at m 
suggestion (error 4th),—‘ presented himself there ; and was lodged 
with Algarotti and Keyserling’ (which latter, I suppose, had come 
from Berlin, not being of the Strasburg party, he) ‘in a garret of 
this Palace. 

“ * At the door of the court, I found, by way of guard, one soldier. 
Privy-Councillor Rambonnet, Minister of State’—(very subaltern 
man ; never heard of him except in the Herstal Business, and here) 
‘—was walking in the court; blowing in his fingers to keep them 
warm.’ Sunday night, 11th September 1740; world all bathed in 
moonshine; and mortals mostly shrunk into their huts, out of the 
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raw air. ‘ He’ Rambonnet ‘wore big linen muffles at his wrists, very 
dirty’ (visibly so in the moonlight? Error 5th extends ad libitum 
over all the following details) ; ‘a holed hat ; an old official periwig,” 
—ruined into a totally unsymmetric state, as would seem,—‘ one 
side of which hung down into one of his pockets, and the other 
scarcely crossed his shoulder. I was told, this man was now en- 
trusted with an affair of importance here ; and that proved true,’— 
the Herstal Affair. 

««¢T was led into his Majesty’s apartment. Nothing but four 
bare walls there. By the light of a candle, I perceived, in a closet, 
a little trucklebed two feet and a half broad, on which lay a little 
man muffled up in a dressing-gown of coarse blue duffel: this was 
the King, sweating and shivering under a wretched blanket there, 
in a violent fit of fever. I made my reverence, and began the 
acquaintance by feeling his pulse, as if I had been his chief physi- 
cian. The fit over, he dressed himself, and took his place at table. 
Algarotti, Keyserling, Maupertuis, and the King’s Envoy to the 
States-General’—one Rasfeld (skilled in Herstal matters, I could 
guess),—‘ we were of this supper, and discussed, naturally in a pro- 
found manner, the Immortality of the Soul, Liberty, Fate, the 
Androgynes of Plato’ (the Androgynoi, or Men-Women, in Plato’s 
Convivium ; by no means the finest symbolic fancy of the divine 
Plato),—‘ and other small topics of that nature.’ 

“This is Voltaire’s account of the Visit,—which included three 
‘Suppers,’ all huddled into one by him here ;—and he says 
nothing more of it; launching off now into new errors, about 
Herstal, the Anti-Macchiavel, and so forth: new and uglier errors, 
with much more of mendacity and serious malice in them, 
than in this harmless half-dozen now put on the score against 
him. 

“Of this Supper-Party, I know by face four of the guests: 
Maupertuis, Voltaire, Algarotti, Keyserling ;—Risfeld, Rambonnet 
can sit as simulacra or mute accompaniment. Voltaire arrived on 
Sunday evening; stayed till Wednesday. Wednesday morning, 
14th of the month, the Party broke up: Voltaire rolling off to left 
hand, towards Brussels or the Hague ; King to right, on inspection 
business, and circuitously homewards. Three Suppers there had 
been, two busy Days intervening; discussions about Fate and the 
Androgynoi of Plato by no means the one thing done by Voltaire 
and the rest, on this occasion, We shall find elsewhere, ‘he de- 
claimed his Mahomet’ (sublime new Tragedy, not yet come out), in 
the course of these three evenings, to the ‘speechless admiration’ of 
his Royal Host, for one ; and, in the daytime, that he even drew his 
pen about the Herstal Business, which is now getting to its crisis, 
and wrote one of the Manifestoes, still discoverable. And we need 
not doubt, in spite of his now sneering tone, that things ran high 
and grand here, in this paltry little Schloss of Moyland; and 
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that those three were actually Suppers of the Gods, for the time 
being. 

“* Councillor Rambonnet,’ with the holed hat and unsymmetric 
wig, continues Voltaire in the satirical vein, ‘had meanwhile 
mounted a hired hack (cheval de louage ;’ mischievous Voltaire, I 
have no doubt he went on wheels, probably of his own): ‘he rode 
all night ; and next morning, arrived at the gates of Liége; where 
he took Act in the name of the King his Master, whilst 2,000 men 
of the Wesel Troops laid Liege under contribution. The pretext of 
this fine Marching of Troops,’—not a pretext at all, but the 
assertion, correct in all points, of just claims long trodden down, 
and now made good with more spirit than had been expected,— 
‘was certain rights which the king pretended to, over a suburb 
of Liége. He even charged me to work at a Manifesto ; and 
I made one, good or bad; not doubting but a King with whom 
I supped, and who called me his friend, must be in the right. The 
affair soon settled itself, by means of a million of ducats,’— 
nothing like the sum, as we shall see,—‘ which he exacted by 
weight, to clear the costs of the Tour to Strasburg, which according 
to his complaint in that Poetic Letter’ (Doggerel above given,) ‘ were 
80 heavy.’ 

“That is Voltaire’s view; grown very corrosive after Twenty 
Years. He admits, with all the satire: ‘I naturally felt myself 
attached to him; for he had wit, graces; and moreover he was 
a King, which always forms a potent seduction, so weak is 
human nature, Usually it is we of the writing sort that 
flatter Kings: but this King praised me from head to foot, 
while the Abbé Desfontaines and other scoundrels (grédins) were 
busy defaming me in Paris at least once a week.’ 


“ What Voltaire thaught of the Interview at the Time. 


‘‘ But let us take the contemporary account, which also we have 
at first hand; which is almost pathetic to read; such a contrast 
between ruddy morning and the storms of the afternoon! Here 
are Two Letters from Voltaire ; fine transparent, human Letters, 
as his generally are: the first of them written directly on get- 
ting back to the Hague, and to the feeling of his eclipsed con- 
dition. 

“ Voltuire to M. de Maupertuis (with the King). 


“* The Hague, 18th September 1740. 
“¢T serve you, Monsieur, sooner than I promised; and that is 
the way you ought to be served, I send you the answer of M. 
Smith,’—probably some German or Dutch Schmidt, spelt here in 
English, connected with the Sciences, say with water-carriage, the 
typographies, or one need not know what ;—‘ you will see where the 
question stands. 
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«When we both left Cleve,—14th of the month, Wednesday 
last ; 18th is Sunday, in this old cobwebby Palace, where I am cor- 
recting Anti-Macchiavel,—‘ and you took to the right,’"—King, home- 
wards, got to Ham that evening,—‘I could have thought I was at 
the Last Judgment, where the Bon Dieu separates the elect from the 
damned. Divus Fredericus said to you, ‘Sit down at my right 
hand in the Paradise of Berlin ;’ and to me, ‘ Depart thou accursed, 
into Holland.’ 

“* Here I am accordingly in this phlegmatic place of punishment 
far from the divine fire which animates the Friedrichs, the Mau- 
pertuis, the Algarottis. For God's love, do me the charity of some 
sparks in these stagnant waters where I am,’—stiffening, cooling, 
—‘stupefying to death. Instruct me of your pleasures, of your 
designs. You will doubtless see M. de Valori,’—readers know de 
Valori ; his Book has been published ; edited, as too usual, by 
a Human Nightmare, ignorant of his subject and indeed of almost 
all other things, and liable to mistakes in every page; yet partly 
readable, if you carry lanterns, and love ‘mon gros Valori ;”— 
‘offer him, I pray you, my respects. If I do not write to him, 
the reason is, I have no news to send: I should be as exact as 
I am devoted, if my correspondence could be useful or agreeable to 
him. 

«**Won’t you have me send you some Books? IfI be still in 
Holland when your orders come, I will obey in a moment. I 
pray you do not forget me to M. de Keyserling,’—Cesarion 
whom we once had at Cirey; a headlong dusky little man of wit 
(library turned topsy-turvy, as Wilhelmina called him), whom we 
have seen. 

“*Tell me, I beg, if the enormous monad of Volfius,’—(Wolf, 
would the reader like to hear about him? If so, he has only to 
speak!)—‘is arguing at Marburg, at Berlin, or at Fall’ (Halle, 
which is a very “different place). 

«© ¢ Adieu, Monsieur: you can address your orders to me ‘ At the 
Hague :’ they will be forwarded wherever I am; and I shall be, 
anywhere, on earth,—Yours forever (@ vous pour jamais),’ 


“‘ Letter Second, of which a fragment may be given, is to one 
Cideville, a month later; all the more genuine as there was no 
chance of the King’s hearing about this one. Cideville, some kind 
of literary Advocate at Rouen (who is wearisomely known to the 
readers of Voltaire’s Letters), had done, what is rather an endemical 
disorder at this time, some Verses for the King of Prussia, which 
he wished to be presegted to his Majesty. The presentation, owing 
to accidents, did not take place; hear how Voltaire, from his cobweb 
Palace at the Hague, busy with Anti-Macchiavel, Van Duren and 
many other things,—18th October 1740, on which day we find him 
writing many Letters,—explains the sad accident : 
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* Voltaire to M. de Cideville (at Rouen). 


*¢ At the Hague, King of Prussia’s Palace, 18th October 1740. 

* * * “¢This is my case, dear Cideville. When you sent 
me, enclosed in your Letter, those Verses (among which there are 
some of charming and inimitable turn) for our Marcus Aurelius of 
the North, I did well design to pay my court to him with them. He 
was at that time to have come to Brussels incognito: we expected 
him there; but the Quartan fever, which unhappily he still has, 
deranged all his projects. He sent mea courier to Brussels,’— 
mark that point, my dear Cideville;—‘ and so I set out to find him 
in the neighbourhood of Cleve. 

«Tt was there I saw one of the amiablest men in the world, 
who forms the charms of society, who would be everywhere sought 
after if he were not a King; a philusopher without austerity; full 
of sweetness, complaisance and obliging ways, (agrémens); not re- 
membering that he is King when he meets his friends, indeed so 
completely forgetting it that he made me too almost forget it, 
and I needed an effort of memory to recollect that I here saw sit- 
ting at the foot of my bed a Sovereign who had an army of 100,000 
men. ‘That was the moment to have read your amiable Verses to 
him:’—yes ; but then ?—‘ Madame du Chatelet, who was to have 
sent them to me, did not, ne Z’a pas fait.’ Alas, no, they are still 
at Brussels, those charming Verses; and I, for a month past, am 
here in my cobweb Palace! But I swear to you, the instant I 
return to Brussels, I &c. &c. 


“Finally, here is what Friedrich thought of it, ten days after 
parting with Voltaire. We will read this also (though otherwise 
ahead of us as yet); to be certified on all sides, and stated for 
the rest of our lives, concerning the Friedrich-Voltaire First 
Interview. r 

‘* King Friedrich to M. Jordan (at Berlin). 
“ ¢ Potsdam, 24th September 1740. 

“¢ ¢Most respectable Inspector of the poor, the invalids, orphans, 
crazy people, and Bedlams,—I have read with mature meditation 
the very profound Jordanic Letter, which was waiting here ;—and 
do accept your learned proposal. 

«¢ ¢T have seen that Voltaire whom I was so curious toknow; but 
I saw him with the Quartan hanging on me, and my mind as 
unstrung as my body. With men of his kind one ought not to 
be sick ; one ought even tq be specially well, and in better health 
than common, if one could. 

“*He has the eloquence of Cicero, the mildness of Pliny, the 
wisdom of Agrippa ; he combines, in short, what is to be collected 
of virtues and talents from the three greatest men of Antiquity. 
His intellect is at work incessantly; every drop of ink is a trait of 
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wit from his pen. He declaimed his Mahomet to us, an admirable 
Tragedy which he has done,’—which the Official people smelling 
heresies in it (‘ toleration,’ ‘ horrors of fanaticism,’ and the like) will 
not let him act, as readers too well know :—‘ he transported us out 
of ourselves ; I could only admire and hold my tongue. The Du 
Chatelet is lucky to have him: for of the good things he flings 
out at random, a person who had no faculty but memory might 
make a brilliant Book. That Minerva has just published her 
Work on Physics: not wholly bad. It was Kénig,’—whom we know, 
and whose late tempest in a certain teapot,—‘ that dictated the 
theme to her: she has adjusted, ornamented here and there with 
some touch picked from Voltaire at her Suppers. The Chapter on 
Space is pitiable; the’—in short she is still raw in the Pure Sciences 
and should have waited. * * #* 

“ « Adieu, most learned, most scientific, most profound Jordan,— 
or rather most gallant, most amiabie, most jovial Jordan;—I salute 
thee, with assurance of all those old feelings which thou hast the 
art of inspiring in every one that knows thee. Vale. 

“«T write the moment of my arrival: be obliged to me, friend; 
for I have been working, I am going to work still, like a Turk, or 
like a Jordan.’ 

“This hastily thrown off for friend Jordan, the instant after his 
Majesty’s circuitous return home. Readers cannot yet attend his 
Majesty there, till they have brought the Affair of Herstal, 
and other remainders of the Cleve Journey, along with them.’’— 
vol. iii. pp. 84-96. 


We cannot refrain from giving Mr. Carlyle’s almost 
comic account of the death of the Emperor Charles VI., 
and of the accession of Maria Theresa, as introductory to 
his treatment of Frederick’s conquest of Silesia, one of the 
most nefarior’s enterprizes of modern times, but into the 
spirit of which Mr. Carlyle enters with actual delight, for 
no other reason, that we can see, than because the crime 
was cleverly conceived, and successfully perpetrated ; 
because it was a province won from a young and friendless 
woman, by an unscrupulous man, with a hand as delicate 
for juggling as it was sinewy for striking. 

“The Kaiser’s death came on the Public unexpectedly; though 
not quite so upon observant persons, closer at hand. He was not 
yet fifty-six out; a firm built man ; had been of sound constitution, of 
active, not intemperate habits: but in the last six years, there had 
come such torrents of ill-luck rolling down on him, he had suffered 
immensely, far beyond what the world knew of; and to those near 
him, and anxious for him, his strength seemed much undermined. 
Five years ago, in summer 1735, Robinson reported, from a sure 
hand: ‘Nothing can eqaal the Emperor's agitation under these 
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disasters’ (brought upon him by Fleury and the Spaniards, as 
afterclap to his Polish-Election feat). ‘His good Empress is 
terrified, many times, he will die in the course of the night, when 
singly with her he gives a loose to his affliction, confusion and des- 
pair,’ Sea-Powers will not help; Fleury and mere ruin will engulf! 
‘What augments this agitation is his distrust in every one of his 
own Ministers, except perhaps Bartenstein,’—who is not much of a 
support either, though a gnarled weighty old stick in his way (‘ Pro- 
fessor at Strasburg once’): not interesting to us here. The rest 
his Imperial Majesty considers to be of sublimated blockhead type, 
it appears. Prince Eugene had died lately, and with Eugene all 
good fortune. 

“And then, close following, the miseries of that Turk War, 
crashing down upon a man! They say, Duke Franz, Maria 
Theresa’s Husband, nominal Commander in those Campaigns, with 
the Seckendorfs and Wallises under him going such a road, was 
privately eager to have done with the Business, on any terms, lest 
the Kaiser should die first, and leave it weltering. No wonder 
the poor Kaiser felt broken, disgusted with the long Shadow-Hunt~ 
of Life ; and took to practical field-sports rather. An Army that 
cannot fight, War-Generals good only to be locked in Fortresses, an 
Exchequer that has no money; after such wagging of the wigs, 
and such Privy-Councilling and such war-Councilling :—let us hunt 
wild-swine, and not think of it! That, thank Heaven, we still 
have; that, and Pragmatic Sanction well engrossed, and generally 
sworn to by mankind, after much effort !— 

“ The outer public of that time, and Voltaire among them more 
deliberately afterwards, spoke of ‘mushrooms,’ an ‘ indigestion of 
mushrooms;’ and it is probable there was something of mushrooms 
concerned in the event. Another subsequent Frenchman, still 
more irreverent, adds to this of the ‘excess of mushrooms,’ that 
the Kaiser made light of it. ‘When the Doctors teld him he had 
few hours to live, he would uot believe it; and bantered his 
Physicians on the sad news. ‘ Look me in the eyes,’ said he ; ‘have 
I the air of one dying? When you see my sight growing dim, 
then let the sacraments be administered, whether I order or not.’ 
Doctors insisting, the Kaiser replied: ‘Since you are foolish fellows, 
who know neither the cause nor the state of my disorder, I com- 
mand that, once I am dead, you open my body, to know what the 
matter was ; you can then come and let me know !’—in which also 
there is perhaps a glimmering of distorted truth, though as 
Monsieur mistakes even the day (‘18th October,’ says he, not 20th), 
oue can only accept it as rumour from the outside. 

“Here, by an extremely sombre domestic Gentleman of great 
punctuality and great dulness, are the authentic particulars, such as 
it was good to mention in Vienna circles. An extremely dull 
Gentleman, but to appearance an authentic ; and so little defective 
in reverence that he delicately expresses some astonishment at 
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Death’s audacity this year, in killing so many Crowned Heads. 
‘This year 1740,’ says he, ‘though the weather throughout Europe 
had been extraordinary fine,’ or fine for a cold year, ‘had already 
witnessed several Deaths of Sovereigns: Pope Clement XII, 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia, the Queen Dowager of Spain’ (Ter- 
magant’s old stepmother, ‘not Termagant’s self by a great way. ‘But 
that was not enough: unfathomable Destiny ventured now on 
Imperial Heads (wagte sich auch an Kaiserkronen): Karl VI., namely, 
and Russia’s great Monarchess:’'—an audacity to be remarked. Of 
Russia's great Monarchess (Czarina Anne, with the big cheek) we 
will say nothing at present; but of Carl VI. ouly,—abridging much, 
and studying arrangement : 

“ «Thursday, October 13th, returning from Halbthurn, a Hunting 
Seat of his,’ over in Hungary some fifty miles, ‘to the Palace 
Favorita at Vienna, his Imperial Majesty felt slightly indisposed,’ 
—indigestion of mushrooms or whatever it was: had begun at 
Halbthurn the night before, we rather understand, and was the oc- 
casion of his leaving. ‘The Doctors called it cold on the stomach, 
and thought it of no consequence. In the night of Saturday, it be- 
came alarming ;’ inflammation, thought the Doctors, inflammation 
of the liver, aud used their potent appliances, which only made the 
danger come and go; ‘and on the Tuesday, all day, the Doctors 
did not doubt his Imperial Majesty was dying.’ (‘ Look me in the 
eyes; pack of fools; you will have to dissect me, you will then 
know ;’ Any truth in all that? No matter.) 

“ «At noon of that Tuesday he took the Sacrament, the Pope's 
Nuncio administering. His Majesty showed uncommonly great 
composure of soul, and resignation to the Divine Will ;’ being 
indeed ‘certain,’—so he expressed it to ‘a Principal Official 
Person sunk in grief’ (Bartenstein, shall we guess?), who stood 
by him—‘certain of his cause,’ not afraid in contemplating that 
dread Judgment now near: ‘Look at me! A man that is cer- 
tain of his cause can enter on such a Journey with good courage 
and a composed mind (mit gutem und gelassenem Muth).’ To the 
Doctors, dubitating what the disease was, he said, ‘If Gazelli,’ 
my late worthy Doctor, ‘were still here, you would soon know; 
but as itis, you will learn it when you dissect me ;;—and once 
asked to be shown the Cup where his heart would lie after that 
operation. 

“ «Sacrament being over,’ Tuesday afternoon, ‘he sent for his 
Family, to bless them each separately. He had a long conversation 
with Grand Duke Franz,’ titular of Lorraine, actual of Tuscany, 
‘who had assiduously attended him, and continued to do so, during 
the whole illness. The Grand Duke's Spouse,’—Maria Theresa, 
the noble-hearted and the overwhelmed ; who is now in an inter- 
esting state again withal; a little Kaiserkin (Joseph II.) coming 
in five months; first child, a little girl, is now two years old ;— 
‘had been obliged to take to bed three days ago; laid up of grief 
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and terror (vor Schmerzen und Schrecken), ever since Sunday 
the 16th. Nor would his Imperial Majesty permit her to enter 
this death-room, on account of her condition, so important to 
the world: but his Majesty, turning towards that side where her 
apartment was, raised his right hand, and commanded her Husband, 
and the Archduchess her younger Sister, to tell his Theresa, 
That he blessed her herewith, notwithstanding her absence.’ 
Poor Kaiser, poor Theresa! ‘ Most distressing of all was the scene 
with the Kaiserin. The night before on getting knowledge of the 
sad certainty, she had fainted utterly away (starke Ohnmacht), and 
had to be carried into the Grand Duchess’s (Maria Theresa’s) room. 
Being summoned now with her Childreu, for the last blessing, 
she cried as in despair, ‘Do not leave me, Your Dilection, do not 
(Ach Euer Liebden verlassen mich doch nicht)! Poor good souls! 
‘Her Imperial Majesty would not quit the room again, but remained 
to the last. ° 

“ «Wednesday 19th, all day, anxiety, mournful suspense ;’ poor 
weeping Kaiserin and all the world waiting ; the Inevitable visibly 
struggling on. ‘And in the night of that day’ (night of 19th-20th 
Oct, 1740, ‘ between one and two in the morning, Death snatched 
away this most invaluable Monarch (den preiswiirdigsten Monarchen) 
in the 56th year of his life ;* and Kaiser Karl VI., and the House 
of Hapsburg and its five tough Centuries of good and evil in this 
world had ended. The poor Kaiserin ‘closed the eyes’ that could 
now no more behold her; ‘ kissed his hands; and was carried out 
more dead than alive.’ 

**A good affectionate Kaiserin, I do believe ; honourable, truth- 
ful, though unwitty of speech, and converted by Grandpapa in a 
peculiar manner. For her Kaiser too, after all, I have a kind of 
love. Of brilliant articulate intellect there is nothing; nor of in- 
articulate (as in Friedrich Wilhelm’s case) anything considerable : 
in fact his Shadow-Hunting, and Duelling with Térmagant, seemed 
the reverse of wise. But there was something of a high proud heart in 
it, too, if we examine ; and even the Pragmatic Sanction, though in 
practice not worth one regiment of iron ramrods, indicates a pro- 
foundly fixed determination, partly of loyal nature, such as the gods 
more or less reward. ‘He had been a great builder,’ say the His- 
tories; was a great musician, fit to lead orchestras, and had com- 
posed an Opera,’—poor Kaiser. ‘There came out large traits of him, 
in Maria Theresa again, under an improved form, which were much 
admired by the world. He looks, in his Portraits, intensely serious; 
a handsome man, stoically grave; much the gentleman, much the 
Kaiser or Supreme Gentleman. As, in life and fact he was; 
‘something solemn in him, even when he laughs,’ the people 
used to say. A man honestly doing higyvery best with his 
poor Kaisership, and dying of chagrin by it. ‘On opening the 
body, the liver-region proved to be entirely deranged; in the 
place where the gall-bladder should have been, a stone of the size of, 
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a@ pigeon’s egg was found grown iuto the liver, and no gall-bladder 
now there.’ 

“That same morning, with earliest daylight, ‘Thursday 20th, six 
a.M.,” Maria Thersa is proclaimed by her Heralds over Vienna: 
‘ According to the Pragmatic Sanction, Inheritress of all the’ &c. 
&c.;—Sovereign Archduchess of Austria, Queen of Hungary and 
Bohemia, for chief items. ‘At seven her Majesty took the Oath 
from the Generals and Presidents of Tribunals,—said, through her 
tears, ‘ All was to stand on the old footing, each in his post,’—and 
the other needful words, Couriers shoot forth towards all Countries ; 
—one express courier to Regensburg, and the Enchanted Wiggeries 
there, to say That a New Kaiser will be needed; Reichs-Vicar or 
Vicars (Kur-Sachsen and whoever more, for they are sometimes 
disagreed about it) will have to administer in the interim. 

‘A second courier we saw arrive at Reinsberg ; he likewise may 
be important. The Bavarian* Minister, Karl Albert Kur-Baiern’s 
man, shot off his express, like the others: answer is, by return of 
courier, or even earlier (for a messenger was already on the road), 
Make protest! ‘We Kur-Baiern solemnly protest against Pragmatic 
Sanction, and the assumption of such Titles by the Daughter of 
the late Kaiser. King of Bohemia, and in good part even of 
Austria, it is not you, Madam, but of right we; as, by Heaven’s 
help, it is our fixed resolution to make good!’ Protest was pre- 
sented, accordingly, with all the solemuities, without loss of a 
moment. To which Bartenstein and the Authorities answered 
‘Pooh-pooh,’ as if it were nothing. It is the first ripple of an im- 
measurable tide or deluge in that kind, threatening to submerge the 
new Majesty of Hungary;—as had been foreseen at Reinsberg ; 
though Bartenstein and the Authorities made light of it, answering 
‘ Pooh-pooh,’ or almost ‘ Ha-ha,’ for the present.”—pp. 132-138. 


We next introduce his rollicking account of Frederick’s 
first distinct conception of the invasion of Silesia, in which 
Mr. Carlyle includes some of his dealings with Voltaire, 
sufficiently disgusting to men of ordinary morals, but 
which Mr, Carlyle passes off as showing both the “‘ smooth” 
and the “‘ seamy”’ side of Frederick’s character. To us they 
simply disclose, in Frederick, two faces, as different from 
each other as possible; the one beaming with kindness, 
good friendship, and good faith, the other sneering, cynical, 
and stamped with falsehood, cunning, and selfishness. Vol- 
taire’s character Comes out in the same light, and the two 
friends are plainly shown, as manceuvering to turn each 
other to the best account, and with no higher idea of friend- 
ship, than such an €ecount implies, 


“Thursday 27th October, two days after the Expresses went for 
them, Schwerin and Podewils punctually arrived at Reinsberg. 
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They were carried into the interior privacies, ‘to long conferences 
with his Majesty that day, and for the next four days; Majesty 
and they even dining privately together ;’ grave business of state, 
none guesses how grave, evidently going on. The resolution 
Friedrich laid before them, fruit of these two days since the news 
from Vienna, was probably the most important ever formed in 
Prussia, or in Europe during that Century: Resolution to make 
good our Rights on Silesia, by this great opportunity, the best that 
will ever offer. Resolution which had sprung, I find, and got to 
sudden fixity in the head of the young King himself; and which 
met with little4S$ave opposition from all the other sons of Adam, at 
the first blush and for long afterwards. And, indeed, the making 
of it good (of it, and of the immense results that hung by it) was the 
main business of this young King’s Life henceforth; and cost him 
Labours like those of Hercules, and was in the highest degree 
momentous to existing and not yet existing millions of mankind,— 
to the readers of this History especially ! 

“It is almost touching to reflect how unexpectedly, like a bolt out 
of the blue, all this had come upon Friedrich ; and how it overset 
his fine program for the winter at Reinsberg, and for his Life 
generally. Not the Peaceable magnanimities, but the Warlike, are 
the thing appointed Friedrich this winter, and mainly hence- 
forth. Those ‘ golden or soft radiances’ which we saw in him, admir- 
able to Voltaire and to Friedrich, and to an esurient philanthropic 
world,—it is not those, it is ‘ the steel-bright or stellar kind,’ that are 
to become predominant in Friedrich’s existence: grim hail-storms, 
thunders and tornado for an existence to him, instead of the opulent 
genialities and halcyon weather, anticipated by himself and others ! 
Indisputably enough, to us if not yet to Friedrich, ‘Reinsberg and 
Life to the Muses’ are done. On a sudden, from the opposite side of 
the horizon, see miraculous Opportunity, rushing hitherward,—swift, 
terrible, clothed with lightning like a courser of the gods: dare you 
clutch him by the thunder mane, and fling yourself upon him, and 
make for the Empyrean by that course rather? Be immediate 
about it, then; the time is now, or else never !—No fair judge can 
blame the young man that he laid hold of the flaming Opportunity 
in this manner and obeyed the new omen. To seize such an 
Opportunity, and perilously mount upon it, was the part of a young 
magnanimous King, less sensible to the perils, and more to the 
other considerations, than one older would have been. 

“Schwerin and Podewils were, no doubt, astonished to learn 
what the Royal purpose was; and could not want for commonplace 
objections many and strong, had this been the scene for dwelling 
on them, or dressing them out at eloquent length. But they knew 
well this was not the scene for doing more than, with eloquent 
modesty, hint them; that the Resolution, being already taken, 
would not alter for commonplace ; and that the question now lying 
for honourable members was, How to execute it? Itis on this, as 
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I collect, that Schwerin and Podewils in the King’s company did, 
with extreme intensity, consult during those four days; and were 
most probably, of considerable use to the King, though some of 
their modifications adopted by him turned out, not as they had pre- 
dicted, but as he. On all the Military details and outlines, and on 
all the Diplomacies of this business, here are two Oracles extremely 
worth consulting by the young King. 

“To seize Silesia is easy: a Country open on all but the south 
side; open especially on our side, where a battalion of foot might 
force it ; the three or four fortresses, of which only two, Glogau and 
Neisse, can be reckoned strong, are provided with nothing as they 
ought to be; not above 3,000 fighting men in the whole Province, 
and these little expecting fight. Silesia can be seized: but the 
maintaining of it ?— We must try to maintain it, thinks Friedrich. 

“At Reinsberg it is not yet known that Kur-Baiern has protested; 
but it is well guessed he means to do so, and that Franve is at his 
back in some sort. Kur-Baiern, probably Kur-Sachsen and plenty 
more, France being secretly at their back. What low condition 
Austria stands in, all its ready resourses run to the lees, is known ; 
and that France, getting lively at present with its Relleisles and 
adventurous spirits not restrainable by Fleury, is always on the 
watch to bring Austria lower ;—capable, in spite of Pragmatic 
Sanction, to snatch the golden moment, and spring hunter-like on 
a moribund Austria, were the hunting-dogs once out, and in cry. 
To Friedrich it seems unlikely the Pragmatic Sanction will be a 
Law of Nature to mankind, in these circumstances. THis opinion 
is, ‘ the old political system has expired with the Kaiser.’ Here is 
Europe, burning in one corner of it by Jenkin’s Ear, and such a 
smoulder of combustible material awakening nearer hand: will not 
Europe, probably, blaze into general War; Pragmatic Sanction 
going to waste sheepskin, and universal scramble ensuing? In 
which he who has 100,000 good soldiers, and can handle them, may 
be an important figure in urging claims, and keeping what he has 
got hold of !— 

“Friedrich’s mind, as to the fact, is fixed ; seize Silesia we will : 
but as to the manner of doing it, Schwerin and Podewils modify 
him. Their counsel is: ‘ Do not step out in hostile attitude at the 
very first, saying, ‘These Duchies, Liegnitz, Brieg, Wobhlau, 
Jagerndorf, are mine, and I will fight for them,’ say only, ‘ Having, 
as is well known, interests of various kinds in this Silesia, I venture 
to take charge of it in the perilous times now come, and will keep 
it safe for the real owner.’ Silesia seized in this fashion,’ continue 
they, ‘negotiate with the Queen of Hungry; offer her help, large 
help in men and money, against her other enemies ; perhaps she 
will consent to do us right ?’?—‘She never will consent,’ is 
Friedrich’s opinion. ‘But it is worth trying?’ urge the Min- 
isters.—‘ Well,’ answers Friedrich, ‘be it in that form; that 
is the soft spoken cautious form: any form will do, if the 


. 
* 
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fact be there.’ That is understood to havo been the figure of 
the deliberation in this conclave at Reinsberg, during the four days. 
And now it remains only to fix the Military details, to be ready in 
a minimum of time ; and to keep our preparations and intentions 
in impenetrable darkness from all men, in the interim, Adieu, 
Messieurs., 

“ And so, on the lst of November, fifth morning since they came, 
Schwerin and Podewils, a world of new business silently ahead of 
them, returu to Berlin, intent to begin the same. All the Kings 
will have to take their resolution on this matter; wisely, or else 
unwisely, King Friedrich’s, let it prove the wisest or not, is 
notably the rapidest,—complete, and fairly entering upon action, on 
November Ist. At London the news of the Kaiser’s death had arrived 
the day before; Britannic Majesty and Ministry, thrown much 
into the dumps by it, much into the vague, are nothing like 
so prompt with their resolution on it. Somewhat sorrowfully in the 
vague. In fact, they will go jumbling hither and thither for about 
three years to come, before making up their minds to a resolution : 
so intricate is the affair to the English Nation and them. Intricate 
indeed; and even imaginary,—definable mainly as a bottomless 
abyss of nightmare dreams to the English Nation and them! 
Productive of strong somuambulisms, as my friend has it !— 


Mystery in Berlin, for Seven Weeks, while the Preparations go on ; 
Voltaire visits Friedrich to decipher it, but cannot. 

‘*Podewils and Schwerin gone, King Friedrich, though still very 
busy in working-hours, returns to his society and its gaieties and 
brilliances ; apparently with increased appetite after these four days 
of abstinence. Still busy in his working-hours, as a King must be ; 
couriers coming and going, hundreds of businesses despatched each 
day; and in the evening what a relish for society,—Pritorius is 
quite astonished at it. Music, dancing, play-acting, suppers of 
the gods, ‘not done till four in the morning sometimes,’ these are 
the accounts Pritorius hears at Berlin. From all persons who 
return from Reinsberg,’ writes he, ‘the unanimous report is, That 
the King works, the whole day through, with an assiduity that is 
unique ; and then, in the evening, gives himself to the pleasures of 
society with a vivacity of mirth and sprightly humour which makes 
those Evening-Parties charming.’ So it had to last, with frequent 
short journeys on Friedrich’s part, and at last with change to Berlin 
as headquarters, for about seven weeks to come,—till the beginning 
of December, and the day of action, namely. A notable little In- 
terim in Friedrich’s History, and that of Europe. 

“ Friedrich’s secret till almost the very end, remained impene- 
trable ; though, by degrees, his movements excited much guessing 
in the Gazetteer and Diplomatic world everywhere. Military 
matters do seem to be getting brisk in Prussia; arsenals much 
astir ; troops are seen musteriug, marching, plainly to a singular 
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degree. Marching towards the Austrian side, towards Silesia, some 
note. Yes; but also towards Cleve, certain detachments of troops 
are marching,—do not men see? And the Entrenchment at 
Biiderich in those parts, that is getting forward withal,—though 
privately there is not the least prospect of using it, in these altered 
circumstances. Friedrich already guesses that if he could get 
Silesia, so invaluable on the one skirt of him, he will probably have 
to give up his Berg-Jilich claims on the other: I fancy he is getting 
ready to do so, should the time come for such alternative. But he 
labours at Biiderich all the same, and improves the roads in that 
quarter,’—which at least may help to keep an inquisitive public at 
bay. ‘These are seven busy weeks on Friedrich’s part, and on the 
world’s : constant realities of preparation, on the one part, industri- 
ously veiled ; on the other part, such shadows, guessings, spyings, 
spectral movements above ground and below ; Diplomatic shadows 
fencing, Gazetteer shadows rumouring ;—dreams of a world as if near 
awakening to something great! ‘All Officers on furlough have been 
ordered to their posts,’ writes Bielfeld, in those vague terms of his: 
‘On arriving at Berlin, you notice a great agitation in all depart- 
ments of the State. The regiments are ordered to prepare their 
equipages, and to hold themselves in readiness for marching. There 
are magazines being formed at Frankfurt-on-the-Oder and at Cros- 
sen,’'—handy for Silesia, you would say? ‘There are considerable 
trains of Artillery getting ready ; and the King has frequent con- 
ferences with his Generals. ‘The authentic fact is: ‘ By the middle 
of November, Troops, to the extent of 30,000 and more, had got orders 
to be ready for marching in three weeks hence ;’ their public motions 
very visible ever since, their actual purpose a mystery to all mortals 
except Three. 

“« Towards the end of November, it becomes the prevailing guess 
that the business is immediate, not prospective; that Silesia may be 
in the wind, not Jiilich and Berg. Which infinitely quickens the 
shadowy rumourings and Diplomatic fencings of mankind. The 
French have their special Ambassador here ; a Marquis de Beauvau, 
observant military gentleman, who came with the Accession Com- 
pliment some time ago, and keeps his eyes well open, but cannot 
see through millstones. Fleury is intensely desirous to know 
Friedrich’s secret ; but would fain keep his own (if he yet have 
one}, and is himself quite tacit and reserved. To Fleury’s Marquis 
de Beauvau Friedrich is very gracious; but in regard to secrets, is 
for a reciprocal procedure. Could not Voltaire go and try? It is 
thought Fleury had let fall some hint to that effect, carried by a 
bird of the air. Sure enough Voltaire does go ; is actually on visit 
to his royal Friend; six days with him at Reinsberg ;’? perhaps 
near a fortnight in all (20 November—2 December or so), hanging 
about these Berlin regions, on the survey. Here is an unexpected 
pleasure to the parties ;—but in regard to penetrating of secrets, an 
unproductive one! 
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“‘Voltaire’s ostensible errand was to report progress about the 
Anli-Macchiavel, the Van Duren nonsense; and, at any rate, to 
settle the money accounts on these and other scores; and to discourse 
Philosophies, for a day or two, with the First of Men. The real 
errand, it is pretty clear, was as above. Voltaire has always a wistful 
eye towards political employment, and would fain make himself 
useful in high quarters, Fleury and he have their touches of direct 
Correspondence now and then: and obliquely, there are always 
intermediates and channels. Small hint, the slightest twinkle of 
Fleury’s eyelashes, would be duly speeded to Voltaire, and set him 
going. We shall see him expressly missioned hither, on similar 
errand, by and by; though with as bad success as at present. 

“ Of this his First Visit to Berlin, his Second to Friedrich, Voltaire 
in the Vie Privée says nothing. But in his Siécle de Louis XV, he 
drops, with proud modesty, a little foot-note upon it: ‘The 
Author was with the King of Prussia at that time ; and can affirm 
that Cardinal de Fleury was totally astray in regard to the Prince 
he had now to do with.’ To which a date slightly wrong is added ; 
the rest being perfectly correct. No other details are to be got 
anywhere, if they were of importance; the very dates of it in 
the best Prussian Books are all slightly awry. Here, by acci- 
dent, are two poor flint-sparks caught from the dust whirlwind, which 
yield a certain sufficing twilight, when put in their place; and 
show us both sides of the matter, the smooth side and the 
seamy: 


“1, Friedrich to Algarotti, at Berlin. From ‘ Reinsberg, 21st of Nov.,’ 
showing the smooth side. 


“ «My dear Swan of Padua, Voltaire has arrived; all sparkling 
with new beauties, and far more sociable than at Cleve. He is in 
very good humour ; and makes less complaining about his ailments 
than usual. Nothing can be more frivolous than our occupations 
here: mere verse-making, dancing, philosophising, then card-play- 
ing, dining, flirting ; merry as birds on the bough (and Silesia i- 
visible, except to oneself and two others). 


“2, Friedrich to Jordan, at Berlin. ‘ Ruppiu, 28th November.’ 


* * “¢Thy Miser’ (Voltaire, now gone to Berlin, of whom Jordan 

is to send news, as of all things else), ‘thy Miser shall drink to the 
lees of his insatiable desire (sic) to enrich himself: he shall have the 
3,000 thalers (450/.). He was with me six days: that will be at 
the rate of 150 thalers (75/.) a-day. That is paying dear for one’s 
merry-andrew (c’est bien payer wn fou); never had court-fool such 
wages before.’ 
4‘ Which latter, also at first hand, shows us the seamy side. And 
here, finally, with date happily appended, is a poetic snatch, in Vol- 
taire’s exquisite style, which with the response gives us the medium 
view: 
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“Voltaire’s Adieu (‘Billet de Congé, 2 December 1740). 


‘* * Non, malgré vos vertus, non, malgré vos appas, 
Mon dime west point satisfaite ; 
Non, vous n’éles qu'une coquette, 

Qui subjuguez les coeurs, et ne vous donnez pas.’ 


“ Frrepricu’s RESPONSE. 


«© * Mon Gime sent le prix de vos divins appas ; 

Mais ne présumez point qu'elle soit satisfaite. 

Traitre, vous me quiltez pour suivre une coquette ; 
Moi je ne vous quitterais pas,’ 


—Meaning, perhaps, in brief English: V.‘ Ah, you are but a beauti- 
ful coquette ; you charm away our hearts, and do not give your own’ 
(Won’t tell me your secret at all)! #. ‘ Treacherous Lothario, it is 
you that quit me for a coquette’ (your divine Emilie; and won’t 
stay here, and be of my Academy); ‘but however—!’—Friedrich 
looked hopingly on the French, but could not give his secret except 
by degrees and with reciprocity. Some days hence he said to 
Marquis de Beauvau, in the Audience of loave, a word which was 
remembered.”—Vol. iii. pp. 140-149. 


The nature of the foregoing extracts, we are quite sure, 


affords sufficient apology for their unusual length; Mr. 
Carlyle’s works do not, in fact, suggest much in the way 
of historical or philosophical speculation. No deep thought 
ever yet exhibited itself in so fantastic a shape: indeed, the 
thing seems impossible @ priori, or if not impossible a 
priori, certainly unknown to human experience. Strength 
of body shows itself in depth of chest, breadth of shoulder, 
and swelling brawn; strength of thought displays itself in 
language not less regular and steady than it is bold and 
masculine. There seems to us to be the same difference 
between a strong thinker and Mr. Carlyle, that there is 
between an athlete and an acrobat. We are all, however, 
governed by taste and circumstances. Goldsmith some- 
where says, we believe in the Citizen of the World, that 
the same study which a man applies to balancing a pipe 
upon his nose, or to swallowing swords, would, if otherwise 
directed, enable him to raise works of genius or to create 
empires. It may bethat Mr. Carlyle had sufficient robust— 
ness of mind to be developed into real strength by whole- 
some exercise. His thews might have become those of a 
giant, had he chosen to try them with the caestus and the 
quoit, rather than with the tight rope and the balancing 
pole. He might possibly have delivered serious utterances 
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if he had trained himself to do so, but if he prefer to crack 
his whip in the circus, and to jibe at the bystanders, the 
republic of letters is free, and he has a right to his choice. 


3 4 4 5 4 > , woe ny . 
Od yap miypaxor epev dpdpoves ovdé radarrat 
’ANAG toot Kpaurvas Oéopev 


Such we take to be Mr. Carlyle’s function in letters, and 
especially in history. There are those, however, it must be 
admitted, who not only admire Mr, Carlyle, which they 
would be perfectly entitled to do, and in which we heartily 
join them, as a kind of intellectual Blondin, but who look 
upon himself as an actual historian, and upon his works as 
books of authority. It would be as serious a matter to 
reason with persons of this class as with Mr. Carlyle him- 
self, and so they may be left to their enjoyment. 

The present volume includes but a small portion of the 
reign of Frederick I[.,—not more, in truth, than the four 
first years, nor the whole of those, because it does not reach 
the second Silesian war. The portion, however, to which 
it does extend, is quite sufficiently important for the space 
assigned to it, according to Mr, Carlyle’s style of treat- 
ment, and we hardly know how it will be possible for him 
to deal, even in the next volume, with all the great events 
— crowd into the life of Frederick, between 1744 and 
1786. 

The treaty of Breslau terminating the first Silesian war 
is stated in substance at p. 586, and the remaining pages, 
something short of two hundred, embrace the interval 
between the date of the treaty and August 1744. In the 
next volume we presume the short campaign of 1744-5, 
followed by the treaty of Dresden, will be summarily dis- 
posed of, and Mr. Carlyle will dance and spin along with 
a kind of frenzy through the following ten years, during 
which Frederick, Voltaire, Diderot, and D’Alembert, 
made bad morals worse by very evil communications, It 
will not be too bold a conjecture to suppose that the seven 
years war will afford to Mr. Carlyle and his readers the 
peculiar kind of fun which he contrives to draw from wars, 
deaths, and other calamities; and we are greatly mistaken, 
or the share which was borne by Frederick in the partition 
of Poland will be adopted without straining or squeamish- 
ness of any sort by his historian. It would be too much to 
expect that he should condescend to vindicate it. Mr. 
Carlyle’s Volumes will always be read by many, and 
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relished by not a few; but the curiosity with which men 
formerly awaited the arrival of each new-born monster has 
greatly diminished. Familiarity has bred not exactly 
contempt, but apathy; men have ceased to wonder, and 
have begun to calculate. They are ready to wager that 
each coming volume will embody certain conclusions, and 
have certain features, and if any one were to take the bet, 
the winner would not be doubtful. 


“Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 





Art. VI.—1. Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa; 

with accounts of the Manners and Customs of the People, and of 
the chace of the Gorilla, Crocodile, Elephant, Hippopotamus, and 
other Animals. By Paul B. du Chaillu. With map and illustra- 
tions. London: John Murray. 1861. 


2. Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa, with Explorations from 
Khartoum, on the White Nile, to the Regions of the Equator, being 
Sketches from Sixteen Years’ Travel. By John Petherick, F.R.G.S., 
her Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan, Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons, #6861. 


3. Mrs. Petherick’s African Journal, in Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, No. DLX., June, 1862. 


iy is related of Donizetti that he felt the deepest gratifi- 

cation when first he heard the delicious serenade 
**Com’é gentil ”’ played by a street-organ; and turning to 
a friend, who was with him, he said, in a tone of genuine 
earnestness, “‘ This is true popularity.” This pithy senti- 
ment of the great composer is, we believe, only an expres- 
sion of a wide and incontestable principle—that the appre- 
ciation of the multitude is, after all, the only reliable test 
of the fitness of those things, which are either intended for 
their use, or placed by nature within their comprehension. 
The judgment of a brother craftsman, of a Weber or a 
Rossini, might best guide him in the arrangement of some 
intricate passage of harmony, so as to produce the most 
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striking result, The experience of the operatic critic wonld 
have suggested the most effective groupings of his charac- 
ters in concerted pieces, and decided when they might be 
most advantageously allowed to give solitary utterance to 
the sentiments they were intended to support. Careful 
attention to the great precepts of art, and an enlightened 
obedience to the spontaneous dictates of his own heart 
would have best shown him how song may faithfully dis- 
charge the functions of speech, how it may prove, not only 
the truest, but the most eloquent and universal interpreter 
of all the varying emotions of the soul. But these teach- 
ings would fail of achieving the great result which they 
must aim to subserve, if the artist trusted to their lights 
alone. It is the voice of the public only which can assure 
him, that he has succeeded in possessing himself of the 
highest quality which can adorn his productions, and whose 
absence nothing can compensate. If it be wanting, these 
productions may be marvellous ‘musical studies, skilful 
dramatic compositions, most expressive and delicious 
melodies; and, so far, it may be, that they will deserve the 
highest praise from the limited audience, which alone, in 
this restricted capacity, they can reach. But they clearly 
fall short of that nobler object and wider aim which they 
were intended to secure, and to whose embellishment 
those other excellences were meant only to minister— 
namely, the working out in dramatic music a perfect por- 
trait of the hopes, the affections, and the events, that go to 
make up the story of the human heart. The ratification of 
public approval alone can satisfy us, that this has been 
successfully obtained. It is the only tribunal on which we 
can rely to discriminate, with certainty, between what is 
the offspring of the artist’s fancy, and what is the true ex- 
pression of human feeling, of joy, and woe, and all the rest, 
not incidents of mere individual existence, but part of that 
larger life which is common to all mankind. Something 
like this, we may be sure, was in Donizetti’s mind. The 
strain, which had charmed the cultivated audiences of the 
theatres of every European capital, had gone out into the 
streets to delight the masses. Could there be stronger 
evidence of its catholicity ? of its genuine human sympa- 
thy? The mere adaptation of it to a barrel-organ was an 
incontestable proof, that it appealed to feelings common to 
the whole world; feelings most human, because most uni- 
versal; not limited to the refined and educated, but fresh 
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and vivid among those, whose taste artificial culture could 
not have spoiled, nor fashion infected with its varying 
caprice. This was the truest test of its sterling worth ; 
the highest popularity that could be sought for it or ob- 
tained. : 

It is with small things just as with great: with the 
ephemeral productions whose gossamer existence is 
doomed to perish within the hour of their birth, as with 
those great works of genius which their authors fondly 
hope will outlast the vicissitudes of centuries. In what 
does the chief merit of the popular satire, of the political 
squib or pamphlet, of the splendid article in a leading jour- 
nal, of the fashionable serial, nay even of the successful 
speech in an exciting debate, consist, save in its exactly 
falling in with the temper of the moment, and sketching 
somebody or something, if not according to nature, at least 
as the fickle humour of the hour would love to draw the 
portrait? Any one, however slightly conversant with the 
popular literature of the day, will bear witness to this. 
And it is the same in each of the myriad vocations that 
minister to the comfort, the utility, the elegance or the 
whims of life. In fact, all man’s works—the humblest 
equally with the noblest—must be judged by the one rule, 
that they are then most meritorious when most human. If 
he soars highest, in those great creations which are des- 
tined not for one age or race, but for all time, by being but 
a borrower from that common nature which is the one 
inheritance of all the sons of Adam; so, too, in those 
less ambitious efforts, if he has caught the fleeting inspira- 
tion and colour of the moment, and made it a duty to be 
but its faithful copyist, his task is fully accomplished. 
And, after all, who can decide this, but the public acclaim? 
What other judge can say that the public heart has been 
reached and its susceptibilities comprehended? that its 
sympathy has been won, its wishes and its tastes exhaus- 
tively satisfied? If the public pleasure, intellectual or 
imaginative, be the great aim and object which must be 
intended, who but the public dare say that this aim has 
been really fulfilled ? 


These reflections have been suggested to us by the re- 
ception accorded to Mr, du Chaillu and his work. It is 
the usual fortune of explorers and travellers who have 
made some important discovery, or brought some valuable 
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acquisition to our existing stock of knowledge, to be “ lio- 
nized ’’ by learned societies, and honourably mentioned in 
their transactions and reports. If, as in the case of 
McClure and McClintock, their investigations have been 
surrounded by some special interest or attended with some 
popularly recognized danger, they generally receive some 
mark of royal favour, But there the matter ends. If even 
theirnames leak out, itisthe utmost exoteric notoriety which 
they can expect. That their discoveries will lay hold of the 
public mind, and that their names will be identified with 
any idea in public estimation, is a thing not to be thought 
of, nor indeed desired ; for, if the results of their expedi- 
tions be such as may be even imperfectly guaged by the 
public, they can hardly offer much to occupy the serious 
consideration of the learned. ‘There was a seeming depar- 
ture from this rule in the instance of Dr. Livingstone; but 
it was,a departure more apparent than real. The hero of the 
platfor m, of Exeter Hall, and of Gospel meetings, was the 
missionary and not the geographical explorer. The audi- 
ences whom he addressed, who manifested such sympathy 
in his narrative, and whom he so interested in the condi- 
tion of the populations that dwelt by the Zambesi and the 
Congo, were English Evangelicals, who were callously 
indifferent to the geographical problem, but professed to 
care something for the spread of “‘ Gospel truth,’’ and did 
actually care a great deal for the extension of British in- 
fluence and British trade. No doubt, this extraneous im- 
pulse has proved very useful. For it has certainly had no 
inconsiderable weight in inducing the equipment of Dr. 
Livingstone’s second expedition. But, even thus, it was 
acting much less in a geographical and exploring direction, 
than for motives and aims of quite a different character. 
With regard to Mr. du Chaillu, however, it is the ex- 
plorer and the discoverer—we shall not say the geographer 
—whom the popular applause has hailed. He came before 
the public in no other capacity than that of an African 
traveller, who had seen many strange lands and stranger 
animals, never previously witnessed by a white man. 
There can be no question as to his reception, and of the 
popular verdict which, anticipating, or rather putting aside 
altogether the decision of scientific circles, at once declared 
him : a favourite. It has remained faithful to its first deci- 
sion, through good and evil repute. Able men have ques- 
tioned the accuracy of his statements, some have branded 
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him as an imposter and a plagiarist, others have reluc- 
tantly and scantily admitted his claims to recognition. 
But the great reading public has never receded from its first 
allegiance. It must be acknowledged, that it has not 
paused to investigate his title to be classed among geogra- 
phical travellers, nor indeed to examine into the general 
coherence of his narrative, and the authenticity of some of 
his facts. It has not even demanded an explanation of 
some suspicious cireumstances, nor been scandalized by 
some admissions of indiscreet borrowing. But it can 
scarcely be censured for thus acting. It seesin Mr. du 
Chaillu, one who has written a book containing some in- 
struction, much amusement, much novelty, and no little 
matter suited to gratify the craving for excitement. It has 
derived no small pleasure from its perusal, and therefore 
applauds the author. What if he has hazarded improbable 
geographical theories? if his observations were imperfect and 
inaccurate? if his discoveries are, consequently, of small 
importance? These considerations may affect the views 
of the Geographical Society, but cannot influence—or, at 
all events, have not influenced—the judgment of the pub- 
lic, who, in its turn, declines the jurisdiction of savans, 
where there is question of its own satisfaction. We cannot 
vouch for Mr. du Chaillu’s opinion on the matter: whether 
the anticipations which he naturally indulged, when send- 
ing his work before the world, have been fulfilled ; or 
whether the reception which has been accorded to it is not 
very different from that which he hoped. He may not, we 
think, aspire to the honour of being hereafter numbered 
among those who have left an enduring mark on the field 
of African discovery. But he has certainly achieved the 
other, and perhaps more difficult, task of thoroughly satis- 
fying the public, of accurately meeting its tastes, and 
awakening its interest in matters far removed from its 
usual cognizance. If these two different kinds of success 
are incompatible with each other, he cannot be blamed 
for failing to combine impossibilities. His is, at any rate, 
the gratification of knowing that he has acquired a larger 
and more rapid popularity than any of his geographical 
predecessors, one, too, which has been tried by opposition, 
and survived the trial. And if he desired an example of 
that evidence of public fame which was afforded to Doni- 
zetti in the street-modulation of his melodies, even this 
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was accorded to him, albeit in travestied guise, in the 
memorable lecture of Mr. Spurgeon on the Gorilla. 

We need scarcely add that we do not propose to intro- 
duce this now famous book to our readers. Such a pro- 
ceeding would, we feel, be quite superfluous. We propose 
to avail ourselves of it and the other books, which we have 
placed at the head of this paper, in order to direct atten- 
tion to recent explorations of the equatorial region of 
Africa, and to the curious notices concerning its condition 
and its human and savage inhabitants, which they have 
brought to light. We would wish, however, to direct 
special attention to the journal of Mrs. Petherick, published 
in the June number of Blackwood. None can refuse the 
tribute of respect and admiration to this generous and 
devoted woman, who is now accompanying her husband in 
his expedition to the sources of the White Nile. If her 
life and health be spared, we may expect to receive, 
about a year hence, an account of those regions—never 
yet trodden by European foot-—which will be peculiarly 
valuable in a social point of view; for, obviously, there are 
things connected with the appearance of the inhabitants 
and their manners and customs which are sure to attract 
the attention of a woman, and which it is almost certain a 
man would fail to notice, or, at all events, adequately to 
observe. 

African exploration, undertaken for a public object, and 
pursued under public authority, or accepted by it in its 
results, is of comparatively recent date. So far as our 
countrymen are concerned, it can hardly be regarded as 
more than forty years old. In 1822 Lord Bathurst, at that 
time colonial secretary, waginduced, after long and influen- 
tial solicitation, to sanction an expedition into Central Af- 
rica; and in the following year one was organized with the 
highest hopes of success. Up to that time, the knowledge of 
Africa and its inhabitants did not extend beyond the popu- 
lations along the seaboard, and, even in their case, was 
made up of the scantiest details. It might have received 
considerable accessions from the rich gleanings of men like 
Bruce, Park, Hornemann, and the many other intrepid 
travellers, who, impelled by love of adventure, or lured on 
by that restless curiosity which has been almost ever one 
of the forerunners of great discoveries, traversed lands 
that had been lost to the recollection of Europe since the 
Roman had ceased to rule in Carthage, and penetrated 
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into vast territories, whose existence had escaped even the 
cupidity of the Punic trader. But the tales which they 
brought back, and the specimens which they exhibited as 
vouchers of the newly discovered regions, were received 
equally with scientific contempt and enlightened scepti- 
cism. Nay, the brief memorial, which in more than one 
instance was the only thing that found its way home to 
attest the indomitable energy and unquenched zeal with 
which the arduous task had been pursued, until human na- 
ture sank at last under the unequal struggle, while half 
that task remained yet to be accomplished—even this 
unequivocal testimony of a too fatal truth met with the 
same incredulous indifference which Defoe’s story would 
have encountered, had it attempted to pass current for 
genuine history. Hence, African geography could hardly 
be considered ashaving progressed since the days of the early 
Portuguese navigators. As an instance of the spirit of the 
time, in the matter, we may refer to the ideas evoked by 
the first appearance of Park’s narratives, and to the views 
popularly entertained about Timbuktd in the early part of 
the present century, the only guarantee for which was the 
authority of Adams, the shipwrecked American sailor. It 
was an unbelieving age, listening anew to the romances of 
Mandeville and Marco Polo about Cathay and the Great 
Khan, with the undiscriminating wonder of six hundred 
years before. 

And yet, that a deeper feeling than the mere gratification 
of an idle curiosity arose out of the narratives of African 
travel, which were successively published, is sufficiently 
clear from the circumstance that, when an exploring expe- 
dition was at length projected-under official sanction, its 
course was directed precisely to those regions to which 
Park had given so great an interest by descriptions, that 
men hardly ventured, in their sober moments, to regard as 
other than fabulous. ‘The commercial enterprize and the 
political expediency, which first prompted the idea of such 
an undertaking, would also naturally suggest the propriety 
of ascertaining how far those statements were founded on 
truth, which for the first time informed Europe of the 
nature and condition of a vast tract of country, thickly 
peopled, abounding in most valuable and useful produc- 
tions, intersected by great and navigable rivers capable of 
conveying merchandize far into the interior, and possessing 
large and flourishing towns most conveniently situated for 
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centres of trade. Accordingly, in the plan submitted to 
Lord Bathurst, the expedition, starting from Tripoli, was 
to cross the desert by the route of the caravans through 
Fezzan, until it struck Lake Tsad; thence, ascending the 
supposed course of the Niger to Sokatu, it was to make 
its way to the coast, descending to Benin, or returning to 
the Gambia, by the route which Park was believed to 
have followed in 1805, according to circumstances, We 
believe that no exploring mission ever before rendered such 
valuable service, surveyed so much new ground, and added 
at once so much to our previous knowledge. But obsta- 
cles intervened to prevent the comprehensive plan on which 
it was conceived from being carried out ; and those of the 
party, who were able to reach Sokatu, were obstinately 
prevented by Sultan Bello, the ruler of the country, from 
proceeding further. ‘The undertaking was renewed some 
years later, with an equally unsatisfactory result, and it was 
not until 1832 that the mysterious problem of the course of 
the Niger was put in train fora satisfactory solution, by the 
return of the Landers’. Since that date other explorers 
have improved and augmented our knowledge of all the 
region lying between the Senegal, the ‘sad, and the Gulf 
of Guinea, while others have pushed on their investiga- 
tions up the valley of the Nile. Later still, Livingstone 
and others have made the country south of the Zambesi 
the theatre of similar investigations, and are even now 
engaged in perfecting their task. If we compare the 
amount of the information concerning Africa, of which we 
are now in possession with the scanty stock of half a cen- 
tury ago, and particularly if we remember that this great 
change has been accomplished within a period of forty 
years, there is reason to hope that the mist, which has 
hung over that continent as far back as the records of our 
race extend, is passing away, and that the day is not very 
distant when we shall be acquainted with at least the out- 
line of all its physical geography, and be in a position to open 
relations with that large family of nations which has been 
cut off from the rest of the world for more than four thou- 
sand years. 

Great as is the area opened up by these explorations, a 
still greater tract of couutry remains to be accounted for. 
Putting aside the territory lying between the Nile Valley 
and the Great Desert, we are to include among these un- 
explored portions, the entire region between the fifth 
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northern parallel and the thirteenth southern—embracing 
an area of about two million and a quarter square miles, 
or about two-thirds of the extent of Europe. It is only 
within the last five years or so, that any investigator has 
ventured to approach this untrodden ground. In the years 
1857-58, Captains Burton and Speke conducted success- 
fully an expedition from Zanzibar, on the east coast, 6° 8., 
far into the interior in a north-westerly direction, and were 
rewarded by the discovery of the two great inland seas of 
Tanganyika and Nyanza. While these travellers .were 
thus proceeding towards the north-west, Mr. Petherick, 
who has been settled as a merchant in the Upper Nile dis- 
tricts for the last fifteen years, ascended the White Nile, 
in a south-westerly direction, and at length reached a 
village called Mundo, inhabited by cannibals. He had no 
means of determining the geographical position of Mundo, 
but supposes it to be very near the Equator. If this be 
really a fact, another great discovery will have to be added 
to the list of African revelations, and we must be prepared 
to add several hundred miles to the length of the Nile. 
Strange, indeed, will it be, if the same spirit of investiga- 
tion which has resulted in so signally confirming the Asian 
historical notices preserved by Herodotus, will also verify 
the seemingly incredible account which he has given of the 
upper course of the Nile. It has been considered almost 
certain that Mr. Petherick and Captain Speke approached 
very near to the same spot; it has even been conjectured, 
that the great lake Nyanza may prove to be connected with 
the Nile. ‘To decide this important problem, and to unite © 
their discoveries, the Royal Geographical Society has or- 
ganized a joint expedition, in which Captain Speke and 
Mr. Petherick, proceeding by their respective routes, will 
endeavour to effect a junction at a place called Gondokoro, 
situate on one of the branches of the White Nile, and sup- 
rosed to be in latitude 4° 30’ N., and longitude 31° 50’ E. 

he June number of Blackwood’s Magazine contains an 
extract from the Journal of Mrs. Petherick, who is accom- 
panying her husband, giving an interesting account of the 
journey up the Nile as far as the Forks of Khartoum. At 
the time of its despatch, they were on the point of starting 
for Gondckoro, intending to proceed still further south, if 
necessary, and to settle the question of the sources of the 
Nile. ‘They had already sent forward three boats with 
forty-three soldiers, under the command of a principal 
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agent of Mr. Petherick. These were, on their arrival at 
Gondokoro, to proceed at once towards the south, in the 
direction of Lake Nyanza, to meet and relieve the expedi- 
tion that Captains Speke and Grant are conducting from 
Zanzibar. e cannot expect to have any news of this 
great undertaking sooner than the close of 1863, or 1864. 
If successful, these discoveries, together with those which 
Livingstone is engaged in completing in the Zambesi 
country, will constitute an unbroken line of exploration, 
reaching from the Mediterranean coast of Egypt to the 
Cape of Good Hope. No one can estimate how forward 
such an acquisition will place us on the path of African 
knowledge. It will be a great geographical base, from 
which we can securely advance, at our leisure, to the accu- 
rate triangulation of the whole Continent. 

In the most southern portion of Mr. Petherick’s last 
excursion, he found the country swelling into table-land, 
and even mountainous; he tells us that his road lay 
through mountain passes of granitic formation. Mr. du 
Chaillu believes that a very long range of high mountains 
** extends nearly across the Continent, without ever leaving 
the line of the Equator more than two degrees.”’ Could it 
be that both these gentlemen approached the same great 
central range from different directions? It is, certainly, 
worthy of observation, that all the recent discoveries go 
to confirm the old tradition of a high mountainous range 
crossing the @ontinent from east to west—a tradition, 
which was strongly corroborated by the accounts obtained 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, but which 
modern geographers had come to distrust in the absence 
of any direct reliable information. Messrs. Burton and 
Speke, after crossing a coast range of mountains, found 
the land to rise as they proceeded inwards on their north- 
westerly route. ‘Thus the great fresh water lake of 
Tanganyika, which is situated inland nearly six hun- 
dred miles, is 1850 feet above the sea. This piece of 
water, which lies almost north and south, is fully three 
hundred miles in length, and from twenty to fifty in breadth. 
Two hundred miles north-east of it lies the still greater 
inland sea of Nyanza, the whole extert and position of 
which could not be ascertained, but whose southern ex- 
tremity, in latitude 2° 30’ S., was ninety miles in width. 
The level of Lake Nyanza was found to be nearly four 
thousand feet above the sea, From this elevation it 
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has been conjectured, with much verisimilitude, that 
it constitutes the main source of the Nile; the en- 
tire distance between the southern shore of the Nyanza 
and a point of the White Nile, whose position has been 
ascertained, does not exceed three hundred and fifty miles 
in a due northerly direction. Others, with Captain Burton, 
have argued on the contrary, that between the northern shore 
of the Nyanza and the sources of the White Nile, there 
exists a range of elevated ground. It is needless to specu- 
late on a subject which the expeditions of Captain Speke 
and Mr. Petherick may soon be expected to decide.* We 
mention these facts here merely to show that the condition 
of the land under the Equator, about longitude 31° E., is 
such as we might look for at the termination of a great 
equatorial mountain range,{ and in this way lends some 
support to the hypothesis of Mr. du Chaillu. 

On the other hand, this latter gentleman tells us that, 
starting from the west coast, in latitude 1° N., about 
seventy-five miles from the sea, he came upon a system of 
hills called the Sierra del Crystal, extending far inland in 
successive ranges parallel to each other and to the shore. 
These hills must attain a considerable elevation, since a 
plateau, situated among them, is said to be about five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. Crossing them 
to the south-east, he arrived at the equatorial range already 
referred to, in latitude 1° 8., and followed its southern 
face to a point about three hundred and thirty miles dis- 
tant from the coast. It springs from the eastern slopes of 
the Sierra del Crystal, at almost a right angle, and is 
composed of very lofty mountains, one of its summits, the 
N’Koumou Nabouali, rising to the great height of twelve 
thousand feet, at a distance of not more than one hundred 





* Captain Speke is determined to follow Lake Nyanza into the 
Nile, if such connection exist, descending the river into Egypt. If 
he really does succeed in accomplishing this feat, he will have set- 
tled for ever the question of the true sources of the Nile, ang ren- 
dered a greater service to African geography than has been done 
since the days of Ptolemy. 


t+ The Germans, Krapff, and Rebmann, travelling westwards, from 
& point on the east coast a little south of the Equator, came in sight 
of mountains apparently capped with snow, and which, if they were 
really so covered, must have been at least 18,000 feet in height. 
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and fifty miles inland, while within thirty-five miles of the foot 
of the range a large river flows, three hundred yards wide, 
and from three to four fathoms deep. As to the extent 
and direction of this great range, he says that not only were 
the appearances such, so far as he was able to penetrate, 
as to lead to the belief that it stretches across the Conti- 
nent, following the line of the Equator— 


“But all accounts of the natives and of their slaves tend to 
make this certain. Some of the slaves of the Apingi (a tribe 
dwelling on its southern slope) are brought from a distance to the 
eastward which they counted as twenty days’ journey ; and they 
invariably protested that the mountains in sight from their present 
home continue in an uninterrupted chain far beyond their own 
country—in fact as far as they know. 

“ Judging therefore from my own examination, and from the 
most careful enquiries among people of the far interior, I think 
there is good reason to believe that an important mountain range 
divides the continent of Africa nearly along the line of the equator, 
starting on the west from tle range which runs along the coast 
north and south, and ending in the east, probably in the country 
south of the mountains of Abyssinia,* or perhaps terminating 
abruptly to the north of the Lake Tanganyikat of Captains Bur- 
ton and Speke. 

‘‘In the northern stope of this great range originate probably 
many of the feeders of the Niger, Lake Tchad, and the Nile ; while 
of the streams rising in the southern slope, it is probable that some 
join their waters to the Rembo Okanda, Rembo Ngouyai, and the 
Congo, and others flow south into the Zambesi, and into the great 
lake basin, or chain of lakes of eastern and centra! Africa ; tending 
to corroborate the theory sagaciously laid down by that eminent 
geographer Sir Roderick Murchison, as far back as 1852. 

“To this mountain range, so far as | have followed it and ascer- 
tained its existence, I propose that the native name N’koomoona- 
bouali be given, from the splendid peak which I discovered and 





* This would probably coincide with the opinion of Captain Bur- 
ton concerning the existence of high lands north of the Nyanza, 
and separating it from the water-shed of the Nile. 


+ This view could be most easily reconciled with the opinion of 
Captain Speke that the Nyanza occupies the highest level in the 
region intervening between the Tanganyika and the head-waters of 
the Nile, constituting, in fact, the chief source of this river. 


}~ From what we shall presently say, it will be clear that Mr. du 
Chaillu has mistaken the precise opinion of the learned President 
of the Geographical Society. 
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which forms the western point of the range. I think it probable 
that the impenetrable forests of this mountain-range and its savage 
inhabitants together put a stop to the victorious southward course of 
the Mohammedan conquests. South of the equator, at any rate, 
they have never penetrated.”—Preface vii. viii, 


The discovery of this mountain range will, in our opin- 
jon, constitute the most important geographical result of 
Mr. du Chaillu’s wanderings, especially, when considered 
in its relation to the probable courses of the great African 
rivers. If the expeditions of Captain Speke and Mr. 
Petherick shall] reveal a state of things confirmatory of this 
hypothesis of an equatorial chain, we may regard it as con- 
siderably advanced in probability. But, at the same time, 
we must remember, that such a confirmatory state of 
things, however encouraging, is very far from amounting 
to certainty, and may be found by the investigations cof 
future travellers to coincide with the views put forward by 
Sir Roderick Murchison—views which Mr. du Chaillu looks 
upon as identical with his own opinion, but which are in 
reality very different. There can be little doubt but that 
the central equatorial region of Africa possesses considera- 
ble elevation ; for otherwise the appearances and character 
of the rivers which have been observed not far from the 
equinoctial line will be almost inexplicable, But still the 
question remains as to the physical conformation of this 
portion of the Continent. Is it a country traversed by 
high mountain ranges, the periodical melting of whose 
snows regulates the rise and fall of the river floods? Oris 
it a system of elevated table-lands, like the interior of 
Mexico, the basin into which the half year’s equinoctial 
rains fall, to be drained off in the subsequent six months 
through lakes or saturated morasses, and thus constitute 
those annually recurring river inundations? Mr. du 
Chaillu has, in so many words, based his claims to public 
consideration chiefly on the ground of being supposed 
to have given an affirmative solution in the former sense ; 
while the learned President of the Geographical Society 
still, we believe, adheres to the latter opinion, which is 
indebted to him for its first clear suggestion. 

Whatever be the conformation of Central Africa— 
whether traversed by a lofty range of mountains or heaved 
up in elevated plateaux—we may fairly question the 
agency, which Mr. du Chaillu attributes to its “‘ impenetra- 
Lle forests and its savage inhabitants together,”’ in checking 
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the tide of Mchammedan conquest in its southerly direction. 
The fact is, that none of these causes, nor all of them com- 
bined, can with any accuracy be said to have opposed an 
impenetrable barrier to a movement which paused long 
before it reached them. Itis quite true that Mohammedan- 
ism stopped short of the Equator. But it is also true that 
between the point where it halted and the Equator, a vast 
tract of country intervenes, thickly peopled by Negro and 
Pagan nations; that similar Pagan populations occupied 
the greater part of the region north of the Gulf of Guinea, 
stretching from the Cameroons to Cape Verd, as its very 
name of Sdidan implies; and that the district which is in 
Mohammedan occupation, south of the Sahra, is but a 
fragment compared with the portion in Negro possession, 
and small as it is, is but a shifting domain, ever changing 
its limits, and at best held by a precarious tenure. Can 
these facts, too, be ascribed to the talismanic influence of 
the equatorial range? or are we to say that the same cir- 
cumstances which have restricted the area of Islamism in 
Central Africa, and prevented it from ever reaching the 
Equator, are not to be looked upon as the real causes 
which prevented it from crossing that boundary and pene- 
trating into southern Africa, and must we seek the effi- 
cacious barrier ina chain of mountains? With as much, 
or even greater reason, might the Rhine be assigned as the 
cause why Russians do not govern France from the Tuile- 
ries, or the Alps as the cause why they are not enthroned 
in Rome. ‘The men, who bore the banner of the prophet 
from Tripoli to Lake ’sad, who overcame the perils and 
the hardships of that most grim desert, mounted on their 
native camels and horses—strange animals in that tropical 
climate—bringing the Koran in one hand and the sword in 
the other, to those unwarlike pastoral nations, that had 
dwelt since the deluge, enclosed by deserts and secluded 
from all communion with their kind ; these were not the 
men to shrink from the dangers and difficulties of a moun- 
tain road, if only booty beckoned or religious fanaticism 
urged on their march. ‘They were brothers and fellow- 
religionists of those dauntless men, who, following the 
standard of Islam, scaled the snow-capped summits of the 
Hindu-Koosh, and the glacier passes of the Himalayas, 
and traversed India as conquerors fromend toend. ‘They 
were descendants of those earlier warriors, who burst 
through the defiles of ‘Taurus and the Caucasus, overran 
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in a few years Northern Africa, conquered Spain, and held 
Southern Gaul in vassalage. Men of the same stock had 
made the passes of the Balkan and the Carpathians 
familiar as a beaten road, and had fearlessly confronted 
embattled Europe for centuries on land and sea. And we 
are now asked to believe that their degenerate African 
brethren, albeit speaking the common family language, 
holding with equal fanaticism the same impulsive creed, 
and clinging with superstitious tenacity to the same rites, 
practices, and observances, yet turned back disheartened 
at sight of the uplands of the Sierra del Crystal or its 
neighbour ranges, or ran away terrified by the savage 
outcries of the Gorilla. Such a supposition is highly im- 
robable. It is quite opposed to the analogy of history. 
hatever be the crimes and shortcomings of Islam, phy- 
sical cowardice cannot be numbered among the catalogue. 
Mohammedanism cannot be charged with having ever, 
during all its long and chequered career, shrunk from 
danger, no matter how desperate the odds and how faint 
the chance. On the contrary, hoping to make up by en- 
thusiasm what it lacked in sheer power, it strung itself up 
to bolder and more decisive action as the difficulties thick- 
ened around it, like the lion, which, when the hunters 
have occupied every outlet, trusts to one daring venture to 
achieve that security which seems quite cut off. We 
cannot credit that only in the region south of the Siadan 
did it prove recreant to the character it has consistently 
preserved everywhere else. Mere Paganism, it must be 
granted, could never have opposed an effectual barrier 
to its southward course. Mountain ranges, thick forests, 
and Gorillas would, we feel assured, have proved equally 
feeble obstacles. 

The truth is that the Arab tribes who form the dominant 
population in Hausa and the adjacent kingdoms, are there 
as military colonists; and therefore, while everything be- 
longing to their position is defined and limited by circum- 
stances naturally incidental to such a state of things, it is 
only from the same circumstances that they can be satis- 
factorily explained and accounted for. About the eleventh 
or twelfth century, a great Saracen emigration took place, 
which was originated and promoted by causes into which 
we need not now pause to enquire. We may, however, 
observe, that this exodus from the settled lands of Islam 
was, doubtless, both swelled and prolonged by the dis- 
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turbed condition of affairs springing out of the Crusades 
and the disputes concerning the Caliphat. The vicissitudes 
of war and of political revolutions, would leave many a 
noble Emir with no other resource than that which had 
led the first followers of the Prophet to such brilliant for- 
tunes; and many would naturally be attracted to those 
distant realms to which chance had already led the foot- 
steps of some of their countrymen. At all events, we know 
that, about the period just mentioned, three states were 
founded south of the Sahra, by those Arab exiles, viz., 
Ghana,* Socrur, and Berissa, which have been identified 
by recent African geographers in the cities of Kand, 
Sokatu, and Bershee. The history of these places yet 
remains a closed book. We know, however, that they were 
rich and powerful, Rich they could hardly fail to be; 
seeing that they were so situated, as to intercept all the 
produce of Negroland, and were the chief emporia whence 
it had to be brought across the desert for European use. 
Of their power an irresistible argument is furnished by 
the fact, that they were founded and maintained for cen- 
turies by a race of exiles, between whom and their native 
home an ocean of sand intervened. But their splendour 
and their power began to wane from the foundation of 
Timbuktd, in 1214, by a colony from Morocco, under the 
command of Suleiman Mansa. Placed five hundred miles 
more to the westward, on the banks of that great river 
which modern discovery has re-established in its traditional 
fame, by showing, how, through its various branches, it 
drains the whole Sidan, Timbukté soon eclipsed its rivals, 
drawing to itself all the special trade of the entire region, 
and gradually depriving them of every other branch of 
commerce except the traffic in slaves. It was a central 
depot, whither all the caravans of Nigritia would naturally 
converge, and through which the route lay to Morocco and 
the settlements which the European nations successively 
formed on the west coast of Africa. It was also the first 

oint of inhabited territory which travellers from these 
Curopean factories should necessarily strike after crossing 
the Western Desert on their journey into the interior. 
Such a combination of favourable circumstances made 





* From Ghana, known to some of the early Portuguese Geogra- 
phers as Djena, the name Guinea is evidently derived. 
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Timbuktd a most flourishing emporium, of whose wealth 
and importance almost fabulous tales were current even in 
our fathers’ time, until the rise and development of the 
coast trade and the opening of new channels of direct com- 
munication with the interior brought to it in turn the same 
sentence of decline which it had formerly borne to its pre- 
decessors. 

Such were the Arab settlers in the Sidan. Clearly 
they were no recreants to the fame of Saracen enterprise 
and determination, but made the most of their position. 
A large tract of country they held and ruled as conquerors 
and masters, and all the rest was bound to them by a sort 
of commercial vassalage. But, divested of these extrane- 
ous circumstances, what were they after all? A few chiefs, 
whom dire necessity had driven from home, and the little 
band of followers who had remained faithful to them in 
their fallen fortunes. The Mussulmen in Hindustan were as 
one to ten of the Hindi population. In the Sadan they 
did not exceed one in a thousand. No doubt, as time 
rolled on, and news of the success of the first adventurers 
came back, others followed in their path, until the genu- 
ine dangers of that terrible desert became less appalling 
because more familiar, and men learned to grope their 
way over its trackless wastes by the stars above and the 
glistening heaps of whitened bones that rose over the sand 
below. Gradually their numbers swelled; but, at best, 
they were only a handful among a vast population differing 
from them in form, in country, and in race, in language, 
in colour, and in creed. Behind them lay the desert, in 
which alone was their chance of escape, if once they 
wavered in their course ; but it was 1,200 miles wide, and 
those were specially favoured who could accomplish the 
weary journey within six weeks. How they bore them- 
selves we have already seen, and may yet trace in the 
powerful states of the Fellata and of Bérnu. Their 
descendants are now settled in the same countries, where 
they first halted after their dreary march nearly seven 
hundred years ago. Are we not satisfied with such tena- 
city, such evidence of watchful power? or must we regard 
these things as of slight consequence, because those exiles 
did not push their conquests yet six hundred miles further 
south, and subjugate an empire larger than that of China? 
Such an enterprise might have been undertaken by a 
Zingis, or a Timiar, rolling nations instead of armies, like 
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a tide, only to recede again like the same tide, leaving no 
permanent result behind. But it could not have been the 
work of a mere garrison of exiles, either in its first impe- 
tuous onset, or in the more lastitig form of settled conquest. 
Their’s was no idle life, to have held secure possession, for 
upwards of seven centuries, of the whole northern portion of 
the Sidan, making all the rest of that fertile and most 
populous region minister to their comfort, their importance, 
and their luxury. Having accomplished so much with such 
slender means, they may well defy criticism as to their 
assumed shortcomings. And if any one should tauntingly 
speak of a lofty mountain-range, whose snow-capped peaks 
fade away*in the farness of equatorial skies, or of the im- 
penetrable forests which clothe its slopes, and of their 
ferocious tenants, as the causes why the conquests of 
Islam fever crossed the Line; the historian of the Moham- 
medan colonies in Negroland may calmly point to the desert 
over which they came, and to the immense tract which 
they so boldly seized upon and so firmly held, as exhaus- 
tive answers. Had their confidence once wavered, or their 
energy relaxed, they must have paid the forfeit in their 
utter annihilation. That they ever reached the banks of 
the Niger and the Tsad, that they still live there as rulers, 
feared and obeyed, is an incontestable proof of the inflexi- 
ble spirit of the men, of a courage which no perils could 
— and of a perseverance which no difficulties could 
efy. 

We have not thonght it necessary to go at length into 
the question of the authenticity of Mr. du Chaillu’s narra- 
tive, or to discuss the arguments which have been alleged 
for and against it. We may briefly state, that very soon 
after the first appearance of the work, Dr. Gray, of the 
British. Museum, charged the author with the wholesale 
copying of plates from previous works, and more than in- 
sinuated that the whole book was in keeping with this 
plagiarism. These charges gave rise to a very angry and 
bitter correspondence, in which several eminent men took 
part, and oceasioned even a personal encounter between 
the principals, such as fortunately had been hitherto with- 
out a precedent in the annals of the Geographical Society. 
In a notice prefixed to the second edition of his work, Mr. 
du Chaillu disposes of these allegations, by admitting that 
four out of the seventy-four plates had been copied, with 
some slight alteratious from other works, regretting that 
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the original sources were not stated on the plates them- 
selves. ‘The remaining seventy plates he still claims as 
original. This very lame reply, which, by the way, was a 
plea of guilty, with regard to four ont of the five charges 
of Dr. Gray, could not but foster the suspicions already 
afloat concerning the general truthfulness of the work. 
These suspicions had, it must be acknowledged, ample 
foundation, quite independently of the specific criticisms of 
Dr. Gray, in the chronology of the narrative, which is not 
merely vague and unsatisfactory, but, to ordinary compre- 
hension at least, simply inconsistent. It would be quite 
impossible, within any reasonable limits, to explain the 
conflict of dates, or even barely to enumerate them in an 
intelligible manner. Here again Mr. du Chaillu has 
deemed it necessary to deprecate criticism, and to publish 
an explanation of the apparent discrepancies, the only 
effect of which is to import a new element of confusion into 
the discussion. 

Yet, notwithstanding these adverse circumstances, we 
think it impossible that an impartial man will rise from the 
perusal of these pages, without being impressed with the 
conviction of their general trustworthiness. Even in the 
midst of those unusual scenes which make the largest 
demands on our credulity, it is impossible to resist the air 
of truthfulness and good faith which pervades the whole. 
We must also remember that they deal in facts which 
could easily be examined into and refuted if incorrect, and 
that their refutation would most certainly cover the author 
with indelible disgrace. A man of ordinary common sense 
would not expose himself to such certain infamy. Besides 
—and really this is an argument which to most readers 
must be conclusive—Professors Owen and Huxley, and 
Sir Roderick Murchison, have expressed themselves satis- 
fied with the general authenticity of the book, and have 
declared that this opinion was unshaken by all the argu- 
ments and suspicions which had been alleged in opposition, 
or by the chronological inconsistencies and the unques- 
tionable mistakes into which the author has fallen. It is 
but afew weeks since that other and valuable testimony 
has been added to the scientific preejudictum of those most 
distinguished and qualified men, in the shape of a letter 
addressed to Sir Roderick Murchison, by an eminent 
American gentleman who had known du Chaillu for years 
on the African station, and who declares his confidence in 
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‘the general truth and reliability of the statements in his 
book.’’* We do not think it possible to go behind such 
strong evidence, both extrinsic and intrinsic, in favour of 
the work; and declaring ourselves fully satisfied with it, 
we shall proceed to call the attention of our readers to 
some of the more interesting results of Mr. du Chaillu’s 
explorations. 

r. du Chaillu tells us that he formerly spent four years 
on the West Coast, where his father had a factory, near 
the mouth of the Gaboon river, a few miles north of the 
Kquator. He thus acquired a knowledge of the languages 





* We quote this letter from the Times of 3 June, in order to 
secure for it a more permanent record than the columns of a daily 
journal afford. 1t was introduced by a letter from Sir Roderick 
Murchison (to whom it was addressed) who took occasion from it to 
repeat his favourable opinion of Mr. du Chaillu. 


Columbia, South Carolina, 30 Jan. 

Sir,—Your name is familiar to me; and mine, as one who has 
lived many years in Western Africa and written a great deal about 
that country, may not be entirely unknown to you. I have just 
learned that a letter has been received in New York for me from 
my friend, Mr. du Chaillu, the African traveller, in which it is 
mentioned that Mr. W., of the Gaboon Mission, Western Africa, 
(who, I suppose, is Mr. Walker, of that mission) has published a 
letter in England denouncing Mr. du Chaillu as an impostor...... 
Ihave been intimately acquainted with Mr. du Chaillu for twelve 
or fourteen years, some considerable portion of which time he has 
been an inmate of my family; and I feel it but due to him to say 
that I have always found him truthful, upright, and eminently 
honourable, and I shall continue to regard him in this light until I 
have very strong proof to the contrary. He has an ardent imagi- 
nation, and may give a high colouring to some of his statements, 
and he may have made mistakes as to distances over which he 
travelled ; but as to the general truth and reliability of the state- 
ments in his book I have no doubts. I have among my papers, left 
in New York, but which I cannot command at present, very favour- 
able testimonials to Mr. du Chaillu’s general excellence of charac- 
ter from one or more of Mr. Walker’s associates; indeed, I have 
heard Mr. Walker himself speak in the highest terms of Mr. du 

Chaillu’s excellent character. 
Yours truly and sincerely, ; 

J. Leighton Wilson, 
Secretary of Forcign Missions, 
To Sir Roderick Murchison, 
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and customs of the sea-shore tribes, and was able to 
inure his constitution to some extent against the perils of 
that deadly climate. This knowledge proved subsequently 
of the greatest advantage in his intercourse with the tribes 
in the interior, with whom he was able in every case to 
converse, either directly, or through a native interpreter, 
with whose language he was familiar. Hither he returned, 
towards the close of 1855, with the object of exploring the 
region lying between latitude 2° N. and 2°S., stretching 
away from the coast as far eastwards as he could penetrate. 
He proposed to acquaint himself with its physical condition, 
the customs and modes of life of its inhabitants, its trading 
capabilities, and its natural history. He also wished 
to see if a district might not be found somewhere in 
the interior, uniting the advantages of health, fertility, 
and population, where trading stations, profitable alike to 
whites and natives, might be established. We need not 
say, that he has contrived to weave out of his experiences 
one of the most interesting narratives which have ever been 
given to the public—the public voice has decided this point 
long ago. 

The three rivers, which pour their waters into the At- 
lantic, between the Equator and 2° 8., known to Euro- 
peans, as the Nazareth, the Mexias, and Fernando Vas, 
have been supposed to be distinct streams, Mr. du 
Chaillu has found that they communicate with each other, 
and that the two former are but mouths in the delta of one 
large river, the Ogobai. The Fernando Vas, called in its 
upper part the Ovenga, takes its rise in a range of moun- 
tains about one hundred miles from the coast, and, after 
running in a westerly and southerly direction, it turns 
abruptly to the north-west, when within ten miles of the 
sea, and for the last forty miles, its course runs parallel 
and very near to the coast, communicating at about eight 
miles from its mouth, with the Ogobai. This latter river 
is formed by the junction of two considerable streams of the 
interior, the Ngouyai and the Okanda. Of the Okanda, 
the author knows nothing from personal observation, but 
the natives described it as larger than the Ngouyai, and 
state that the navigation is interrupted in some places by 
vast rocky boulders. 

“The Ngouyai is a large stream, flowing through a mountainous 
and splendidly wooded country, and is the most magnificent river I 
saw in Africa, It has numerous small feeders. Its navigation is 
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unfortunately interrupted by the great Eugenie (so called by du 
Chaillu in honour of the French Empress) or Samba-Nagoshi Fall ; 
but it is quite possible for steamers to reach this fall from the sea; 
and the upper portion, above the fall, is navigable for the largest 
class of river-steamers during the greater part of the year, and 
flows through a region, the tropical magnificence of which is quite 
unrivalled, and which abounds in many precious woods, while it is 
also well calculated for a rich agricultural country. Ebony, bar- 
wood, and India-rubber, palm-oil, beeswax, and ivory, are the natu- 
ral products of this region, so far as my limited opportunities 
allowed me to ascertain. But any tropical crop will grow in this 
virgin soil; and it needs only the cunning hand and brain of the 
white man to render this whole tract a great producing country.” 
—p. Vi. 

About seventy miles from the mouth of the Ogobai, at 
the head of one of its smallest tributaries, is a large lake, 
the Anengue— 

‘“‘At least ten miles wide, and dotted with various beautiful 
wooded isles. On one side the lake is bounded by hills which come 
close down to the shore. Several towns were in sight, all located 
on the summits of hills..........1 find (in June) everywhere deep 
water enough for steamers of moderate draught. The whole coun- 
try around is literally filled with the india-rubber vine. Immense 
quantities of caoutchouc might here be got, and with very little 
trouble, if only the natives had some one to show them how to 
gather it without destroying the vines, and without getting it so 
mixed with impure matter as to destroy its commercial value. It 
was enough to make a trader’s mouth water to see the immense 
quantity of land covered with this vine.”—pp. 220-1, 


Beyond this lake our author did not himself trace the 
course of the river; although he has laid it down in his 
map according to information received from the natives, 
which is, indeed, his only authority for its bifurcation into 
the two main branches of the Okanda and the Ngouyai. 
The same information has also led him to identify the 
Ngouyai, in the upper part of its course, with the Apingi, 
a stream which, rising Somewhere in the south, runs in a 
northerly direction, till it meets the equatorial range 
already mentioned, (page 438), where it turns towards the 
west. At the highest point of it reached by du Chaillu, it 
was three hundred yards wide, and. from three to four 
fathoms deep in the channel. If the river Apingi be iden- 
tical with the Ngouyai, and so with the Ogobai, it must 
find a channel through some deep valley, right across the 
equatorial range, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
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the N’Koumou Nabouali, the peak twelve thousand feet 
high, on whose discovery our author prides himself. He 
has, indeed, so laid it down in his map, placing the Eugenie 
Falls at about the point where he supposes the Apingi to 
issue from its mountain channel. This is a most impor- 
tant fact, in a physical and geographical point of view, if it 
be true, and one on which we should desire more satisfac- 
tory evidence, than the loose accounts of the natives. We 
do not think any other case is known of a river piercing 
abruptly a mountain barrier 12,000 feet high. 

The size of these rivers may be inferred from the large 
delta which they form in their lower course, and the dense 
vegetation with which it is covered. ‘The Fernando: Vas, 
or Ovenga, at twenty miles from its mouth, is three miles 
wide, and its channel, although crooked and rendered very 
intricate by shifting sand-banks, carries from fifteen to 
twenty fect of water at all times. ‘So vast is the supply of 
fresh water poured by it and the Mexias, or Ogobai 
proper, , 

“ Into the ocean during the rainy season, and so rapid the cur- 
rent, that, though the mouths of theso streams are but half a-mile 
wide, the body of fresh water launched from each, during the rains, 
forces its separate way through the ocean for at least four or five 
miles before it becomes absorbed; and I have known times when 
the tide had no effect at all upon the vast column of water pushing 
seaward.”—page 5. 


The chief meteorological variety of Africa, as indeed of 
all tropical countries, is the alternation of the rainy and 
the dry seasons. The rainy season is the most unhealthy, 
so far as human life is concerned, bringing indeed almost 
invariably the message of fatal fever to every European 
who has not been carefully acclimated; but then it is the 
season of fertility, giving to the whole land that copious 
nourishment which is equivalent to a new creation, ob- 
viating all necessity of tillage or human toil, and requir- 
ing from man the mere sprinkling of the seed upon the 
earth as the only condition of a most luxuriant harvest. 
The dry season makes a great change in the appearance 
of the whole country. The breakers on the shore are 
frightful, rendering it quite inaccessible, and raising such a 
surf at the mouths of the rivers as to make their entrance 
very difficult, strong breezes prevail, the thermometer is 
sometimes so low as 64° Fahrenheit, producing very sen- 
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sible cold, the sky is constantly overcast, but no rain ever 
falls. The ponds are dried up; several of the creeks, 
small rivers, and cross streams, which intersect the delta 
in all directions, are also dried up, and those which are not, 
are so shallow as to be unnavigable; the grass on the 
plains is dried up to powder; the trees alone preserve their 
magnificent green. ‘The very birds are not the same; 
those which were so abundant during the rainy season, 
have migrated elsewhere to give place to others of quite a 
different species. In the month of August the depth of 
the Ogobai was fifteen feet less than it was in May, but 
still practicable for steamers of light draught. The Lake 
Anengue was still a beautiful sheet of water, and good 
enough for navigation, but all over both it and the river 
the dry season had brought out an eruption of black mud 
islands, which were covered with hosts of crocodiles, 
‘* Wherever the eye was turned, these disgusting beasts, 
with their hideous snaky eyes, dull leer, and huge savage 
jaws, appeared in prodigious numbers, sunning themselves 
on the black mud, and slipping off into the water to feed. 
Pelicans, herons, ducks, and other water birds also 
abounded, drawn hither by the abundance of their prey ; 
and among the reeds sported the flamingo, a bird not seen 
here in the wet season.” —(pp. 223—227.) 

North of this river system is the Gaboon, whose mouth, 
situate about ten miles above the Kquator, is the chief 
trading station along the coast. The I rench have had a 
fort and factory there since 1842. Higher up still is the 
Muni, which enters the sea in lat. 1° N. This river was 
already known, previous to the explorations of Mr. du 
Chaillu; but it was not known, that it too, is compounded 
of three or four branches. All these rivers have their 
origin in the Sierra del Crystal, the range which runs 
parallel to the coast, or in the spurs which ‘project from it 
into the adjacent country. As they approach the sea, 
they spread themselves out over the alluvial land, and the 
navigable channel can with difficulty be traced. through 
the labyrinth of mangrove swamps, which extend in all 
directions ; but, at some distance up, the channel becomes 
wider and deeper the shores are bordered by graceful 
palms, and the highlands in the background combine to 
form a most picturesque landscape. Thus the country 
presents a very varied appearance. There are the rich 


alluvial lands at the mouths of the rivers, wide prairies, 
VOL LI.—No. CIL. 
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immense forests, lakes dotted here and there, large culti- 
vated patches, impenetrable jungles, high table-lands, 
extensive mountain ranges, the whole intersected by many 
wide and rapid rivers ;—all these unite to constitute a 
scene in which the lavish exuberance of the tropics is 
blended with the sublime beauty of the Alps, 

In a geological and mineralogieal point of view, the 
whole of this region may be regarded as still unexplored, 
Our author says that “‘ mieaceous schist, taleose shale, and 
quartz are found abundantly in the mountains, together 
with conglomerates and various sandstones, while a red 
sandstone seems most to abound in the Ashira country ;’’ 
but little importanee can be attached to his casual obser- 
vations. Copper it would appear, cannot be numbered 
among the products of this region ; but “‘iron ore is found 
in considerable quantities throngh the Fan country, crop- 
ping out at the surface. This ore is not dug out of the 
ground, but is gathered as it hes about.’’ The native 
process of smelting is very rude and tedious, but so far 
successful that it produces a better steel than that which 
is imported by the traders from Europe and America. 

Among the most important and abundant vegetable 
products are the ebony tree, the india-rubber vine, bar- 
wood (a dye-wood,) the copal tree, and the oil-yielding 
palm, all of which are articles of regular traffic with the 
white men. Great quantities of sugar-cane, yams, ground- 
nuts, plantains, manioc, and sweet potatoes are raised 
for native use. We have already alluded to the great 
abundance of the india-rubber vine, which if carefully 
treated would prove a source of great wealth, but has been 
so injudiciously and even fraudulently managed that the 
trade in caoutchouc has been almost banished from the 
coast. Mr. du Chaillu describes the oil-yielding palm as 
being equally abundant in the Apingi distriet immediately 
south of the equatorial range. In the same region, another 
species of palm, new to the author, grows in great abun- 
dance ; the fibrous parts of its leaf are woven into a fine 
grass-cloth, called mbongo, which is noted among all the 
tribes, and is stronger and heavier than our eommon 
cottons, although, owing to the short staple of the fibre 
used, and the native inability to give it’a longer twist, the 
pieces can never be woven of a larger size than three feet 
long by about two wide. 

— The picture which Mr, du Chaillu places before us of the 
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Native Tribes of Equatorial Africa, is wonderfully vivid 
and wrought out with great detail. The method of ‘their 
life, their h@bits and social customs, the peculiar features 
-which distinguish one from another, the degrading vices 
and superstitions common to all, are set out with a fulness 
and clearness which leave nothing to be desired. He tells 
us that in all his wanderings he endeavoured to observe 
the rule of keeping a journal with unfailing punctuality ; 
and we must say that in no part of the work does the 
advantage of such a practice appear more evident than in 
these descriptions, which convey to the mind an irresistible 
impression that they are the fruits of such off-hand jottings 
down, and not the offspring of after-thought and studied 
deliberation. There is a gossipping freshness about them 
which bears spontaneous witness to their faithfulness, and 
renders them worth a host of more elaborate compositions. 
We commend them to the attention of our readers, as 
graphic delineations of a people whose acquaintance we 
now make for the first time, and deserving all the more 
careful consideration, because constituting, perhaps, the 
first of an extended series of illustrations of human life in 
the Equatorial regions of Africa, of which we may hope 
that we are on the eve of being put in possession. Where 
every thing is so deeply interesting, it is difficult to assign 
a preference to one rather than to another.. There are, 
however, three of these tribes, or peoples, whom we should 
wish to point out as deserving particular study. These 
are the Fans, who inhabit a district lying behind the 
Sierra del Crystal, betwen 1° and 2° N. Lat., and about 
one hundred and filty miles from the coast; the Apingi, 
dwelling on the southern slopes of the Equatorial range, 
around the head waters of the Apingi river, which as we 
observed above is supposed by the author to be identical 
with the Ngouyai branch of the Ogobai; and the Ashira, 
who inhabit a mountainous district also south of the 
Equatorial range about one hundred and twenty miles 
from the sea, and half way between the coast and the 
country of the Apingi. All these tribes are active, indus- 
trious, and more numerous than their neighbours. The 
Ashira and the Apingi tribes are the chief manufacturers 
of the grass-cloth to which we have just now alluded, and 
seem to be rathermild and peaceable. But the Fans are 
cannibals. Mr. du Chiaillu describes them as tall, strong, 
well-made, energetic and warlike, and having a more 
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intelligent look than is usual to the African. Their fore- 
heads do not seem so compressed as those of the other 
coast natives, their colour is also dark brown*rather than 
black ; and from these signs our author surmises that they 
belong to a different family. The women of this tribe 
made a most unfavourable impression on Mr. du Chaillu. 
He says they are short and hideous, and the queen he 
thinks the ugliest woman he ever saw. But he never tires 
of extolling the appearance of the men, who are, in his eyes, 
the “finest and bravest looking set of negroes, who, if they 
were only animated with the spirit of conquest, would soon 
make short work of the tribes between them and the 
coast.”’ Their chief business is war, in which they display 
ingenuity, perseverance, and courage, using a great variety 
of weapons of which the chief is a knife, a war-axe, and a 
poisoned arrow famed among all the surrounding countries. 
This latter missile is a slender reed, a foot long, whose 
sharpened end is dipped into a deadly vegetable poison, 
and the merest puncture of it is inevitably fatal. 
They are excellent workers in iron, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, manufacturing their own weapons 
and utensils, which are remarkable for their admir- 
able temper, and sometimes also for their beautiful design, 
They evince considerable skill in forming cooking-pots 
and pipes from clay, with a regularity of shape which is 
wonderful, as being the result of mere hand-work. Water- 
vessels, and wine bottles they make out of gourds and a 
kind of reed tightly woven and coated over with gum. 
They smoke a wild tobacco leaf # but in the Ashira country 
tobacco is cultivated and subjected to a rude species of 
manufacture. For musical instruments they have a rude 
kind of drum, and the handja, which is a set of gourds 
fastened in a reed frame, and in tone and manner of play- 
ing resembling a set of musical glasses, 

It is a remarkable fact that, year by year, these Fans are 
encroaching westwards, and that towns are being suc- 
cessively established by them on the banks of the Gaboon, 
and in the district to the north-east of this river. This 
movement is not to be confounded with the shifting process 
by which many negro tribes move about from place to 
place, according as necessity compels or humour suggests 
a change of habitation. In the case of the Fans, it seems 
to be a regular migration drifting steadily westwards, 
Hence the natural question arises—whence do they come ? 
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Their neighbours, the Osheba, on their eastern border, 
are cannibals like themselves, and resemble them in most 
of their practices, and the common belief of most people is, 
that this line of man-eating tribes extends indefinitely east- 
wards. Moreover, all the Fans, when asked whence they 
came, point to the north-east. Now, it is rather remark- 
able that; at the other side of Africa, Mr, Petherick should 
have lighted upon a tribe presenting many points of simi- 
larity to the Fans. These are the Neam Nams, who in- 
habit the district about the head waters of the White Nile, 
lying under the Equator, as he believes. There can be 
no question that they are cannibals. Indeed, the descrip- 
tion which Mr. Petherick gives of what occurred on his 
first arrival among them is not merely a convincing proof 
of this, but an illustration of the terrible perils which our 
fellow-countrymen must brave in their explorations of these 
barbarous regions. ‘These Neam Nams wage indiscrimi- 
nate war all around them, and are the terror of their neigh- 
bours. Their appearance, their dress, their arms, their 
customs, are almost identical with those of the Fans, and 
they seem to be equally industrious. The following picture 
of them is given by Mr. Petherick. 


“The plain beneath the village was extensively cultivated into 
fields and gardens—cotton, vegetables, melons, gourds, and pepper, 
being grown in the latter; whilst the former were confined to the 
growth of various kinds of maize and beans. ‘Their cultivation was 
well attended to, the labour being performed by slaves, of which the 
members of this tribe owned considerable numbers—some individuals 
owning them by hundreds; and in case of emergency they 
accompanied their masters to battle. As everywhere elso in the 
interior of Africa, within my knowledge, they were treated affec- 
tionately, and, generally speaking, both master and slaves were 
proud of each other; in negro families I have often observed more 
attention paid to the slaves than to their children. But I was 
assured by both free and slave negroes, that a runaway slave be- 
longing to the Neam Nan, if captured, was made an example of, 
by being slain and devoured. I was also informed by the Neam 
Nam, who seemed to glory in their reputation of cannibalism, that 
their aged, and indeed all, when supposed to be at the point of 
death, were given up to be murdered and eaten.”—LZgypt, etc., pp. 
468.9, 


To the north of the Neam Nam are the Dor and Djour 
tribes, who are as remarkable for their skill in iron work- 
manship as the Fans. They, too, do not dig out the ore, 
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but gather it from the surface of the earth. The descrip- 
tion given by Mr. Petherick of their smelting process might 
stand for that in use among the Fans :— 


“The rock is sandstone, in which, in several localities near the 
surface, rich ores of oxide of iron exist; and by means of small 
cupolas and charcoal fuel, this is reduced on the spot to metal of 
the finest description. The process is interesting :— 

‘«* The cupolas are constructed of stiff clay one foot thick, increas- 
ing towards the bottom, about fourteen inches in diameter, and four 
fect in height; underneath is a small basin for the reception of the 
metal, and on a level with the surface are four apertures, opposite 
each other, for the reception of the blast-pipes. These are made 
of burnt clay, and are attached to earthen vessels, about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and six inches in height, covered with a loose 
dressed goat-skin, tied tightly around them, and perforated with a 
few small holes ; in the centre of which is a loop to contain the 
finger of the operator. A lad, sitting between two of these vessels, 
by a rapid alternate vertical motion, with each hand, drives a cur- 
rent of air into the furnace, which, charged with alternate layers of 
ore and charcoal, nourished by eight of these crude bellows, emits 
a flame some eighteen inches in height at the top. 

“ Relays of boys keep up a continual blast, and when the basin 
for the reception of the metal is nearly full, the charging of tho 
furnace is discontinued, and it is blown out. Through an aperture 
at the bottom a great part of the slag is withdrawn; and the tem. 
perature in the furnace not being sufficient to reduce the metal to 
the fluid state, it is mixed up with a quantity of impurities, and 
broken when still warm into small pieces. These are subsequently 
submitted to the heat of a smith’s hearth, and hammered with a large 
granite boulder on a small anvil, presenting a surface one-and-a-half 
inch square, stuck into an immense block of wood. By this pro- 
cess the metal is freed from its impurities and converted into 
malleable iron of the best quality. The slag undergoes the opera- 
tion of crushing and washing, and small globules of iron contained 
in it are obtained. A crucible charged with them is exposed to a 
welding heat on the hearth, and its contents are welded and puri- 
fied as above. 

“ The iron being reduced to small malleable ingots, the manufac- 
ture of hoes, lances, hatchets, d&c., is proceeded with, These are 
beaten into shape by the boulder, wielded by a powerful man; and the 
master smith, with a hammer, handleless like the pestle of a mortar, 
finishes them. With these rude implements, the proficiency they 
have attained is truly astonishing, many lances and other articles of 
their manufacture, which I now possess, having been pronounced 
good specimens of workmanship for an ordinary English smith.”— 
Egypt, ete., pp. 394-6. 


The Dér, who live still more to the south, within, 
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according to Mr. Petherick’s opinion, 150 miles of the 
equator, surpass the Djour in industry. 


“ Prior to the rainy season, their grain (dourra) was thrashed and 
preserved in large cylindrical receptacles, constructed of reeds and 
clay, from twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, and four feet in height, 
supported upon a strong wooden framework some four feet from the 
ground. The precaution of raising their stacks so high from the 
ground was to preserve them from vermin and the white ants, To 
preserve its contents from the rain, it was covered by a large 
thatched framework, not unlike an extinguisher in shape, and 
80 light in substance, that when the grain was required, one side of 
it _ be lifted, and supported by a pole, and the granary en- 
tered. 

‘Their huts were constructed of a beautiful basket-work of cane. 
The perpendicular walls were six fect high, and were surmounted 
with a pretty cupola-shaped reed roof, topped with wood carvings 
of birds. A wooden bedstead occupied its centre, and an oval- 
shaped hole, two and-a-half feet high, barely sufficient to admit a 
man in a stooping posture, formed the door-way. At night this was 
barricaded with logs of wood laid horizontally upon each other, 
between perpendicular posts. Cooking was carried on in a separate 
hut, and a large wooden mortar—the pestle some four or five feet 
in length, by three inches in diameter—served as their flour-mill. 
Their food consisted principally of a thick porridge, and a sauce 
flavoured with herbs and red pepper; but beef, whenever they 
could obtain it, by barter for grain with the Djour, or meat from 
the chace, was preferred. Rats, mice, and snakes were highly 
esteemed, and of these the*children were continually in search. 
Fowls were reared to a great extent, but from some unaccountable 
superstition, they were only considered proper fuod for women ; if 
eaten by men, it was a proof of effeminacy. 

‘The women would be handsome were it not fora disfiguration 
of the under lip, in which circular pieces of wood are inserted, vary- 
ing in size, according to age, from a sixpence to a florin.”—Lgypt, 
&c., pp. 398—401, 


Considering these many points of resemblance common 
to the tribes around the head waters of the Nile, and those 
which inhabit the district bordering on the West Coast, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion, that some degree of 
kinship exists between them: at least, the opinion that the 
Equatorial Zone of Africa is inhabited by people springing 
from the same original stock, and having the same customs 
and social arrangements, is no hazardous surmise. No 
doubt there are many problems of a physiological, ethno- 
logical, and linguistic character, which will remain to try. 
the ingenuity of the learned, even, should the time arrive 
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when we shall be satisfied as to the identity which we have 
ventured to conjecture. But these can hardly be greater 
than those which have presented themselves in similar 
situations in other parts of the world, and which still con- 
tinue to excite the curiosity and baffle the penetration of 
the scholar. Nor do we think that the circumstances 
which warrant us in believing this affinity of race and 
similarity of customs impose on us the necessity of admit- 
ting such a solidarity of institutions and habits, that the 
practice of canibalism must be enumerated among the 
identical usages common to the whole population of Central 
Africa. Mr. Petherick and Mr. du Chaillu vouch for its 
existence at either extremity of this vast region ; they also 
inform us that the tribes among whom it prevails possess 
many common’ characteristics, even to the colour of their 
skin, which is less black than that of their neighbours, 
both above and below them: Surely this is frail ground, 
from which to jump at the hasty conclusion, that the im- 
inense population inhabiting the intervening one thousand 
niles, are slaves to the same revolting custom. Such an 
inference is not only not borne out by the testimony of 
other travellers, who have had opportunities of studying 
the condition of the population of the interior, but is quite 
at variance with their statements. 

We wish we could print the very interesting account 
which Mr. Petherick has given. us of the Kordofanese ; 
but we can do no more than allude to it. From it the 
reader will learn the sad vicissitudes to which these Eas- 
tern nations are liable, and the precarious tenure by which 
they hold, at all times, whatever little prosperity they may 
happen to enjoy—or rather, perhaps, the comparative res- 
pite from oppression which may be vouchsated to them. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the account of the 
manners and customs of this people, previous to their con- 
quest by Mehemet Ali in 1821. The following passage d¢ 
re vestiarid contains information, which will probably be 
new to most of our readers. 


‘**Money was unknown amongst them; but there was no lack of 
gold and silver, which worked by native artisans into ornaments, 
were worn by the women, and even their slaves, in the shape of 
anklets, bracelets, necklaces, ear and nose rings. The majority of 
the rings worn on the fingers were of silver, and of clumsy con- 
struction ; those of the men, as in the present day, had their names 
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in Arabic engraved on them, whilst the women’s were simply massive 
or twisted, in some of them stones of agate being rudely set. 

“ Fond of ornament, the women loaded themselves with jewellery 
to such an extent, that in some instances the soles of their sandals 
were of gold ; solid rings an ounce in weight, were worn in each 
ear to relieve which from the pain occasioned by such a weight, the 
rings were supported by a string passed over the head and inter- 
woven with the hair. Half an ounce of gold formed the nose-ring, 
which, hanging over the mouth, was suspended to the right nostril. 
The necklaces were composed of strings of the same metal resem- 
bling barleycorns and cubes. The heaviest ornaments were the brace- 
lets, some of which weighed nine ounces; and, taking all together, 
there were many women who decorated their persons with fifty 
ounces of gold. 

‘*Gold was then as it is now, obtained from Sennaar and the 
mountains of Sheiboon, inhabited by negroes, south of Kordofan 
and Jebel Tekele, whence djellabo, or traders, proceeding from 
Kordofan obtained it by barter.”—Zgypt. pp. 270-71. 


The sudden rise and expansion of the mimosa gum trade 
in Kordofan, will also furnish evidence of the plentiful 
resources of the country, if an opportunity only presented 
itself of developing them. . 


“The Mimosa does not grow yery high; but, generally, with branches 
springing out at low elevations from the ground, looks more like 
large bushes than trees. The Mimosa Nilotica of Sennaar produces an 
inferior red gum, whereas that of Kordofan is of a light straw-colour, 
of the finest description and is called Gum-Arabic. It exudes 
through fissures in the bark of the stem and branches in the same 
manner as gum does from cherry-trees in Europe, but in larger 
quantities. The collection of the gum commences soon after the 
rainy season, in the early part of December; but at the latter end 
of the month of January, during which cold northerly winds prevail, 
the production is checked; and it does not again take place until 
the increasing heat of summer, commencing towards the latter end 
of February, forces the trees to renewed productiveness, which con- 
tinues uninterruptedly until the commencement of the rainy season 
in the mouth of June. During the season the children and the 
poor gather it, each person being able to collect about 2lb. a day, 
for which the retail-dealers give one Egyptian piastre or 2}d. As 
the collection takes place after the grain crops have been saved, 
it affords a succession of lucrative employment. 

‘The Egyptian government employs a staff of servants to attend 
to this particular branch of its revenue, which is received in part 
payment of taxes, When in particular instances these have been 
liquidated, the gum is bought by the government and paid for in 
ready mongy. The amount paid to the natives is very trifling 
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compared to the profits made on the article by the Egyptian 
government, For instance, the Cantar, 100lb. English, is worth at 
Cairo... _ ove sn ove - £3 0 0 
The expense of collecting is __... £0 5 0 

Transport to Cairo will cost, on the whole, 0 10 0 
Administration—say oes oe 0 


Which will leave a balance of 


in favour of the Egyptian government; and this, multiplied by 
20,000, the average number of Cantars annually collected, gives a 
net profit of £44,000.” 


It may easily be supposed that such a source of profit 
would be tenaciously held by Mehemet Ali Pacha, the 
conqueror of Kordofan; and in the first instance, the 
whole of this trade was monopolized by the wary Viceroy. 
But the monopoly has been for some years past abolished, 
aud the gum trade, thus thrown open, has become a most 
productive source of wealth to the entire population of Kor- 
dofan. The large amount of coin brought into the country 
has enabled them to pay their taxes in cash, and thus dis- 
pose of their crops to greater advantage than when a large 
portion of them had to go to meet the fiscal demands of 
the Government. 

On the. subject of these commercial relations, the 
consul gives us some curious information, with refer- 
ence to the prices at which the Egyptian government value 
the produce of its upper provinces, with a view to the 
assessment of taxes. Although below the average market- 
price, yet, such is the value of coin, the natives are quite 
satisfied with them. 


“ A slave for enlistment in the army is valued at from £6 to £8 ; 
slaves of both sexes, and useless to the government, were sold by 
public auction, the proceeds of which are passed to the account of 
the contributors; a full grown camel, one hundred and twenty 
Egyptian piastres, or, £1 4s.; a cow or bullock, forty-five piastres, 
or 9s.; a heifer, twenty-five to thirty-five piastres, or 5s. to 7s.; a 
sheep five piastres, or ls.; a bushel of dourra or ducka, three 
piastres, or 7jd.”"—Zgypt, etc., p. 285. 


We have already referred to the chief articles of trade 
on the West Coast. ‘To these we must add ivory and 
slaves; both which, together with gum, form the staples 
of the districts bordering on the Upper Nile. Slaves, in- 
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deed, constitute the main feature of all African commerce: 
We shall not delay to make any observations on this terri- 
ble traffic, which is just now receiving so fearful an illus- 
tration, in the ruin which it is bringing upon the once 
prosperous United States of America. We shall cite the 
description which Mr. du Chaillu gives of a slave depdt 
near Cape Lopez, which he visited. We should premise, 
that these depdéts are villages, scattered over the country, 
and screened by clumps of bushes. The larger towns used 
to be shelled and burned down by our cruisers; but these 
scattered plantations are safe from molestation, for they 
afford no mark, 


‘*Cape Lopez boasts of two slave factories. I visited the one 
kept by the Portuguese. It was, from the outside, an immense 
enclosure, protected by a fence of palisades twelve feet high, and 
sharp-pointed at the top. Passing through the gate, which was 
standing open, I found myself in the midst of a large collection of 
shanties, surrounded by shade-trees, under which were lying about, 
in various positions, people enough to form a considerable African 
town. 

“ An old Portuguese, who seemed to be sick, met and welcomed 
me, and conducted me to the white men’s house, a two-story frame 
building, which stood immediately fronting the gate. This was 
poorly furnished, but contained beds, a table, chairs, &c. Unfortu- 
nately, [do not speak either Spanish or Portuguese, and my con- 
ductor understood neither French nor English. We had, there- 
fore, to make use of a native interpreter, who made slow work of 
our talk. ‘The Portuguese complained that it was now very hard 
to land a cargo iu the Brazils, as the government was against 
them, and that each year the trade grew duller. To put myself on 
a right footing with him, I told him I had not come to trade, but 
to collect objects in natural history, and to see the country, and 
hunt. 

“I was now led around. The large house I have mentioned was 
surrounded by a separate strong fence, and in the spacious yard 
which was thus cut off, were the male slaves, fastened six together 
by a little stout chain which passed through a collar secured about 
the neck of each. This mode of fastening, experience has proved to 
be the most secure. It is rare that six men are unanimous in any 
move for their own good, and it is found that no attempts to liberate 
themselves, when thus fastened, succeed. They reposed under 
sheds, or shelters, built about the yard, and here and there were 
buckets of water from which they could drink when they felt in- * 
clined. 

“ Beyond this yard was another for women and children, who 
were not manacled, but allowed to rove at pleasure through theit 
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yard, which was also protected by a fence. The men were almost 
naked. The women wore invariably a cloth about their middle, 

“Behind the great houses was the hospital for sick slaves. It 
was not ill-arranged, the rooms being large and well-ventilated, and 
the beds—structures of bamboo covered with a mat—were ranged 
about the walls. 

‘ Outside of all the minor yards, under some trees, were the huge 
cauldrons in which the beans and rice, which serve as slave-food, 
were cooked. Each yard had several Portuguese overseers, who 
kept watch and order, and superintended the cleaning out of the 
yards, which is performed. daily by the slaves themselves. From 
time to time, these overseers take the slaves down to the seashore 
and make them bathe. I remarked that many of the slaves were 
quite merry, and seemed perfectly content with their fate. Others 
were sad, and seemed filled with dread of their future; for, to lend 
an added hurror to the position of these poor creatures, they firmly 
believe that we whites buy them te eat them The slaves here 
seemed of many different tribes, aud but few even understood each 
other. The slave-trade has become so great a traffic (here I speak 
of the country and foreign trade alike) that it extends from this 
coast quite to the centre of the Continent; and I have met slaves 
on the coast who had been brought from much farther in the inte- 
rior than I ever succeeded in reaching. The large rivers provide 
an easy access to the coast, and give Cape Lopez great advantages 
for obtaining a regular supply of slaves; and the creeks which 
abound hereabouts afford the vessels good chances to conceal them- 
selves from the watchful cruisers 

«The next morning I paid a visit to the other slave-factory. It 
was a neater place, but arranged much like the first. While I was 
standing there, two young women and a lad of fourteen were brought 
in for sale, and bought by the Portuguese in my.presence. The boy 
brought a twenty gallon cask of rum, a few fathoms of cloth, and a 
quantity of beads. The women sold at a higher rate. Each was 
valued at the following articles, which were immediately paid over; 
one gun, one neptune, (a flat disk of copper) thirty fathoms of cloth, 
two iron bars, two cutlasses, two looking-glasses, two files, two 
plates, two bolts, a keg of powder, a few beads, and a small lot of 
tobacco. Rum bears a high price in this (Cape Lopez) country. 

“ At two o’clock this afternoon a flag was hoisted at the king’s 
palace on the hill, which siguifies that a slaver is in the offing. It 
proved to be a schooner of one hundred and seventy tons’ burden. 
She ran in and hove to a few miles from shore. Immediately I 
saw issue from one of the factories gangs of slaves, who were rapidly 
driven down to a point on the shore nearest the vessel. I stood and 
watched the embarkation. 

“Six hundred slaves were taken off to her, and stowed in her 
narrow hold. The whole embarkation did not Jast two hours, and 
then hoisting her white sails, away she sailed for the South American 
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coast. She hoisted no colours while near the shore, but was evi- 
dently recognized by the people on shore. She seemed an American- 
built schooner. The vessels are, in fact, Brazilian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and sometimes Sardinian, but oftenest of all American, 
Even whalers, I have been told, have come to the coast, got their 
slave cargo, and departed unmolested, and setting it down in Cuba 
or Brazil, returned to-their whaling business, no one the wiser. 

“ The slave-trade is really decreasing. The hardest blow has been 
struck at it by the Brazilians. They have for some years been 
alarmed at,the great superiority in numbers of the Africans in 
Brazil to its white population, and the government and people have 
united to discourage the trade, and put obstacles in the way of its 
successful prosecution. If now the trade to Cuba could also be 
stopped, this would do more to put an end to the whole business 
than the blockading by all the navies of the world. It is impossi- 
ble for any limited number of vessels to guard effectually four 
thousand miles of coast. Eight or ten years ago, when I was on the 
coast of Africa, the British kept some twenty-six vessels of light 
draught on the coast, several of which were steamers, while the 
rest were good sailers. The French also had twenty-six vessels 
there, and the Americans their complement. But with all this 
force to hinder, the slave-trade was never more prosperous. ‘The 
demand in Brazil and Cuba was good, and barracoons were estab- 
lished all along the coast. Many vessels were taken, but many 
more escaped. The profits are su great that the slave dealers could 
afford to send really immense ficets, and count with almost mathe- 
matical certainty on making a great profit from those which escaped 
the cruisers. The barracoons were shifted from place to place to 
escape the vigilance of the men-of-war ; and no sooner was one of 
these depots broken up, than another was established in some 
neighbouring creek or bay. So great was the demand that fearful 
atrocities were sometimes practised by shrewd captains, who be- 
grudged even the small price they had to pay for slaves. 

“ A pregnant sign of the decay of the business is that those engaged 
in it begin to cheat each other.........Now there are not many bar- 
racoous north of the Equator, aud the chief trade centres about the 
mouth of the Congo. The lawful trade has taken the place of the 
slave traffic to the northward ; and if the French will only abolish 
their system of ‘apprenticeship,’ lawful trade might soon make its 
way to the south.”—Egquatorial Africa, pp. 142-7. 


Both Mr. Petherick and Mr. du Chaillu give us notices 
of the system of trade which obtains in Central Africa. 
The latter gentleman, especially, furnishes us with an 
account of what we may call the commercial machinery by 
which the African trade is connected with Europe, which 
is most valuable, not only for the information which it con- 
tains, but for the useful suggestions which it offers, 
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“Let me here give the reader an idea of African commerce. The 
rivers, which are the only highways of the country, are, of course, 
the avenues by which every species of export and import must be 
conveyed from and to the interior tribes. Now, the river banks are 
possessed by different tribes. Thus, while the Mpongwe hold the 
mouth and some miles above, they are succeeded by the Shekiani, 
and these again by other tribes, to the number of almost a dozen, 
before the Sierra del Crystal mountains are reached. Each of 
these tribes assumes to itself the privilege of acting as go-between 
or middle-man, to those next to it, and charges a heavy percentage 
for this office ; and no infraction of this rule is permitted under 
penalty of war. Thus, a piece of ivory or ebony may belong origi- 
nally to a negro in the far interior, and if he wants to barter it for 
‘ white man’s trade,’ he dares not take it toa market himself. If 
he should be rash enough to attempt such a piece of enterprize, his 
goods would be confiscated, and he, if caught, fined by those whose 
monopoly he sought to break down, or most likely sold into slavery. 
He is obliged by the laws of trade to eutrust it to some fellow in 
the next tribe nearer to the coast. He, in turn, disposes of it to 
the next chief or friend, and so ivory, or ebony, or barwood, passes 
through probably a dozen hands, ere it reaches the factory of the 
trader on the coast. 

“This would seem to work against the white trader by increasing 
the price of products. But this is only half the evil. All this trade 
was only a commission business with no advances. In fact, the first 
holder has trusted each successive dispenser with his property with- 
out any ‘collateral’ security. Now, when the last black fellow dis. 
poses of this piece of ebony or ivory to the white merchant or cap- 
tain, he retains a very liberal percentage for his own services, and 
turns the remainder over to his next neighbour above. He, in turn, 
takes a commission for his trouble; and so, finally, a very small 
remainder—often nothing at all—is left for the poor fellow who in- 
augurated the speculation or sent the tusk. I have known one of 
these scoundrels, after Raving appropriated a large share of the poor 
remainder of returns, actually beg back a portion of what he had 
handed over to his uususpicious client.”—Equatorial Africa, pp. 9, 10. 


The consequences may easily be imagined. A system 
of slander and cheating universally prevails. The interior 
tribes are made to believe all manner of absurd stories of 
the ferocity of the white traders, (unfortunately not always 
without foundation), and of the dangers which the coast- 
tribes brave in their beneficent and unselfish attempt to 
carry on business purely for the interest of their sable neigh- 
bours. These latter, on the other hand, who own the most 
productive country, have no incentive to develope trade, 
which brings them in such small and precarious prices, and 
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_ these at most uncertain intervals. Thus they are dis- 
couraged, and pay no attention to collecting stores of those 
articles which the market would always be anxious to pro- 
cure, such as ivory, ebony, caoutchouc, etc. The entire 
business from first to last is barbarous and speculative, 
highly unprofitable to the white consumer and the origi-+ 
nal black producer, alike, although most advantageous to 
the intermediate factors and brokers. Nor is this the 
ouly obstacle. Freedom of competition is as distasteftl 
among individuals, as among tribes; and Mr. du Chailla 
cites examples to show that if one man contrived to seeure 
a greater share of business than his fellows, either by supe- 
rior management, or the display of minor dishonesty, he 
does so at the imminent peril of losing his life, or being sold 
into slavery on a charge of witcheraft. The practice of 
giving credit is another serious evil. White traders are in 
the habit of advancing money or goods to the sable middle- 
men, the only result of which is the development of all 
kinds of overtrading and rascality. Frequently the white 
man loses a large portion of his investment. Often the 
blacks will prolong the negotiation, well knowing the 
deadly influence of the climate on their customer. Days 
and weeks will pass away in tedious chaffering about a 
single tusk or a single eask of palm-oil; until, at length, 
the white trader is glad to accept anything, on any terms, 
rather than leave his bones to whiten beneath the suns of 
Guinea. It does not require much penetration to see, that 
this condition of things must prove a powerful impediment 
to the opening of a regularly organized trade, and to the 
amelioration of the country through commercial channels.* 





* African trade has so mueh expanded within the past half-century, 
that, like everything connected with that continent, it resembles 
less a development of a branch of commerce already existing, than 
a new creation. It is almost exclusively in the hands of the Liver- 
pool merchants, so far as England is concerned. Our readers may 
form an idea of the immense proportions it is generally assuming 
from the enormous increase of that portion of it which deals with 
Palm Oil. This branch of the trade is chiefly carried on at Accra, 
in the river Bonify, one of the mouths of the Niger. Eboe, on the 
Kwarrah, is the principal interior centre. In 1808 the quantity 
imported from Africa was 4,000 cwt; it had increased in 1834 to 
269,907 ewt., and in 1851 it amounted to! 584,777 cwt., valued at 
about £1,147,000, 
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Next to slaves, the most general subject of barter 
throughout Central Africa, so far at least as Europeans 
are concerned, is ivory. Indeed, wherever commercial 
relations with Europeans subsist in Africa, with the excep- 
tion of the Barbary States, there ivory is a chief staple. 
In the interior the elephant is hunted, like other beasts, for 
the sake of its meat. But contact with the white traders 
suddenly reveals an additional and extrinsic value previ- 
ously unknown, inducing a wholesale destruction of this 
magnificent animal. Mr. du Chaillu is of opinion, that 
upwards of eighty thousand pounds of ivory are taken 
yearly from the Gaboon river when home prices are good; 
and that the Loango country (occupying about two hundred 
and fifty miles of the seaboard south of the Equator) fur- 
nishes in brisk years at least one hundred and filty 
thousand pounds. -We shall not be much astray if, guided 
by the experience of Mr. Petherick, (p. 417) we estimate 
that such a supply of ivory involves annually the slaughter 
of about two tliousand elephants. Now, if we remember 
that elephants require a large area for their sustenance, 
and must consequently be thinly scattered over any region 
which they inhabit, we shall at once perceive that such 
destruction, considered in proportion to the size of the 
Loango country, is enormous and ruinous, and bids fair to 
ensure the complete extinction of the race before no very 
distant day. Both Mr. Petherick and Mr. du Chaillu give 
us several interesting descriptions of the chase of the 
elephant. Previous to Mr. Petherick’s visit, tlre cannibal 
tribe of the Neam Nams were ignorant of the value of 
ivory, killing the animal for the sake of its flesh only. 
One cannot but wish that they had continued in this con- 
dition; for no sooner had they learned that, with the 
hitherto unprized tusks,‘ they could procure the coveted 
beads which the white man displayed, than they evinced 
an appetite for wholesale slaughter, and a readiness in 
devising means for carrying it into effect, which must 
have shocked even him accustomed as he was to scenes of 
barbarity and violence. 

“ They entreated that we would remain until the moon became 
small, when elephants would come, and they would kill every one | 
possessed of tusks...... After a fortnight’s sojourn a herd of eighteen 
elephants was announced by beat of tom-tom, (a species of drum), 
as being in the vicinity. Old men, hags, warriors, women and chil- 
dren, collected with the most sanguine expectations ; and anxious to 
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witness the scene, I accompanied the hunters: a finer body of well- 
grown and active men, I never beheld. The slaves, many of them 
from the Baer, but most of them appertaining to unknown tribes 
from the west, were all but black, and followed their more noble- 
looking and olive-coloured masters. T'wo hours’ march—the first 
part through cultivated ground, and the latter through magnificent 
bush—brought us to the open plain, covered hip-deep with dry 
grass ; and there were the elephants marching leisurely towards us. 
The negroes, about five hundred, swift as antelopes, formed a vast 
circle around them, and by their yells brought the huge game to a 
stand still. As if by magic, the plain was on fire, and the elephants 
in the midst of the roar and crackling of the flames, were obscured 
from our view by the smoke. Where I stood, and along the line as 
far as I could see, the grass was beaten down to prevent the outside 
of the circle from being seized in the conflagration ; and in a short 
time—not more than half an hour—the fire having exhausted 
itself, the cloud of smoke gradually rising, again displayed the 
group of elephants to our view, standing as if petrified, As soon as 
the burning embers had become sufficiently extinct, the negroes, 
with a whoop, closed from all sides upon their prey. The fire and 
smoke had blinded them; and, unable to defend themselves, they 
successively fell by the lances of their assailants. The sight was 
grand, and although their tusks proved a rich prize, I was touched 
at the massacre. 

“ The villagers, acquainted with our success, hurried to the scene, 
when women and children took an active part in carrying to their 
homes huge pieces of the carcasses cut off by their husbands and 
brothers, whilst others cleverly detached the tusks with their axes. 
The work lasted two days, and the sight was animated in the ex- 
treme. The skeletons only remained on the ground. 

“The barter of the tusks was the next grand event—the entire 
population assisting, and the scene resembled a fair. In the centre 
of a large circle, composed of the elders of the tribe, the chief in- 
terpreter and myself were seated; and in front of an immense num- 
ber of people stood the men bearing the tusks, The tusks wera 
singly bartered for by the chief; and notwithstanding the earnest 
desire on both sides to conclude the bargain, so much haggling took 
piace that two days were consumed ere the sale was etfected,”— 
Egypt, etc. pp. 470—72. 


The tusks vary very much in size :— 


“The female African elephant, unlike the Asiatic, is provided 
with tusks as well as the male, but in general they are shorter and 
much thinner. The right tusk, the most used, for digging up roots, 
is not unfrequently broken at the extremity, and where it is not, 
is so much worn as to be much shorter than its companion. I have 


also observed, that in different latitudes the tusks differ ; those, for 
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instance, in more northern latitudes, being shorter, thicker, less 
hollowed, and heavier than those of parts farther south, which, 
although exceeding them in length are hollower, and considerably 
lighter. Thus, for instance, the tusk of a fine elephant from the 
Nouaer, Dinka, or Shillook tribes, (between 12° and 8° north lat.), 
will weigh one hundred and twenty pounds; whilst a tusk from a 
similar animal from the Bari (near the Equator) would only weigh 
from seventy to eighty pounds ; indeed, I have known a tusk pro- 
cured from the Nouaer, weigh one hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
its length being seven feet two inches, and its greatest thickness at 
the base nine inches.” —LZyypt, etc., pp. 417—18, 


‘’ Among the animals of the eastern portion of Central 
Africa, Mr. Petherick mentions giraffes, antelopes, wild 
boars, gazelles, panthers of several descriptions, and snakes 
of immense size. Lions seemed to him to be much rarer 
than among the more northern tribes, for which he accounts 
by surmising that herds of cattle are an easier prey than 
wary antelopes. In the districts bordering on the West 
Coast lions are not to be found, but all the other animals 
abound. Mr. du Chaillu mentions the leopard instead of 
the panther; but we may be permitted to doubt the zoolo- 
gical discrimination of both authors so far, as to think it 
probable that the same animal is designated by them 
under both these different names. Hippopotami are con- 
stantly met with in the principal rivers and other inland 
waters. Both writers describe various scenes in which 
they figured. Mr. du Chaillu (page 216) gives us an 
account of a fight between two hippopotami. He believes 
that they will not wantonly attack acanoe, although if they 
accidentally come into contact with one, they will, in their 
alarm, break it to pieces. But even in such cases, the pas- 
sengers have but to keep clear of the boat in order to secure 
their escape. But Mr. Petherick, (pp. 385-6) records inci- 
dents that happened to himself in the Bahr-il-Ghazal, of a 
precisely contrary nature, in one of which he lost his cook, 
who, ‘ while sitting on the gunwale of the boat with his 
back to the stream, was attacked by a hippopotamus, which 
unexpectedly rising out of the water, ped. the poor man 
between his enormous jaws.”’ 

Every African traveller has made special commemora- 
tion of the many tribes of ants which there abound; some 
of these are venomous, and even terrible, and all present fea- 
tures of interest. The most remarkable among them is 
the Bashikouay, first observed by Mr. du Chaillu, one of 
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the most, if not the most ferocious and destructive crea- 
tures encountered by him in his travels. 


“The Bashikouay ant is the most ferocious creature I ever met 
Tt is the dread of all living animals, from the leopard to the smallest 
insect. I do not think that they build a nest or home of any kind. At 
any rate they carry nothing away, but eat all their prey on the spot. 
It is their habit to march through the forests in a long regular line 
—a line about two inches broad and often several miles in length. 
All along this line are larger ants, who act as officers, stand outside 
the ranks, and keep this singular army in order. If they come toa 
place where there are no trees to shelter them from the sun, whose 
heat they cannot bear, they immediately build underground tunnels, 
through which the whole army passes in columns to the forest be- 
yond, These tunnels are four or five feet underground, and are 
used only in the heat of the day or during a storm. 

“When they grow hungry the long file spreads itself through the 
forest in a front line, and attacks and devours all it overtakes, with 
a fury which is quite irresistible. The elephant and gorilla fly 
before this attack. ‘The black men run for their lives. Every ani- 
mal that lives in their line of march is chased. They seem to 
understand, and act upon the tactics of Napoleon, and concentrate, 
with great speed, their heaviest forces upon the point of attack. In 
an incredibly short space of time the mouce, or dog, or leopard, or 
deer, is overwhelmed, killed, eaten, and the bare skeleton ouly 
remains, 

“‘ They seem to travel night and day. Many atime have I been 
awakened out of a sleep, and obliged to rush from the hut and into 
the water to save my life, and after all suffered intolerable agony 
from the bites of the advance-guard, who had got into my clothes, 
When they enter a house they clear it of all living things. Cock- 
roaches are devoured in an instant. Rats and mice spring round 
the room in vain. An overwhelming force of ants kills a strong rat 
in Jess than a minute, in spite of the most frantic struggles, and in 
less than another minute its bones are stripped. Every living thing 
in the house is devoured. They will not touch vegetable matter. 
Thus they are in reality very useful (as well as dangerous) to the 
negroes, who have their huts cleaned of all the abounding vermin, such 
as immense cockroaches and centipedes, at least several times a 
year. 

* When on their march the insect world flies before them, and I 
have often had the upproach of a bashikouay army heralded to me 
by this means. Wherever they go they make a clean sweep, even 
ascending to the tops of the highest trees in pursuit of their prey. 
Their manner of attack is an impetuous leap. Instantly, the strong 
pincers are fastened, and they only let go when the piece gives 
way. At such times this little animal seems animated by a kind 
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of fury which causes it to disregard entirely its own safety, and to 
seek only the conquest of its prey. The bite is very painful. 

“ The negroes relate that criminals were in former times exposed 
in the path of the bashikouay ants, as the most cruel manner of put- 
ting them to death......... When on their line of march they require 
to cross a narrow steam, they throw themselves across and form a 
tunnel—a living tunnel—connecting two trees or high bushes on 
opposite sides of the little stream, whenever they can find such to 
facilitate the operation. This is done with great speed, and is 
effected by a great number of ants, each of which clings with its fore- 
claws to its next neighbour’s body or hind-claws; thus they form a 
high, safe, tubular bridge, through which the whole vast regiment 
marches in regular order. If disturbed, or if the arch is broken by 
the violence of some animal, they instautly attack the offender with 
the greatest animosity. 

“ The bashikouay have the sense of smell finely developed, as in- 
deed have all the ants I know, and they are guided very much by 
it. They are larger than any ant we have in America, being at 
least half an inch long. They are armed with very powerful fore- 
legs and sharp jaws, with which they bite, They are red or dark 
brown in colour, Their numbers are so great that one does not like 
to enter into calculations ; but I have seen one continuous line pass- 
ing at good speed a particular place for twelve hours. The reader 
may imagine for himself how many millions there may have been 
contained here.”—L£quatorial Africa, pp. 311-13. 


Both travellers speak of, the White Ants in terms of 
most decided reprobation. Mr, Petherick found them in- 
festing Kordofan in great abundance. 


** Standing proofs existed in numerous mounds of earth six feet 
above the level of the ground, and mostly of,a round shape, some 
ten or twelve feet diameter at the base. The trunks and branches 
of fullen trees bore indisputable evidence of their presence ; every 
particle of the wood having been eaten beneath an incrustation of 
mud which had covered them. Everything short of metal on the 
ground within their reach is in danger of being eaten by them, as 
soon as it is covered with a coating of earth. This covering is in- 
tended, only to guard them against the light, exposure to which kills 
them. They are the greatest curse that can infest an inhabited 
neighbourhood ; nothing is safe from them ; all woodwork is at- 
tacked, and the huts are daily covered with fresh incrustatious by 
the persevering insects, notwithstanding all the care of the inhabi- 
tants to beat them off. One night I remained at a house, ignorant 
of its being infested by these destructive atoms. In the morning, 
when drawing on my boots, my foot went through the bottom ; of 
one the sole had entirely disappeared.” —Zgypt, etc., pp. 206-7. 


From. Mr, du Chaillu’s silence, we may infer that the 
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ostrich is not to be found in Western Equatorial Africa. 

Tt is, however, a denizen of Kordofan, although not attain- 

ing to the size at which it is found in Southern Africa, 

= Petherick gives us the following account of an ostrich 
unt :— 


‘“‘ Two fine ostriches were near us The herbage presented an 
unbroken sea of prickly askaneet about two feet high, over which 
the stately birds with heads high in the air, and stilt-like legs, 
stalked proudly. They seemed aware we were following them, 
but without evident alarm—only breaking into a gentle trot 

“ Proceeding at a brisk amble, following their large unmistakable 
impressions in the sand, we found they had halted once or twice, and 
again set off at a run, although not at the top of their speed ; and at 
last, after another stoppage, changing the direction in which they 
had gone, their clear tracks showed they felt no longer disturbed, and 
that they had reduced their pace to a walk. We now soon caught 
sight of them, and, leaving their tracks to the right, followed them 
without appearing to do so, forcing them to perform almost a circle, 
but still without being able to approach within range. A succes- 
sion of dodges, performed sometimes by the birds to evade us, at 
others by ourselves to approach them, proved ineffectual, and. I 
feared, the sun’s having gone down, that the light would fail us; 
therefore, alighting from my dromedary, and mounting the boy in 
my stead, I placed myself in ambush, desiring both boys, without 
frightening the birds, to make a detour, and, heading them, to 
drive them in the direction of my hiding-place, behind a thick 
tullach-bush, 

“The manoeuvre succeeded admirably, and with just light enough 
to catch the sight over the muz#e of my rifle and make sure of my 
shot, both birds driven before the boys, at a slight trot with gently 
expanded wings, ready for instantaneous flight, passed me un- 
suspectingly at a distance of scarcely one hundred yards. I fired 
at the wing of the foremost ; he bounded forward, and, followed by 
his companion, they ran off at their utmost speed at a wonderful 

ace. 
me Certain of having struck him—but whether mortally or not 
remained to be proved—I reloaded my rifle, and, the boys arriving, 
we followed the tracks. ‘There was no blood on the ground to indi- 
cate a wounded bird; but after having walked about three hundred 
yards, we were overjoyed at seeing one of them (that which I had 
fired at) stagger like a drunken man to prevent himself from falling. 

“The Arab with his ery of joy, ‘ Loo, loo, loo, loo,” in a high 
note, went through a variety of movements with his lance and legs 
that baffle description, and which I was unable to put a stop to 
until all chances were Jost of bagging the companion bird, which 
had now parted company, and left her companion to his fate. A 
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last. effort of escape proved a run of only a short distance in a zig- 
zag ; and stopping alter a few more ineffectual attemps to remain on 
his legs, he sat for an instant on his haunches, and then fell to rise 
no more. His fluttering wings and struggles with his powerful 
limbs, kept the Arab at a distance ; -but at last, as the bird’s head 
drooped, he sprang in, and crying out, “Illa ella Allah, Moham- 
med ressoul Allah,” (There is but one God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet), severed his throat. My prize was a grey bird, with a 
bunch of black feathers in each wing and tail, underneath the 
former of which were a very few short but pretty white feathers : he 
was a young male The meat of the Ostrich, when cut up looked 
like beef; and when dressed was not only eatable, but of good 
flavour.’’—Zgypt, etc., pp. 234-6, 


The special feature of interest in Mr. du Chaillu’s book, 
‘and that which most unquestionably led to his rapid and 
sustained popularity, and, at the same time, evoked the 
unsparing censure with which he was visited in some 
quarters, is the account which he gives of the African Apes, 
and the discovery which he claims of somie new species 
among them. Assuming his statements to be generally 
true—and of this as we have already observed, we do not 
believe there is room for rational doubt—he has given us 
more information on the subject than all his predecessors 
together. ‘Through his observations, chiefly, we are now 
acquainted with four different varieties of tailless Apes, 
inhabitants of Africa:—the Chimpanzee (Z'roglodytes 
niger), the Kooloo-Kamba ( T'reglodytes kovoloo-kamba,) 
the Nshiego-mbouvée ( 7’roglodytes calvws), and the Gorilla 
( Troglodytes gorilla). Ot these, the first three are so very 
much akin in appearance and habits, that they are regard- 
ed as varieties of the same kind. They live almost ex- 
clusively in trees. Their skin is black, and their body is 
covered all over with black hair. But the face of the 
young Chimpanzee is yellow, while that of the young 
Nshiego-mbouvé is extremely white. The young Kooloo- 
kamba has never been observed; indeed the first and 
only specimen of this animal seen by a white man, was 
oue shot by Mr. du Chaillu. He was impressed with its 
human appearance, “‘ the face having an expression cu- 
riously like to an Esquimaux or Chinaman, and bearing a 
closer general resemblance to man than any other ape yet 
known.”’ He obtained many specimens of the Nshiego- 
mbouvé (of which also he was the first white discoverer), 
and has been able to describe its habits with great detail 
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and minuteness. It is distinguished from all its congeners 
by building for itself a shelter like an umbrella, amid 
the higher branches of trees. This shelter has the exact 
shape of an extended umbrella, is from six to eight 
feet in diameter, and is made of leafy branches fasten- 
ed ingeniously to each other and to the stém of the 
tree, by those creeping vines which abound in the forest. 
Mr. du Chaillu was fortunate enough to capture a young 
Nshiego, which: he tried to rear. ‘The account of this 
educational process is extremely interesting, and will well 
repay perusal. He learnt to eat boiled rice and roasted 
plantain, flesh-meat and fish, to drink coffee, palm-wine, 
ale, and brandy, and progressed so far as to manifest an 
incurable propensity for getting drunk. He died only five 
months after his capture. 

The discovery of the Gorilla dates from 1846, when Dr. 
Wilson,* an American missionary, discovered accidentally 
two skulls and part of a skeleton, from which Dr. Savage 
of Boston, and Professor Wyman of Harvard University 
were able to demonstrate the existence of a large ape 
ay unknown : this view was subsequently confirmed 

y the independent investigations of Professor Owen in 
England, and of Duvernoy and St. Hilaire in France. 
But, for all knowledge of its habits the learned both in 
Europe and America continued to be dependent upon the 
exaggerated stories of the natives; since no white traveller 
or resident had yet succeeded in following the animal into 
its haunts in the forests of the interior, nor indeed does 
any one seem to have thought of undertaking such a task. 
Mr. du Chaillu claims to be the first fortunateswhite man 
who has penetrated to the haunts of the Gorilla, and who, 
having hunted it, can speak of this ferocious beast from 
his own personal knowledge. 

The name Gorilla was suggested to Professor Wyman 
and Dr, Savage, by a passage from the Periplus of Hanno, 
the Carthagenian navigator, who is supposed by many to 
have circumnavigated Africa, and whose yoyage in the 
sixth century B.c., was marked by many incidents, the 
substantial truth of which is being daily more and more 
confirmed, The passage is as follows :— 





* This is the gentleman, whose letter testifying to Mr. du Chaillu’s 
trustworthiness we have given above, p. 447, 
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“On the third day, having sailed from thence, passing the 
streams of fire, we came to the bay called the Horn of the South. 
In the recess was an island like the first, having a lake, and in this 
there was another island full of wild men. But much the greater 
part of them were women with hairy bodies, whom the interpreter 
called gorillas But pursuing them we were not able to take the 
men; they all escaped from us by their great agility, being cremno- 
bates (that is to say, climbing precipitous rocks and trees), and de- 
fending themselves by throwing stones atus. We took three women, 
who bit and tore those who caught them, and were unwilling to 
follow. We were obliged, therefore, to kill them, and took their skins 
off, which skins were brought to Carthage, for we did not navigate 
farther, provisions becoming scarce.”—Lquatorial Africa, page 
343, 


Pliny adds to this account, that the skins were hung in 
the temple of Juno in Carthage, and that two of them 
were still preserved at the time when the city was taken 
by the Romans; the name Gorillas had been changed to 
Gorgones. But this description of Hanno agrees with the 
Chimpanzee rather than with the Gorilla. 

The height of the Gorilla Mr. du Chaillu found to range 
from five feet two inches to five feet eight. But there is a 
difficulty in understanding these measurements, for he tells 
us that Professor Wyman has in his possession a skeleton 
measuring six feet two inches in height. All these 
measurements would appear to be taken to the tip of the 
toe instead of to the heel, according to the method by 
which man’s height is always computed. Perhaps, despite 
this confusion we shall not be much astray in assuming 
the average, height of this great Ape, as considerably 
less than that of man. The female is smaller, less 
strong and of lighter frame than the male; one adult 
female shot by Mr. du Chaillu measured only four feet six 
inches. The colour of the Gorilla’s skin, in the young as 
well as in the adult animal, is intense black; but the 
hair which covers the body is an iron-grey—this peculiarity 
being due to the fact that the individual hairs are ringed 
with alternate stripes of black and grey. In the females 
the hair is black with a decided tinge of red. A reddish 
crown covers the scalp of the male: this is not apparent in 
the female till she is almost grown up. The longest and 
blackest hair, sometimes over two inches, is on the arms; 
it grows downwards from the shoulder to the elbow, and 
upwards from the wrist to the elbow. The back of the 
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hand is covered with hair to the fingers, so are the feet to 
the division of the toes. 

“The eyes are deeply sunken, the immense over-hanging bony 
frontal ridge giving to the face the expression of a constant savage 
scowl. The mouth is wide, and the lips are sharply cut; the jaws 
are of tremendous weight and power, and furnished with huge 
canines The ears are smaller than those of man. The chest is 
of great capacity; the shoulders exceedingly broad. The arms 
have prodigious muscular development, and are very long, extending 
as low as the kuees, The fore-arm is nearly of uniform size from 
the wrist to the elbow. The comparative length of the arms and 
shortness of the legs form one of the chief deviations from man, 
The legs are remarkably short, decreasing in size from the knee 
(which is turned outwards) to the ankle, and having no calf. The 
hands, especia]ly in the male, are of immense size and strong ; the 
fingers are short and thick, the circumference of the middle finger 
at the first joint being in some gorillas over six inches. ‘The thumb 
is shorter than in man, and the palm of the hand is naked, callous, 
and intensely black. The foot looks somewhat like a giant hand 
of immense power and grasp. It is longer than the hand, and its 
sole is callous and intensely black. The transverse wrinkles show 
the frequency and freedom of movement of the two joints of the 
great toe, proving that they have a power of grasp. ‘The toes are 
divided inte three groups, the second, third and fourth being partly 
united by a web. The great toe reaches only to the first joint of 
the second toe, diverging from the foot at an angle of 60 degrees 
from its axis; it isin realitya thumb. Each of its joints, in one 
specimen measured six and a half inches in circumference.”— 
Equatorial Africa, pp. 355-8, 

This animal usually walks on all-fours. He does not 
place the palm of the hand on the ground, but the backs 
of the fingers, which are semi-flexed. Nor does he use 
the knees, the joints of which are bent outwards, but only 
the ball and great toe of the hind-foot. As his arms are 
longer than his legs, and the bowed condition of the latter 
renders them still shorter, his head and breast are consid- 
erably raised, and he seems to be half erect as he proceeds. 
At the same time the leg and arm on the same side move 
together, and the hind-legs are brought considerably 
beneath the body, and move between the arms, giving the 
beast a curious waddle. There is no doubt that he can 
walk in an erect posture with greater ease and for a longer 
time than any of the Chimpanzee tribe: whatever way he 
moves, he can certainly go at great speed. His strength 
is enormous. It required four stout men to hold a young 
one of between two and three years of age. He breaks 
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trees from four to six inches in diameter; and there is 
more than one instance of his flattening a gun-barrel with 
his jaws. With one blow of his paw he easily breaks the 
breast bone of a man. He seenis to eat vegetables only, 
displaying a preference for those that are sweet. He also 
feeds upon a kind of nut, the shell of which is so hard that 
it requires a blow with a heavy hammer to break it, and it 
has been suggested that the enormous strength of the 
animal’s jaws and of the temporal muscles, has been 
developed by his efforts to crack these nuts. For a full 
description of the appearance and habits of all these great 
apes, and of the Gorilla especially, and for a discussion of 
the arguments adduced towards settling their position in 
the Animal Kingdom we must refer our readers to Mr. du 
Chaillu’s work, and particularly to Chapters XX. and 
XXI. We do not believe, that either a cursory perusal, 
or an attentive study of the subject, will suggest to the 
really unprejudiced mind the existence of any structural 
similarity between man and those animals, which have 
been so unfittingly denominated “anthropoid apes.’”’ As 
for the man who calmly propounds the conclusion “ that 
the problem of the origin of man seems more likely to 
receive its solution from a more extended investigation of 
his structural analogies with the forms’’ of these animals,* 
we shall only say that it is to be regretted he was ever 
taken out of the society of those whose kindred he is so 
anxious to claim. 

‘The gorilla lives in the loneliest and darkest portions of the 
dense African jungle, preferring deep wooded valleys and also rugged 
heights. It is a restless and nomadic beast, wandering from place 
to place, and scarce ever found for two days together in the same 
neighbourhood. It is a huge feeder, and no doubt soon eats up the 
scant supply of its natural food which is found in any limited space, 
and is then forced to wander on in constant battle with famine. 
Only the young goriJlas sleep on trees for protection from wild 
beasts. So does the adult female, occasionally, at least; the adult 
male always sleeps at the foot of a tree or elsewhere on the ground 
—indeed the structure of his hand and foot are not well adapted 
for tree-climbing. 

“It is ashy animal, avoiding the hunters, when forewarned of their 
approach. But if, accidentally or by good management, the hunter 
comes upon his prey, he need not fear its running away. Sitting 
for a moment with a savage frown on his face, he slowly rises to his 





* Vide Westminster Review, new series, No, 39—Art. VI. 
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feet, and, looking with glowing and malign eyes at the intruders, 
begins to beat his breast, and, lifting up his round head, utters his 
frightful roar. This begins with several sharp barks, like an 
enraged or mad dog, whereupon ensues a long, deeply guttural, 
rolling roar, continued for over a minute, and which, doubled and 
multiplied by the resounding echoes of the forest, fills the hunter’s 
ears, like the deep rolling thuuder of an approaching storm. I have 
reason to believe that 1 have heard this roar at a distance of three 
miles. The horror of the animal’s appearance at this time is beyond 
description. 

“It is difficult to get a clear aim at any greater distance than a 
few yards. For this reason the well-trained hunter awaits the 
approach of the infuriated beast reserving his fire till the very last 
moment. Experience has shown that if the hunter fires and misses, 
the gorilla at once rushes upon him; and this onset no man can 
withstand. It is too late to re-load and flight is vain. The gorilla 
advances by short stages, stopping to utter his diabolical roar, and 
to beat his vast breast with his paws, which produce a dull reverber- 
ation as of an immense bass-drum. His eyes begin to flash fiercer 
fire, the crest of short hair which stands on his foreliead is rapidly 
agitated, and he displays his powerful fangs, audibly grinding them 
together. Sometimes he seats himself and beats his chest, again 
advances, aud again stops. His vast awkward frame gives to his 
waddle an ungainly horror, which adds to his ferocity of appearance. 
The deep-set grey eyes sparkle out with gloomy malignity; the 
features are contorted in hideous wrinkles; and the slight, sharply- 
cut lips drawn up, reveal the long fangs and the powerful jaws, in 
which a human limb would be crushed as a biscuit. 

“The hunter, looking with fearful care to his priming, stands still, 
gun in hand, often for five weary minutes, waiting with growing 
nervousness for the momeut when he may relieve his suspense by 
firing. I have never fired at a male at greater distance than eight 
yards, and from fourteen to eighteen feet is the usual shot, At last 
the opportunity comes; and now the gun is quickly raised, a 
moment’s anxious aim at the vast breadth of breast, and then pull 
trigger. When he has fired at the gorilla, he stands still; to run 
would be fatal. Fortunately, the gorilla dies as easily as man; a 
shot in the breast, if fairly delivered, is sure to bring him down, 
He falls forward on his face, his long, muscular arms outstretched, 
and uttering with his last breath a hideous death-cry, half roar, half 
shriek, which, while it announces to the hunter his safety, yet 
tingles his ears with a dreadful note of human agony.” —Equatoriul 
Africa, pp. 349-52. 


But it is time that we should bring this paper to a close. 
From the quotations which we have placed before them, 
and from the other. facts which we have extracted from 
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their books, our readers will have already come to 
the conclusion for themselves, that our knowledge of Equa- 
torial Africa has been considerably augmented by both 
Mr. du Chaillu and Mr. Petherick. Neither has in strict- 
ness brought us any new information regarding the people 
who imhabit the interior of this central region, or of the 
nature and physical character of the region itself. The 
observations of each have been necessarily limited to the 
countries that constitute the Eastern and Western ex- 
tremities of this Equatorial zone; but at the same time 
they fortunately afford ground for conjecture as to the 
condition of the inter-lying districts. The chief geogra- 
phical contribution of Mr. du Chaillu is the discovery of a 
lofty equatorial range of mountains, and his identification 
by actual survey of the main features of the rivers of Lower 
Guinea, with those of the mighty streams that roll their 
waters from the north through the Delta of the Niger. 
Mr. Petherick has brought geographical scienee an equally 
valuable tribute, by tracing the course of the Nile to a 
point close to the Equator, and within three hundred miles 
of the limit of Captain Speke’s explorations. It remains 
for other investigations to connect these discoveries 
together and disclose to us at last, the geographical char- 
acter of the central district of Africa. 

Both gentlemen, by a strange coincidence, have ob- 
served in the extreme east and west of this Equatorial 
zone, peoples manifesting many points of affinity, and, 
although stained with the savage practice of cannibalism, 
seman | very considerable industrial advancement. We 
rave said that circumstances render the conjecture, that 
Central Africa is peopled with cognate races, not only 
not unreasonable, but probable. We may now add that 
all the rumours which have reached us, of the condition of 
the tribes which inhabit the thousand miles of country that 
intervene between the districts explored by both our 
travellers, as well as the anticipations which we may 
legitimately form of them, from the notice that Mr. Peth- 
erick gives of their neighbours, are quite inconsistent with 
the notion of their savageness which has hitherto generally 
prevailed. Indeed if—cannibalism apart—these interme- 
diate nations possess, even in a minor degree, the indus- 
trial accomplishments and the other good qualities, which 
are to be met with among the Fans, on the one side, and 
the Nile tribes, on the other, we must raise considerably 
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the standard by which we have hitherto habitually judged 
interior African life, Nowhere, among uncivilized races, 
can we find greater progress in the arts, which minister to 
the necessities and the comforts of human existence. The 
American aborigines, the natives of the Pacific islands, 
those of northern Asia present nothing parallel to it. It is 
a condition of things, which is unique in the history of 
barbarian communities, and adds one more to the many 
marvels which our daily increasing information reveals to 
us concerning this strange land:—and one all the more 
wonderful, because existing in a situation where we should 
least have looked for it. The ebb and flow of the Atlan- 
tic have wafted from shore to shore precious ocean wails, 
costly woods, and useful plants—solitary records, too, of 
peril and disaster, where brave hearts have gone down, far 
away, struggling and alone among the silent waves; and 
they have borne back again other treasures in return. 
But no refreshing breeze can traverse the Desert; the 
simoom alone sweeps over its arid wastes. The men 
beyond it have lived for forty centuries cut off from all 
fellowship with their kindred men, doomed, it would 
almost appear, to an existence of isolation that should know 
no seasons of growth and ripening, and whose only vicis- 
situdes should be life and death—a dreary fate, surely, 
apt type of that monotony of nothingness in which too 
many of them look for their final repose. That the pvisonu- 
ous blast of the desert could bring to these men any reno- 
vating influence, that it could bear, without suffocating 
them, any seeds of life, even of that Punic life which dwelt 
on the borders of its own domain, could not be expected. 
And yet the seed is there, it is already planted, and needs 
but the skill and co-operation of man to ripen into the har- 
vest. It is not as in Australia, or among the tribes of 
Northern Siberia, where life can hardly be said to exist, 
in a human form, and manifests itself only in its most 
elementary and animal phases, There the very seeds of 
improvement have to . imported from without; and 
civilization, like other delicate exotics, cannot be forced to 
thrive in an ungenial soil. But in these central regions 
of Africa, everything assures us that such germs of material 
advancement exist that prudence and enlightened culture 
alone are required to bring them to maturity. 

Every one must acknowledge that all this is full of most 
cheering promise for those who have clung to the belief 
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that a future of happiness and prosperity is in store for 
Africa. Still, no one can overrate the many and great 
obstacles which must be vanquished before such a result 
can be, not accomplished, but even viewed as practicable. 
Every form of wickedness and error has over-run the whole 
land with a tropical rankness. The most abject and miser- 
able superstition has enslaved the unfortunate people tosuch 
an extent, that it has almost robbed them of the very notion 
of religion and morality, and shut out from them all pros- 
pect of a future life; leaving them no consoling hope to 
cheer the desolateness of their weary lives, and holding out 
as the only end of their wretchedness and toil a return to 
that dust from which they sprang. Elsewhere the world 
is acquainted with injustice and tyranny; but here it 
is the oppression of demons, so heavy and so unrelent- 
ing, that the poor victims would hail annihilation itself 
as a blessed exchange. One might almost imagine 
that the powers of evil had originally marked out this 
vast region for their own especial domain; that they 
had interposed the impassable Desert on the one side, 
in order to shut out from their doomed victims all 
sympathy of their fellow-men ; and that they had rendered 
their position equally impregnable from every other side, 
by leading all its approaches across swamps, where marsh- 
fever and deadly ague are sentinels that none dare hope to 

ass, But the way into this citadel has now been shown; 
its defences have been turned. The white man_ has 
crossed the Desert and ascended the fatal rivers in safety ; 
it needs only patience, courage, and prudence, to overcome 
the remaining obstacles. As trade expands Europeans 
will come hither in greater numbers, and their presence 
must be productive of beneficial results. No doubt great 
and permanent evils they will also work ; but even a fallen 
being cannot quite blot out the vestiges of his earlier 
greatness, and so they too must bring with them some 
traces of that civilization, of which they perhaps but scan- 
tily participate. Above all, wherever the European travel- 
ler has penetrated, thither also the Christian Missionary 
has made his way. His work too will be helped by the 
increase of European influence; for, although checked and 
retarded by the vices, the selfishness, nay, too often, by 
the open opposition of his degraded countrymen, yet he 
will also be assisted by those powerful agencies which civil- 
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ized nations only can command, The period fixed by 
Providence, in its ineffable designs, for inaugurating the 
amelioration of this unhappy race which has so long borne 
the curse of its progenitor, may be farther off than we 
would desire. Four centuries ago, when Portuguese 
enterprise was first tracing the outline of the African 
coast, men fondly hoped that the dawn of salvation had 
arisen on the children of Cham. The first blushes of 
morning seemed deepening into day, when they were 
suddenly obscured, and succeeded by a darkness rendered 
gloomier still for the light which it eclipsed, and for the 
horrors of the slave-trade which were accomplished under 
its fitting shadow. Yet, looking at all the signs of the 
times, it does not appear rash to believe that the dawn is 
now returning once more, not to be again withdrawn; and 
that the abolition of the bodily slave-trade is but the fore- 
runner of the extinction of a direr slavery still. Better, 
even than the expansion of trade is the sign afforded us 
in the conduct of the Holy See, ever prescient of results 
in the discharge of its Apostolical functions, which, nothing 
daunted by the failure of the Vicariate of Guinea, has 
established a mission at Gondokoro, in Western Abys- 
sinia for the express purpose of evangelizing the Sddan, | 





Art. VII.—Histoire de la Révolution de 1860 en Sicile; de ses 
causes et de ses effects dans la Révolution Générale de Italie 
par l’Abbé Paul Bottalla, Edition originale Frangaise par M. J. 
Garand. Bruxelles: H. Goemaere. 1861. 


ie the work which we have placed at the head of this 
paper, the author follows, step by step, the course of 
the revolution in Sicily since its outbreak in 1860, investi+ 
gates its causes and traces its effects in the revolution 
which is now over-riding Italy, and threatening with de. 
struction the bases of all political and social order. The 
learned writer commences his historical labours by sub- 
mitting to a most searching investigation the political, 
moral, and religious condition of Sicily from the year 
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1848, up to the invasion of Garibaldi in 1860. To this 
difficult and delicate task he brings a calm and impartial 
judgment, and a fearless faith in the wisdom of outspoken 
truth. He is no unreasoning or hot-headed defender of 
things as they are; although a faithful subject of King 
Francis II., and a firm adherent to the principles of legiti- 
macy, he is yet no blind apologist of the absolute rule of 
the late King of Naples, whose alternate despotism and 
vacillation paved the way for the advances of a wild and 
desperate liberalism. With the moderation and exactitude, 
which are distinguishing characteristics of his famous 
order, Father Bottalla probes the internal causes and cor- 
ruptions which predisposed the people of Sicily, and per- 
haps in a lesser degree, or with certain modifications, 
those of the rest of Italy to the revolutionary malady which 
has befallen the unhappy Peninsula. But in treating the 
history of the revolution of 1860, in Sicily, which is only 
one link in the great chain of events which have shaken 
Italy to its centre, he had to trace out the whole history of 
the Italian movement, together with its relations to the 
rest of revolutionary Europe. For this purpose he had to 
inquire into the character of the political reforms of the 
government of Naples, and into the attempted alliance 
between that kingdom and Sardinia, which preceded the 
invasion of Garibaldi. He then gives a most curious and 
instructive description of the civil and religious state of 
Naples during the Garibaldian occupation. We would 
gladly linger on this most interesting chapter, in which the 
hand of a master dissects the motives of men, and lays 
bare for our instruction the mainsprings of the revolu- 
tionary action; but since we are now only indicating, in 
order to excite the curiosity of our readers, the contents of 
these volumes, we cannot exhaust our space by attempting 
a complete analysis, yet in pursuance of the plan we have 
laid out for ourselves in this paper, we shall have to revert 
to the actual state of Naples during the occupation of 
Garibaldi, and draw the chief of our materials from this 
chapter. ‘The author next records the further progress of 
the revolution in the invasion of the States of the Church 
by the Piedmontese freebooters without declaration of war; 
he carefully examines the character and results of the 
universal suffrage vote by which the annexation of the 
kingdom of Naples and of the Papal territories to the Sar- 
dinian monarchy was effected. e need not stop to note 
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the conclusion at which the writer arrives, that the annex- 
ation was accomplished, not by the free vote of the people, 
but at the point of the Piedmontese bayonet, for Europe 
has long since discovered the worthlessness of such annex- 
ation processes, and the civil war in Naples has proved to 
demonstration that the country fell by force and fraud 
alone under the hated yoke of Sardinia. The siege and 
fall of Gaeta, the royalist’ reaction which followed there- 
upon, the opening of the Italian Parliament, and the decree 
of the unity of Italy under the sceptre of the king of Sar- 
dinia, bring the Italian revolution to the end of its first 
period, and conclude the labours of the historian of the 
revolution in Sicily, for that was the term which he had 
allotted to his work. Such, in rapid outline, is the cha- 
racter of the ‘‘ History of the Sicilian Revolution;”’ but 
we must observe, that it enters fully into details of the im- 
portant events we have merely indicated, and describes 
the character of the chief actors on the stage of the Italian 
revolution. It includes also, in its scope, the history of 
European diplomacy, and the writer is careful to verify his 
statements by quoting at length official documents and 
diplomatic notes. He is exact and conscientious, and gives 
chapter and verse for every statement or refutation. Such 
a writer is, moreover, not a mere collector of dry facts; he 
takes a large and philosophic view of events, and makes it 
his study to discover the principle which is able to combine 
go many discordant factions in united action, and to recon- 
cile, for the moment, so many opposing interests in the 
settlement of the Italian question. 

The author is at home in his subject, and has many 
resources at his command; he is familiar with the course 
of public opinion, not only in Italy and France, but in 
England. He has consulted the English Blue Books 
and parliamentary reports, as well as the records of the 
French chambers.« He quotes largely, not only from the 
organs of Catholic opinion in England, such as “‘ The 
Dublin Review,” “The Tablet,” and ‘ The Weekly 
Register,’’ but also from “‘ The Times,” ‘‘ The Daily 
News,” “ The Morning Star,” and “ Post.’”’ He draws 
his information, as much as possible, from sources hostile 
to his cause and to his principles; and the arguments ad- 
vanced by the revolutionary party in Italy, and by the 
liberal statesmen and publicists of Europe, are met with 
the trenchant logic of a disciplined mind, or upset by a 
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counter-statement of facts based on evidence of a trust- 
worthy character. He castigates with a severity not un- 
called for, those unmanly writers and speakers who have 
not scrupled to blacken the reputation of individuals,—no 
matter how high their characters, how unsullied their 
fame—who, in all the vicissitudes of a deadly struggle, 
have remained faithful to their principles and to their coun- 
try. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive the state of mind 
or honesty of those who, in spite of common sense, and in 
the teeth of evidence, still persist in describing as brigands 
and assassins those brave men who, in the Abbruzzi, in 
Terra di Lavoro, in the Basilicata, and in the Calabrias, 
fight in the defence of their prince and in the cause of their 
independence, or who have so nobly fallen before the over- 
whelming odds of a bloodthirsty invasion. We cannot un- 
derstand, unless it be meant as a wornout joke, why the 
Neapolitans who stand up in defence of their country 
should be always described as brutal or superstitious, 
whereas, the Piedmontese invaders are invariably passed 
off as the most high-minded and merciful of men. Un- 
truthfulness is not an English vice, however much it may 
be a Cavourian policy; Englishmen, at least, ought to 
understand and honour the feeling which prompts men to 
defend to the death their homes and their altars against 
foreign invaders who come to conquer the one and pluck 
down the other. In the dispassionate pages of the histo- 
rian of the Italian Revolution, the nobleness of such a 
struggle is always kept in view, but the writer is by no 
‘means insensible to patriotism and pride of country, and to 
the glories of a united Italy, but he would have a unity 
which should observe the rights of princes and of peoples, 
and which should respect the temporal sovereignty of the 
Popes; for the true glory of Italy consists in being faithful 
to her traditional and religious principles. He is in favour 
of social progress, when directed by those principles and 
virtues which form its vital element, and of material pro- 
gress when it is controlled by morality, without which 
there is nothing but ruin for nations, as much as for indi- 
viduals. 

_ Although he considers Garibaldi, and Kossuth, and Maz- 
zini, to be the enemies of the human race, and nothing 
better than firebrands in Europe, yet he is not opposed to 
the general principle of nationalities, so long as they rest 
upon the solid basis of justice and public order. As a 
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sound Conservative and a good Catholic, he is also an advo- 
cate of the liberty of the peoples, when it is tempered by 
the strength and the wisdom of authority, and in unison 
with the rights of all classes of society. A writer of such 
enlightened views and of such calm judgment, was not 
likely to be dazzled or led astray by the brilliant sophistries 
of such philosophers as Gioberti, far less by the transpa- 
rent selfishness and vulgar ambition of Piedmontese states- 
men. The whole nature of his mind, and every instinct of 
his Catholic heart, revolt against such a movement, in- 
tellectual and moral, as now agitates Italy and Europe. 
He views with unmitigated abhorrence a revolution which 
is the offspring of treason, of fraud, and of ambition, and 
which has for its ultimate object to decatholicize Italy, and 
to lead her on the shameful paths of an impious rational- 
ism. Rationalism is, indeed, the intellectual parent of the 
revolution. In the success of the revolution, rationalism 
triumphs. Intellectual unbelief is now grappling in deadly 
struggle with the Christian idea represented in the Papacy. 
The writer of this history is the latest champion in the 
cause of truth and justice against the empire of force and 
falsehood. He has not undertaken this work, he tells us 
in his preface, to defend a party, or to be the apologist of a 
system, or to reinstate the reputation of any individual ; far 
less is he actuated by motives of hatred or of vengeance, 
or by the desire to calumniate men who enjoy a reputation 
for valour, for patriotism, or for political sagacity. ‘ Our 
cause,” he says, ‘‘ is that of justice, our flag that of truth ; 
injuries and insults are not able to stifle the voice of our 
conscience, nor to make us swerve from the path which it 
has traced out for us; insults and outrages will perish with 
calumny and injustice, but right and truth will survive, 
and gloriously reclaimed by history, will be transmitted as 
a precious deposit to future generations.”’ 

However details may vary and require correction as far 
as the substance of this work which records the history 
of the last two eventful years in Italy is concerned, the 
author challenges contradiction and is content that 
posterity shall judge of his truthfulness. His character 
and position as well as his judicial mind are sufficient 
guarantees of his faithfulness. Under his guidance we 
feel in the main that we are walking on safe ground ; the 
precipices which passion has dug for us, the snares and pit- 
falls which falsehood has laid for our feet are pointed out 
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for our avoidance. We gain high ground and take a 
larger view of surrounding objects. The confused pan- 
orama becomes clearer to our view; and we bring away 
with us a more distinct impression of the country we have 
visited in the company of our guide than we had hitherto 
possessed, 

In the preparation of this work the writer has carefully 
drawn his materials from many sources, but we regret to 
miss the invaluable information which so many German 
Catholic writers have collected with such care and patient 
labour, and which we have always found of much service 
and have often already acknowledged in the pages of this 
Review. 

Were we disposed to be critical we might object that the 
author of this History of the Revolution in Italy, some- 
times appears to exaggerate the magnitude of the evil not 
which impends but which has actually befallen his unhappy 
country. This fault is perhaps inseparable from the fact 
of writing in the presence and under the pressure of a 
grievous calamity and wrong. Nearness intensifies the 
object of our regard, and what the apprehension acutely 
feels it vividly portrays. Time or distance is a great 
modifier of events; they create an atmosphere which 
ought always to surround history. Nothing, at least as 
yet, has occurred in Italy to justify terms which would be 
fittingly used to describe the horrors of the Great French 
Revolution. But this vividness of apprehension vouches 
for the reality of the impression at the time, and we can 
easily make allowances for a casual exaggerated expres- 
sion, the more so as it is an evidence to us that we have 
found what we have so long desired—an eye-witness, to 
events which have perplexed so many, and given birth to 
such false conclusions. We have the evidence of an eyc- 
witness—not a gallant Papal Zouave, whose business it 
was to fight nobly for the Church and for liberty—not a 
pilgrim priest who came to throw himself at the feet of his 
Father, the Pontiff and King, and who had no opportunity 
to investigate thoroughly the startling causes which have 
induced the inhabitants of Catholic Italy—22 millions of 
souls—tamely to submit to, or actively to concur in, the 
sacrilegious spoliation of the States of the Church, 
but a learned scholar and an acute observer of men and 
things. The historian of the. Sicilian Revolution is no 
hasty or impassioned writer, whose knowledge was de- 
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rived from hearsay and whose conclusions were picked up 
by the way-side, Far less is he some dry critic, who came 
perchance to Italy to gather facts to feed his empty and 
frigid theories. No, such is he not; it is a real joy to us 
that we have at last the evidence of an eyewitness who is 
not only a priest and a Jesuit but an Italian and a resi- 
dent on Italian soil, and one who has watched the progress 
of events and traced the present evils to their more latent 
causes. He has no startling revelations to make. He is 
a prudent and judicious writer, but still he clearly intimates 
that external circumstances have only precipitated the evil 
which was at work on Italian soil, silently undermining 
the foundations of Catholic truth and of social and political 
morality. . The method he pursues in handling his subject 
is a sound one. He commences by recording facts within 
his own personal knowledge, and then draws from such 
facts inferences and arguments of a wider scope. ‘The 
moral, political, and religious condition of Sicily, with 
which he is intimately acquainted, he takes as his stand- 

oint. He then widens his circle until his relation em- 

races the whole course and condition of events in Italy 
since 1860, together with the causes which have brought 
about the present decay of political morality in Europe. 
From such comprehensive survey, deductions are drawn 
as to the nature and growth of the evils from which modern 
society suffers, and such deductions forcibly suggest as the 
sole sufficient remedy, the unrestrained and developed 
action of Catholicism upon the mind of Kurope, and the 
ultimate conclusion arrived at is, that safety against the 
uprising again of intellectual and political paganism in 
modern society can be found alone in the return to the old 
principles and practices of the Catholic Church. 

It stands to reason that a complete analysis of 4 work 
of so comprehensive a character and of such material extent 
cannot be well compressed into the space we have at our 
command; we shall therefore content ourselves in this 
paper with the consideration of three points or sections of 
the Italian question, which have for us such a special in- 
terest, and which may help to solve that difficult problem 
which is always starting up in our minds: How comes it 
to pass that a revolution so anti-Catholic in its nature, 
and in its results so destructive to Papal authority, is even 
for a time possible in Catholic Italy? Under the guidance, 
and, we hope in the spirit of our author, we shall briefly 
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examine, Ist, What were the predisposing causes of the 
Italian Revolution, 2nd, What was the actual religious 
and political state of the Two Sicilies at its outbreak, and 
3rd, How it is that the question of the Temporal Power of 
the Pope is incapable of a middle term. 

In discussing these questions we shall seek assistance 
from the volumes before us, but we do not wish it to be 
understood that they are there set forth in the methodical 
and pointed manner which we bave adopted for argument’s 
sake and out of the necessities of our limited space. Our 
remarks are not so much condensations of our author as 
deductions from statements which occur in the History of 
the Revolution in Sicily, and developments of suggestions 
and incidental allusions which are made in the volumes 
before us. We have also been at pains to gather informa- 
tion and corroboration from independent sources. 

Perhaps the chief of the predisposing causes of the suc- 
cess of the Revolution in Italy, and of the revolt against 
Papal authority, admitted or concealed among so large a 
number of the educated class, may be found in the existence 
and organization of the secret societies. It is difficult 
for us in England to conceive a state of society in which 
men are banded together to werk in the dark, bound by 
secret oaths of a fearful nature, to upset the actual order of 
things, to change every existing institution and law, human 
or divine, from the belief in God down to the ownership 
of a square rood of land. Yet such is the purpose of 
those criminal associations which have now in Italy 
reached their highest development. In every city a secret 
society flourishes and feeds on the vitals of public morality. 
Their organization is perfect, their laws are distinct and 
definite, their punishment against any confederate who 
violates the secret oath, or hesitates to perform the stipu- 
lated crimes is swift and terrible. The avenging bomb of 
an Orsini had nearly brought destruction upon a confeder- 
ate brother who on a throne forgot for a time his oath, or 
had faltered in the doing of the behests of the revolution- 
ary societies. The principle of association is highly 
developed in Italy, it is natural to the soil ; it has now taken 
the dangerous form of the secret society and under this 
false development exercises an influence over the Italian 
mind which can scarcely be exaggerated in estimating the 
progress of the revolution. The spirit of intrigue and 
impulsive daring natural to the Italian character, are both 
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brought into play by the action of the secret societies, 
Under whatever name they go by these sworn brother- 
hoods of evil are a real power in Europe. Between Paris 
and Turin and Rome and Venice, they keep up an 
incessant correspondence. Garibaldi was the president of 
one of these societies. Count Cavour was in active com- 
munication with all of them far and near. They are the 
forerunners and guides of the revolutionary movement in 
every part of Europe. These associates of evil make it 
their business to propagate false reports and slanderous 
accusations, until by mere force of unwearied reiteration 
their odious calumnies obtain credence, ‘These are the 
men who explode the murderous bombs in the open day; it 
is they who are the first to head a street riot, and the first 
to perish on the barricades, But their tactics are not 
always so open; they do not always commit murder in the 
face of day, or on the threshold of the Vatican as they did 
on Count Rossi; they know how to steal about under 
cover of night and stab in the dark. Openly or in secret, 
murder is their trade. But they are also adepts in lesser 
crimes; they act as spies in places where they cannot enter 
as friends and dare not appear as enemies, and in such a 
degrading capacity they are sometimes to be found in the 
sanctuary of God as well as in the cabinet of kings. 
Treachery with them is no crime. Can we wonder at the 
success of the revolution when it possesses an agency so 
deadly and so universal? The soil of Italy is honeycombed 
with secret societies. ‘They work like moles under ground, 
sapping the very foundations of society, and striking even 
at the foot of the throne of Peter. Men from their youth 
upwards are trained in habits of mind and body to become 
fit members of this vast confederacy, whose essential prin- 
ciple is spoliation and public robbery, and whose leading 
idea is assassination. And this fact of the early perversion 
of the youth in Italy leads us to another predisposing cause 
of the success of the revolntion—the state of public educa- 
tion in the universities of Italy. 

The Universities in the States of the Church as well as 
in the rest of Italy, preserve only the remnants of their 
ancient renown, they are struggling hard against the decay 
which has befallen the learned societies and academies 
where Arts and Letters once flourished.* But the blame 





* Etudes Statistiques sur Rome et la partie occidentale des Etats 
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is not to be laid to the charge of the Papal Government or 
to the action of the church, but to the spirit which exists 
in the Universities themselves, and which has long since 
transformed these seats of learning into noisy political 
schools and nurseries of sedition. The decay of learning 
is to be attributed to men who convert the professorial 
chair into the political platform, and by their exciting and 
bombastic harangues on the progress of Italy, and on its 
“moral and intellectual primacy,’’ turn the minds of the 
students from serious scientific pursuits to political intrigues 
and conspiracies. Discipline of mind, moral training, and 
mental enlightenment are bartered away for a frothy and 
fanatical patriotism. The best years of the student’s life 

which if devoted to the seclusion of study and mental 
culture, might have advanced the true glory of Italy, as 
well as laid the basis of a virtuous career, are now wasted 
in noisy idleness and turbulent political displays. The 
teachers in the universities, who have the progress of Italy 
always on their lips, do more than any other men to retard 
its real advancement, by turning out men on the world 
often as corrupt in morals as they are weak in mind. So 
far is the spirit of interference and dictation pushed by the 
free-thinkers and liberals of Italy, that the universities are 
too often controlled in their internal action and discipline 
by the hostile criticism of men who affect to be the enlight- 
ened leaders of public opinion, and whose audacious 
assumption finds an unfailing support from the miscalled 
Liberal Press, Professors are not free to shape their own 
course of lectures. If they advance principles at variance 
with those of their self-constituted censors they become 
marked men, singled out for abuse and calumny: an 
instance of such intolerance occurred in Tuscany shortly 
before the outbreak of the last Revolution, when a writer 
of otherwise quite liberal sentiments was forced by a storm 
of abuse* to recant against his own convictions an opinion 
as just as it was true. He had laid down, namely, in his 
‘ considerationi del riordinamento dell’ Italia ’{ the follow- 





romains par le Comte de Tournon, vol. i. p. 83; and Hurtér, 
p- 104. 
* Spettatore Italiano. Firenze, 1859. 
t Ferdinand Rapalli, author also of Storia delle belle arti in 
Italia. Firenze, 1856. 
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ing proposition, ‘that the first condition of the resuscitation 
of Italy was a return to serious studies, which were of 
more service to the country than all the patriotic demon- 
strations put together.’ Such a reproof hit the blot too 
closely to be relished by the intolerant Liberals, The 
voice of reason, as long since that of conscience, was to be 
stifled in passionate cries, A spirit intolerant. of contra- 
diction was awakened like to that which in 1831 raised such 
an outcry against the Papacy, as a persecutor of learning, 
because some professors guilty of political intrigues were 
removed from the University of Bologna, 

Partly on account of this terrorism, and partly owing to 
the difficulty, often to the impossibility of finding fitting 
substitutes, many a professor has been retained even in 
the Papal universities in spite of his scandalous political 
teachings and conduct. Italy especially in her middle 
classes is now beginning to reap the harvest of this evil 
sowing. Society is cursed with a swarm of men, educated, 
if it can be dignified with the name of education, in the 
political atmosphere of the universities, who in the Press 
and by means of the secret societies, strive to mould 
public opinion to their own evil ends. ‘‘ It is this mob of 
writers,’ says a learned German author, “ who now in the 
Romagna raise the cry that education should be entirely 
emancipated from the church, that the clergy should be 

ut aside. ‘These men see in the spiritual yoke only an 
insufferable bar to all progress, because it at least puts 
still some limit to the indoctrination of revolutionary 
principles.”’* As far back as 1824, on the occasion of the 
reopening of the Roman University, the Sapienza, Pope 
Leo XII. pronounced a solemn warning against the dangers 
of a Pagan and anti-christian turn of mind and system of 
teaching, and especially called attention to the growth of a 
false and materialistic philosophy. In his recent work 
Father Bottalla more than corroborates the opinion 
expressed by writers of repute as to the character of the 
Italian Universities, during the last forty years. ‘‘ The 
Universities, ’’ says this grave and learned writer, ‘‘ are the 
rocks on which so many young men make shipwreck of the 
innocence and simplicity which they had brought with 
them from their native soil; there it is that they learn cor- 
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ruption the most unbridled, and contempt for the religious 
practices in which they had been trained from their 
infancy ; there they conceive a distaste for the frequenta- 
tion of the sacraments; there they are removed from the 
care of virtuous masters whose counsels would have pre- 
served them; it is there, in a word, that they find the 
school of indifference and of impiety: there, adorned and 
honoured, vice ventures to parade itself in the face of day ; 
there vice has a systematic organization; it has its chiefs 
=e sub-chiels to preside over the observance of infamous 
aws. 

The writer then enters into details, and speaking of a 
university in Sicily, with the character and working of 
which he appears quite familiar, says, ‘‘ they have gone so 
far as to open a secret school for the Accoltellatori, where 
the art of assassination is taught by paid masters. For 
this purpose a corpse is often secretly obtained and set up 
as a mark, and the members of this secret society are 
taught to throw their daggers from a distance with such 
adroitness as to kill their victims with one blow.” It not 
infrequently happens, according to our author, that these 
society-men pass from the exercise of the art to the 
practice of assassination in reality, attacking one another 
with the knife they had learned to handle so readily, out 
of motives often more shameful than the crime itself, 
‘** These horrors, and others not less detestable, have trans- 
formed ”’ the writer asserts, ‘the universities of Sicily 
into veritable places of perdition, nay into the very vesti- 
bules of hell.’’ The study of the sciences, as may well be 
imagined, is become a pursuit far too elevated for men 
whose minds are debased and whose hearts are corrupted 
to such an extent, or when it is introduced, it is often only 
as a field to display the shallowest objections against the 
imperishable dogmas of Christianity. The professors set 
by their conduct but a melancholy example to their pupils. 
The principles and the verities of the faith are sometimes 
attacked even from the academic chair itself, Practices 
of piety and the spiritual exercises of Lent imposed on the 
universities of Sicily are transformed, the author of the 
Sicilian Revolution tells us, into civil ceremonies which 
have given rise to the greatest scandals. ‘‘Can we be 
surprised after this,’’ says Father Bottalla in the conclu- 
sion of his remarks on the universities, ‘that the secret 
societies should have penetrated so far into these nests of 
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corruption, as to entirely destroy in them sound principles 
and to cause an evil which is irreparable?’’ ‘ If in these 
few years past abominable sects have arisen in Italy and 
in Hungary, and have instilled their poison into the minds 
of children not fifteen years old, what facilities have they 
not had to pervert the corrupt and degenerate students of 
those universities?”’ If the fearful picture which Father 
Bottalla has drawn more especially of the Sicilian Univer- 
sities cannot with exactness be applied to the Universities 
of the rest of Italy, yet he has sufficiently indicated that 
causes like to those which are at work in Sicily are also to be 
found, though in a lesser degree, in the educational system 
of all the Italian Universities. If like effects be invariably 
produced by like causes, it is fair to argue that the per- 
version of mind, which throughout Italy as in Sicily is 
greatest among the middle classes, is in a great measure 
brought about, as we have found to be the case in Sicily, 
by the irreligious and uncatholic education which the 
universities too generally impart to the youth of this very 
class. From the observations of Father Bottalla, coupled 
with the evidence of the writers we have already cited as 
to the character of the universities in the Papal dominions 
and in Tuscany, the conclusion we think, cannot be fairly 
avoided that the growth of revolutionary ideas and anti- 
catholic principles is in no small measure due to the evil 
influence of the Italian universities. 

Another prolific cause which predisposed the Italian 
mind to the principles of the revolution was the influence 
of the infidel literature of France. For the last forty years 
or more it has been the fashion in Italy tostudy the French 
writers of the last century. Among many of the upper 
classes a disguised Voltarianism was the result; among 
still more, frivolity and dissipation of mind. French ideas 
and modes of thought penetrated into the marrow and brain 
of the politicians and statesmen of Italy. An order of 
men was rapidly developed, who regarded the state as the 
supreme lord and master, as the source and limit of all 
authority, the sole judge over thought and action, from 
which there was no appeal. All power was to be centra- 
lized in the state. Corporate action and individual rights 
were both sacrificed to this vast mechanism of statecraft. 
This doctrine, more than any passionate popular impulse, 
was the parent of the revolution. It brought its own pun- 
ishment on the Bourbons of Naples, whose obstinate ab- 
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solutism alienated the loyalty of the Sicilians, and lessened 
in Naples the respect due to the authority of the crown. 
In Tuscany this vicious principle produced an Erastianism, 
which enervated the Church as well as the State, and left 
the country sapped of its best life-blood, an easy prey to 
revolution. Its presence was felt in the Roman government. 
Consalvi was its foremost disciple. The heirs of this miser- 
able statecraft have now entered upon their inheritance of 
turmoil and disorder. The promoters of an absolute State 
are become the servitors of the revolution. ‘Their masters 
have only changed name. Italian unity has taken the 
place of royal absolutism. But in tyranny and desperate 
violence it far surpasses its progenitor. It absorbs all 
rights and liberties into itself. It defines its own limits. It 
owns no law but its own will. It silences all opposition, 
and allows no corporate action or individual liberty outside 
of its own sphere. It has liberty on its lip, but tyranny in 
its heart. But, like beaureacratic despotism, the revolu- 
tion has no root tongh enough to hold its own against the 
destructive elements which it has itself let loose upon 
Italian soil. Dismembered States and lost liberty will too 
soon find an avengerinanarchy. But whatever may be the 
future of the revolution in Italy, no uncertainty exists as 
to the birth-place and character of its ideas. On the one 
side we too clearly perceive Voltarianism and frivolous 
dissipation of mind, on the other a centralized state- 
mechanism crushing beneath its iron weight all individuality 
and independent action—the true sources of liberty. 

The fountains of knowledge thus tainted by Voltarianism 
and the sources of liberty dammed up by bureaucracy, the 
unresisted tide of the revolution gradually rolled in upon 
Italy. Rome, however, is not submerged in the flood; 
the Rock of Peter is the Mount Ararat of the moral 
deluge—the Church is the ark still rising triumphantly 
over the destructive waters. 

Evidence as to the nature and operation of these inter- 
nal causes, which have destroyed in the minds of so large a 
section of the governing classes, fidelity to Lome and respect 
for religion, is not under present circumstances easy to be 
collected. We remember, in a former article, in the pages 
of this Review, in the pursuit of an inquiry as to the causes 
and character of the Italian revolution, to have arrived at 
the conclusion founded on evidence then within our reach, 
that the success of the revolution was to be attributed not 
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to the pressure, however severe, of external circumstances, 
but to internal causes, This conviction hag been strength- 
ened by the evidence which has since then been growing 
under our hand, and now finds still fuller corroboration in 
the testimony of so trustworthy and capable a witness as 
Father Bottalla. The causes which we have already de- 
scribed, not only as predisposing the Italian mind to the 
reception of revolutionary ideas, but as active agents in 
such a development, point to the conclusion that it is not 
France, not even the Piedmontese, but Catholic Italy 
itself which is guilty of the Revolution, that has already 
despoiled to so great an extent the Pope of his temporal 
power, and the Church of her spiritual prerogatives. 

As a natural and almost a necessary correlative to the 
inquiry as to what were the predisposing causes of the 
Italian revolution, the further question suggests itself, 
what is the actual religious and political state of Italy. 
Such a question is too large to be answered categorically, 
or with any pretence to exactitude. We have not suffi- 
cient local information for such a purpose, and it would be 
a most shallow process, as well as show complete ignorance 
of Italy, to attempt to make any general deductions to be 
applied to the various states which make up the Italian 
Peninsula. We are too fully aware of the variety in cha- 
racter, in habits, and in disposition—a difference that in 
some instances amounts to positive antagonism—which 
subsists between the different provinces, and even between 
the various cities of Italy, to lay ourselves open to such an 
imputation of ignorance or shallowness. In a question of so 
grave a nature, vagueness or rash and inconclusive judg- 
ments are worse than useless, Italy has suffered too much 
already on that score: what we now most want from any 
one who has anything to say on this subject is precise and 
accurate information, or at any rate the collection of suffi- 
cient data on which to form an opinion. We shall, there- 
fore, in this inquiry chiefly confine ourselves to what was 
the actual religious and political state of the kingdom of the 
two Sicilies, at the outbreak of the revolution; and for two 
reasons, firstly, because it is of a more compact and limited 
character, and secondly, because we have in Father Bot- 
talla the testimony of an eye-witness. We shall, however, 
whenever occasion warrants, or as often as we come on 
facts which are capable of a more universal application, 
draw inferences as to the political and religious state of the 
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rest of Italy. For our object is not to limit, but to extend, 
whenever we can do so with accuracy, the scope of our in- 
quiry, in order that we may also contribute what we can 
to the elucidation of the problem as to the cause of the 
success which has hitherto attended the Italian Revolu- 
tion. 

In regard, first of all, to Sicily, if we put aside altogether 
the political discontent of the turbulent minority pledged 
to revolutionary principles, we shall nevertheless find that 
Sicily had good ground of complaint against the govern- 
ment of Naples. In the first place, it showed singular 
want of sagacity in the king, after having crushed with a 
strong arm the revolution of 1848, not to have granted just 
and seasonable concessions to the people of Sicily. Had, 
as was proposed and promised, a Prince of the Blood acted 
as lieutenant of the king in the government of Sicily, it 
would not only have gratified the natural pride of the Sici- 
lians, but increased their attachment to the throne. Such an 
arrangement would, at least, have broken down the system 
of centralization, so repugnant to the temper of the Sici- 
lians. Sicily, then, might have been freed from the exclu- 
sive government of Neapolitan officials. Treated no 
longer—which she bitterly resented—as a mere fief of 
Naples, she would have rapidly advanced under her new 
development in the path of self-government. 

This wise measure, although it was publicly proclaimed 
in the name of the king, was never carried into effect. 
This disappointment irritated the Sicilians, and inclined 
them to give ear to the suggestions of the enemies of 
order and monarchy, who were only too eager to make the 
most of such an opportunity. But this disappointment 
was as nothing compared to the effect produced by the 
recall of General Filangieri, who, since 1849, had governed 
the island with singular sagacity and energy. He knew 
how to gain the hearts of the people, as well as to maintain 
the supremacy of the law. Under his governorship trade 
and agriculture made rapid progress. He submitted to 
the government proposals to lay down lines of railways so 
as to bring the distant parts of the country into communi- 
cation, and promote commercial activity. He established 
agricultural schools. He stimulated the employment of 
capital by restoring public credit. Under his auspices a 
system of public instruction was introduced, suitable to 
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the exigencies of the age and country. The press like- 
wise enjoyed a liberty which was unknown in Naples. 

‘* By such measures, and many others of like character, 
this great man,”’ says Father Bottalla, ‘did much for 
the development of a country rich in men of intelligence 
and energy, and so endeared himself to the hearts of the 
people that they bestowed upon him the name of Father 
of his country.”’ 

The people, indeed, wearied with the intrigues of fac- 
tion, had turned their minds to the arts of peace, But 
this ‘happy period was of no long duration. The evil des- 
tiny which has so long pursued the royal race of the Bour- 
bons, if it ought not rather to be called the just punish- 
ment which has overtaken them for their political crimes, 
dealt a heavy blow at the throne of Naples in the recall of 
General Filangieri. The people of Sicily lost hope. Con- 
’ fidence in the king was gone. In the irritation natural to 
a proud and high-spirited people, they looked about for 
means of redress; unfortunately the revolution was at 
hand. By his ill- ‘advised measures, the king of Naples 
broke faith with Sicily, and with his own hands destroyed 
one of the chief supports of his throne. The fall of Filan- 
gieri led to the landing of Garibaldi. That this was so, 
we can have little doubt if we consider how universal was 
the discontent consequent on this ill-judged act. Politi- 

cal excitement, depressed commerce and industry, and a 
poverty more cruel than ever made itself felt. The Sici- 
lians protested against the heaviness of the taxes, especially 
on the necessaries of life; they also complained that 
taxes imposed for special ‘and local requirements were 
not withdrawn when these necessities ceased to exist, and 
that new requirements gave rise to new taxation, without 
leading to any diminution of the old imposts. But there 
was none to listen to their complaints. Added to these 
causes of discontent, the Sicilians, mindful of their tradi- 
tional history, and of their former commercial prosperity, 
could ill brook to witness the inertness and negligence 
which paralysed their industry in every branch, and brought 
extreme poverty on the labouring classes throughout the 
land ; still less ‘could the Sicilians bear to see their country 
treated again as a fief of Naples, Severance from Naples 
soon became to their minds the symbol of prosperity, and 
the revolution was to them the promise of a return to a 
happier state of things. 
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If we turn now from the material to the moral aspect of 
Sicily, we shall unfortunately find much to account for 
the success of the revolution. In spite of its innumerable 
monasteries and convents, of its spiritual confraternities, of 
the splendid churches with which the country is studded, in 
spite of the rich revenues for ecclesiastical and charitable 
purposes, faith and morality in Sicily have lost much of their 
hold on the mind and heart of the people. In the country 
parts, indeed, the rural population, with few exceptions, have 
preserved intact their faith and innocence, but the working 
classes in the large cities are very. corrupt in morals and 
ill-disposed in their political sentiments, From the mid- 
dle class, which is the back-bone of every nation, aud which 
now in Italy, as in other countries, is assuming the su- 

reme direction and control of affairs, there is nothing to 
10pe for. If the balance between the well disposed and 
the evil were struck, it would be hard to say on which* 
side the preponderance would incline. This much, at 
least, is certain, that the good are timid and retiring, and 
that the bad are bold and forward. Not only in Sicily 
and in Naples, but throughout Italy, a large moiety of the 
middle ranks of society is politically and morally unsound. 
‘* All that is most gangrened in the social state of the 
country,’ says Father Bottalla, “is to be found in this 
class. Here is the congenial home of the secret societies. 
Here is their starting point of corruption. From this class 
come the journalists. It feeds the universities, it fills the 
professional chairs, and occupies the courts of law, and the 
schools of medicine. In the elections it is all-powerful. 
This class, and its principles, are alone represented in the 
Turin parliament. The middle ranks have pushed the 
nobles aside, and have put their feet on the necks of the 
people. The feelings and opinions of the people are disre- 
garded ; their religion, which is dear to them, is insulted, 
and they meet nothing but mockery when they seek 
redress at the hands of the liberty-mongers who govern 
the country. But it may be urged, how is it possible that 
a minority so repugnant to the masses of the people, should 
exercise a sway so supreme and complete over the desti- 
nies of the entire nation? In Italy, nothing indeed, is more 
easy. The people have no political education. They do 
not know the power of organization. ‘They do not read 
the newspapers, They are, for the most part, ignorant of 
the evil which is going on around them, and the govern- 
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ment of Sardinia takes good care that they shall not be 
enlightened. ‘The instructors of the people are gagged, it 
is only the teachers of evil that are free to speak. While 
we are writing these lines, a new order has been issued 
by the cabinet of ‘Turin, directing the Prefects to prosecute 
with all haste any priest who shall instruct the people on 
their political duties. The Usurper of the rights of others 
is afraid lest the flaw in the title which he has constructed 
for himself, should be laid bare to the public reprobation. 
The enforced political. ignorance of the masses, and the 
apathy which undoubtedly exists toa great extent among 
the better informed, confers on the active and noisy leaders 
of the middle classes the opportunity to pass off their opin- 
ions, as the unanimous and deliberate opinion of the coun- 
try at large. The clergy, of course, are not allowed to 
express an opinion, or, if they venture so far, they are set 
down at onee as political agitators, and are exposed to 
government prosecution. This state of things will, in a 
great measure, account for the absence of active opposi- 
tion on the part of the mass of the people to the continued 
progress of the revolution. Italy is suffering from class. 
tyranny, and there is no immediate remedy at hand. 
There is no publicity, no means by which the people can 
communicate with one another, and make their just griev- 
ances or wishes heard. ‘The wholesonie conservative prin- 
ciple of association is wanting to counterbalance the ill 
effects of the secret societies. ‘The system of association 
has, indeed, been wrenched from its socket in the body 
politic, and converted into a deadly instrument of destruc- 
tion. 

But where, in this conflict of class-interests, it may be 
asked, are the natural leaders of the people? Such a ques- 
tion brings us back to the injudicions policy pursued during 
the latereign. A jealous absolutism had.long deprived the 
nobles of all participation in the government of their country, 
or share in the councils of their king ; cut off from a career 
of usefulness and honour, they soon lapsed into frivolity and 
dissipation. Public affairs bad no longer any interest for 
them, literature still less. Religion interfered too much 
with the licence of their manners to find in them very 
warm supporters. They were averse indeed to the revolu- 
tion, because they still had regard to the honour of their 
names and because they likewise knew that it was an 
enemy to their order. Men who had made dissipation 
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their business and whose lives had too generally been spent 
in immorality, were powerless before the revolution. They 
were like chaff before the wind. Particularly in Sicily 
the nobles, fallen from their high estate and ancestral 
splendours, seemed to have likewise lost all generous 
sentiments and christian feelings. Jealous to a degree in 
all that concerns their personal honour, they pay so little 
regard to the rights of morality and religion that they are be- 
come a scandal and ashame to their country. Of course we 
are speaking of them as a class; there are many noble excep- 
tions; both Naples and Sicily, and Sardinia itself can pro- 
duce men whose distinguished position in the world only 
adds fervour to their faith, and strength to their loyalty. 
In Piedmont indeed Voltairianism has ever since the 
beginning of the century been slowly working its way 
among the upper ranks of society, and although the 
disciples of this ruthless philosophy are like their master 
contemptuously opposed to all that savours of democracy 
they yet fawn upon the revolution and favour it as hostile to 
Christianity, but they, too, will soon be forced to follow the 
antisocial and democratic movement which they are utterly 
powerless to control or limit. In Rome, on the other hand, 
the nobles are for the most part morally and _ politically 
sound, they are true, with a few exceptions to the Pope and 
to the Church. Some whose conduct appears in a dubious 
light are actuated often by motives of self-interest or 
timidity, they have perhaps possessions in the territories 
already usurped by tie Piedmontese and are afraid of 
bringing them into jeopardy. Others, again, do not wish 
to espouse either side too warmly while the issue is still 
doubtful, lest they might possibly chance to forfeit the 
favour of the winner. Such poltroons. we must leave to 
their poltroonry; they are a dishonour to any cause and 
a disgrace to tle country which has the misfortune to 
own them. There is yet another class however to be 
considered on which the moral and religious character 
of the people mainly depends—the clergy. On a subject 
of so grave a nature as the character of the clergy, 
we cannot do better than to quote the opinion of Father 
Bottalla, himself a priest and a Jesuit. He speaks 
quite openly and frankly on the Sicilian clergy. After 
dwelling on the influence which the priesthood exercise 
over the people by their conduct and their knowledge, and 
showing how their virtues are an encouragement and a 
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support for all; while their defections react with a terrible 
force on the people, who find in such delinquencies an ex- 
cuse for their own vices and a kind of encouragement in 
evil, so that there is not a greater scourge for a town or 
country than to have a corrupt or perverse clergy—“ In 
Sicily,’ > to make use of his own words, ‘‘there are 
priests not a few who show themselves worthy of the 
character which they bear, aud who shine in all the 
splendour of an exemplary life and of an ardent zeal for 
religion. I might ennumerate a great number of cities, 
such as Catana, Caltagivone, Caltanissetta, Montereale, 
Saleme, where I could speak of the clergy in a body as 
living up to the precepts of the ecclesiastical life and fulfil- 
ling every duty of the sacred ministry. In other more 
populous cities of Sicily the good priests are in sufficient 
numbers to counterbalance the ill effects of a fraction who 
are less regular in their conduct. Nowhere are com- 
pletely wanting some venerable ministers of the altar in 
whom the people can admire the model of a sacerdotal life. 
In general, however, it may be said that the Sicilian clergy 
are but little versed in the sciences, in that especially 
which most nearly concerns their own state, the science of 
ecclesiastical law.’’ 

After alluding to some priests in Sicily, eminent for 
their scientific attainments, Father, Bottalla says such 
knowledge is not common in the ranks of the secular 
clergy: ‘This want of learning, as was to be expected, is 
most striking in the interior of the island, and in districts 
lying beyond the neighbourhood of the episcopal residences. 

‘It is surprising,” Father Bottalla observes, “to perceive 
how many priests who have entered the sanctuary, with- 
out possessing the requisite qualifications of learnmg and 
virtue, are to be found in the occupation of collegiate stalls, 
and of the richest benefices of the Church. “How, ” he 
asks, “is the conduct of those to be excused, whose duty 
it is rigorously to exclude men of such a stamp from eccle- 
siastical oflices?’’ One of the causes which Father Bot- 
talla adduces for the misconduct of many of the clergy, 
not only of Sicily, but throughout Italy, is the want of a 
true vocation to the priesthood. 

The number of rich benefices, of endowed chapels, and 
of prebends, thickly scattered 9ver a country in which the 
means .of attaining wealth by trade and commerce are 
scant and difficult, has naturally given rise to the tempta- 
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tion in many, to regard the priesthood as a career that may 
lead to fortune. ‘Is it likely,”’ asks Father Bottalla, 
** that they who have embraced the priesthood, only as a 
means of subsistence, or as the most easy way of making 
money, will be very solicitous in the acquisition of the 
knowledge and the virtues necessary for the dignity and 
holiness of their sacred calling? This most frequently is 
the cause of the laziness, of the dissipation, and even of 
the want of discipline in the Sicilian clergy.” As a 
remedy to these evils, most of the bishops, it is true, have 
shown great zeal in establishing seminaries, ‘‘ But still,’’ 
says Father Bottalla, “it must be acknowledged that 
these establishments are not formed quite on the type 
proposed by the Council of Trent.” 

No other cause perhaps has contributed so much to the 
decay of the church in Sicily, as the Sicilian monarchy, 
the Royal Evequatur and the Placet regium, privileges 
which have imparted quite a peculiar character to the 
ecclesiastical law of Sicily. It is not necessary here to do 
more than to allude to these notorious evils which the 
Popes have so often tried to abolish or to mitigate, and 
aimee! the Royal masters of Sicily so persistently main- 
tained. 

The monastic orders in Sicily are numerous, many of 
the congregations give universal edification, while in some 
the rule of the order is relaxed, and the discipline far from 
severe. A fewof the houses are mere assemblages of men 
who live together in ease, unmindful that the habit of the 
monk is something more than a cloak for idleness and 
indolence. ‘Though the services in their church may be 
grand, and learned volumes lic heavy on the shelves of 
their magnificent library, the indwellers of such a monastic 
house are no honour to religion, and no ornament to 
literature. We wish we could enter more fully into an 
examination of the. various religious orders, and discover 
what influence they still have upon the different classes of 
society in Sicily. Although such an attempt would be 
highly interesting, it would lead us too far. We cannot 
even do more than allude to the laborious and most suc- 
cessful working of the Jesuits, of which we have such 
ample and striking testimony in the work before us, 

It is an evidence of no low degree in favour of the 
religiousness still extant in Sicily, to find that in the com- 
mencement of 1860 no fewer than 308 Jesuits spread over 
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pe island, and yet they were not sufficiently numerous to 
ly the cities which eagerly sought their ministrations, 

p to the very outbreak of the revolution,” says Father 
Botralla “they could not have wished for a happier or 
more favourable time, nor could they ee greater marks 
of esteem and confidence.”’ Not only were they engaged 
in the moral and literary culture of the young men in the 
houses of education, but they received for spiritual instruc- 
tion all classes of society. “ By. means of periodical 
missions,” says Father Bottalla, ‘‘they laboured in all 
parts of the country to renew the principles and sentiments 
of Christianity. In the capital alone during Lent they 
ate more than seventy retreats to all classes ‘of the popu- 
ation. Their number in comparison to the extent of the 
demands upon them was so small, that many of the fathers 
were obliged to preach five or six timesa day.” At the 
present moment, in the whole of Sicily, there is not a 
single Jesuit; what will become of their flocks, of the 
young men henceforth without the best of teachers? 
he revolution knows its worst enemy, and has stricken 
down the firmest support of order and of religion. ‘The 
best proof we can desire as to the general good conduct 
of the Neapolitan clergy, is the relentless hostility which 
they ure now exposed to from the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment. Every art has been used to seduce them; every 
threat has been in vain. They have only rallied under 
persecution. ‘Though they are more at the mercy of 
the Revolution than any other class, they have, as a 
body, shown less weakness than any other section of 
society. Of course even among the clergy the govern- 
ment of Sardinia has an active following, and it may 
reckon on the tacit support of the more worldly minded 
and timid among the ecclesiastical body. But as long 
as the — 8s hold aloof from the Government, and 
look only to ewe for guidance, with the courage and 
fidelity they have hitherto shown, their example will have — 
a powerful and restraining effect upon the wavering and 
the indifferent among the Priesthood. In the Italian 
clergy generally there is perhaps too great an absence of 
the missionary spirit, an inclination to let things take their 
course, 2 want of consciousness of the importance of the 
struggle, and of how much the issue of the conflict depends 
upon their own conduct and exertions. They seem too 
often scarcely aware that the movement which is now 
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going on throughout Europe is not a mere political contest, 
but one that touches on to the very roots of essential 
principles. The not accidentally, but essentially irreligious 
character of the Revolution is now by the force of events 
being gradually brought to light. Principles, which in 
their germ the clergy too often tolerated, are now mani- 
festing themselves in their full blown vigour. Suffering is 
a stern master, it enlightens the mind and quickens the 
spirit; and in this intellectual awakening, and in the 
growth of a more missionary spirit, we place the hope of a 
future reaction. For it cannot be disputed that a moral 
reaction in the people, more especially in the governing 
“classes, must precede the final restoration of a sound 
political morality. Still it would ill become us to overlook 
or underrate the saving effect the action of the catholic 
church has had on society, especially at times when it was 
exposed to the greatest of dangers. If we reflect on the 
almost superhuman efforts that have been brought to bear, 
during the last seventy years, against the States of the 
Church and the Papal authority and the Catholic religion 
in Italy, we are only surprised that the moral and political 
corruption is not greater than it actually is found to be. 
It is true that in the long and heartless contest the ranks 
of the well-disposed citizens have been much thinned. It 
cannot be denied that faith has decayed in too many minds, 
and that with the decay of faith fidelity to the Pope has 
lost its keenness. There has been a deadening of the finer 
feelings and of the higher principles, but not in Rome 
only, not in Italy only, but throughout Europe. In 
southern Italy a strange mixture is to be found of good and 
evil, often in their very extremes. The evil however is so 
patent and so obtrusive that in the minds of superficial 
observers it is stamped as the character of the country. 
Thus false judgments are formed and inferences are drawn 
which have no warranty in fact. ‘‘ Much that is exception- 
able, much that has an evil tendency, has been ascribed,” 
says a judicious German protestant writer,* “by ignorant 
or prejudiced men to the action of the Catholic Church, 
whereas her restraining influence on just such evils has 
been entirely overlooked, as well as all that she has done 
for the advancement of civilization and morality.””? Her 





* Professor Mittelmaier—Italienische Zustinde. 
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restraining power however is well known to the revolu- 
tionists of Italy, and just for that very reason is all their 
force now concentrated to overthrow in one supreme effort 
their greatest enemy. But Rome has also recognized the 
Revolution, and just because of her knowledge Of its 
essentially irreligious and destructive character does the 
question of the ‘emporal Power of the Pope admit of no 
middle term. 

To have met from a Power so large-minded in its views, 
and so conciliating in its policy as the Papacy with a con- 
demnation so unhesitating, argues that the difficulties 
which the Revolution presents are of such a character as 
to be absolutely incapable of a compromise. Were it a 
mere political movement, local in its character, and resting 
merely on the surface of things, however unwise in itself, 
the traditional policy of the Papacy would have been to 
yield for a time for the sake of peace and to avoid graver 
dangers. But the danger and the power of this Revolution 
lie just in the fact that it is not local, or temporary, or 
superficial. On the contrary it appeals to passions that 
are universal and lie deepest in the human heart, it appeals 
to the pride and self-assertion of man against the duty of 
obedience and subjection. The object of the Revolution 
is not to be reconciled to the Papacy but to destroy it. It 
sets up principles of its own “‘ utterly repugnant,’”’ to quote 
the words of the Papal Allocution just delivered to the 
Bishops assembled at Rome, “not only to Catholic faith 
and doctrine and to the laws of God and the Church, but 
also to natural law and justice and to right reason.’’ 
Again let us hear how the Papal Allocution describes the 
creators of this Revolution, which only by ignorance or 
malice can be called political or popular. ‘ To so unscru- 

ulous an extreme of rashness have these men gone,’’ says 
‘ope Pius IX., ‘‘that they venture boldly to deny every 
truth, every law, every power, every right which comes 
from God. They do not hesitate to declare that philo- 
sophy, morals, science may and ought to take a line of 
their own diverging from revelation and the authority of 
the church.’”’ For confirmation of these views the Italian 
Revolution appeals to the Liberalism and to the Rational- 
istic Philosophy of Europe. With what favour has not the 
Europe which speaks, and governs, and acts received this 
appeal! It has formally endorsed these vicious principles. 
ow can men then argue as if the Roman question were 
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merely a local one as to the form or method of a particular 
government? The difference is one of first principles. It 
seems as if it were in the spirit of the 19th century to 
remodel Europe not so much in its external form, as in its 
essential character. Society is still governed by certain 
recognized principles which Christianity introduced into the 
civilization of Murope; but now it appears that in the 
presence of the new enlightenment these ancient principles 
must pass away. Society must start afresh on a new bottom. 
Old things and new are not in harmony. In the interests 
of humanity material rights may indeed sometimes be 
surrendered, but for the sake of God principles can never 
be sacrificed. The Italian Revolution is not so mucha 
war of material interests as a conflict of principles; there- 
fore no compromise is lawful. We cannot indeed conceive 
it possible for such antagonistic principles to co-exist as 
those on which the Papacy rests, and those advanced by 
the Rationalistie philosophy of the Revolution. The war 
between them must be eternal. The subjection of man in 
thought and action to an external authority is on the 
Rationalistic theory, an unendurable and undiguified 
enslavement, but according to Catholic teaching utter and 
unlimited freedom isa practical denial of God. ‘To be free 
with the freedom of a Rationalist every man must be his 
own little god. Lest it should be urged that in the course 
of this argument we confound the Temporal Power of the 
Pope with the Papacy, or the Church, and the Revolution 
with Rationalism or irreligion, we answer thus: first as 
regards the Revolution—that it is a system based on 
principles which are incompatible with Christianity inas- 
much as they are drawn from the unaided conclusions of 
human reason in flat contradiction to the dogmas of faith. 
The Revolution has changed the source of authority as 
well as of knowledge. It makes the State supreme over 
all things, human or divine ;—the ultimate judge from 
which there is no appeal. The Revolution is not content 
with simple negation, it is an active propagandist, it sets 
up everywhere schools of thought of its own devising and 
under the ignominious appellation of Priestcraft, it banishes 
religion from the education of the people.* It shifts the 





* In Sicily and Naples Garibaldi during his dictatorship set up 
schools for the young in which sound and wholesome knowledge 
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boundaries of right and wrong and introduces new maxims 
of its own coining into morals, political, social and religious. 
The Revolution furthermore attacks the material interests 
of religion and the corporate liberty of the church. In 
violation of its fundamental statutes the Revolutionary 
State, which calls itself the kingdom of Italy, confiscates 
church- property to a very large amount; it enters by force 
into possession of monasteries and convents, thus in very 
many instances usurping the patrimony of the poor. ‘The 
church is denied liberty to manage its own affairs; the 
liberty of the individual is violated; bishops are deprived 
of the right of visiting the Holy See, and priests are prose- 
cuted if they venture to remonstrate against the tyranny 
under which they suffer. The Revolution must be judged 
not by what it says of itself, but by what it is and by what 
it does; thus judged it cannot but appear that it is ration- 
alistic in its philosophy and openly irreligious in its action. 

Secondly, in answer to the possible objection that the 
temporal power of the Pope is too often confounded with 
the divine interests of the Church, we not only show that 
the temporal power is inseparable from the interests of the 
Church, but that in attacking the temporal power, the 
"es is to wound the divine heart of the Church her- 
self. 

Whether they profess to do so or no, the leaders of the 
revolutionary movement and their supporters in Europe, 
under cover of an attack on the temporal power of the 
Pope, seek to destroy the influence of religion. It is quite 
natural that they should make the attempt, for none know 
better than they, that the Church, by its organization, by 
its power over the minds of men, by its traditions deep in 
the hearts of the people, is alone capable of resisting the 
onsweep of the revolution. To overthrow the temporal 
power of the Pope is to lessen the organization of the 
Church and to cripple its power of resistance, therefore, in 
defending the temporal power, we are defending the divine 
interests of religion itself. 

Whatever may be the ultimate issue of the revolutionary 
movement in Kurope, of this we may be sure, that its 
causes are too deeply rooted in the intellectual character of 
the age to admit of the hope of a speedy reaction. Reac- 





should be imparted, purified from the superstitions of religion.— 
Abbé Bottalla. 
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tion follows fast on passionate popular impulses, but slow 
is the conversion of the rebellious intellect. Again, we 
may be sure, that material success in a nation, even 
though in its onward progress it has had to trample under- 
foot public right, natural justice and faith, will to-day 
attract general admiration and applause. Outraged jus- 
tice and insulted religion may protest in vain against the 
public recognition of the wrong-doer ; the crimes of suc- 
cessful ambition are overlooked in its triumphs. Italy may 
become great after such a fashion without religion, for 
national greatness does not depend upon the Christian 
faith. Nations have been great before now, Pagan or 
Protestant, and what did their greatness owe to the divine 
dogmas of religion? The Christian faith is necessary, 
indeed, for the highest intellectual life of a nation, for 
it holds in its hands the key to the mysteries of know- 
ledge. Christian charity is necessary to solve the social 
problems, to appease by its precepts and divine example 
the war of classes, and to restrain social want in its 
hour of rage and despair, from tearing out the bowels 
of the body politic. And the hope of the Christian is 
necessary for the individual man, when in the tempta- 
tions or disasters of life, with broken heart or doubting 
brain, he is wrestling in the slough of despair. But since 
these social needs and dangers come often only late in the 
life of a nation, the Christian religion, though necessary 
for individual happiness and public virtue, is not necessary 
for material progress and prosperity, nor for military 
prowess, nor for intellectual activity in a nation. 

Italy, therefore, if she choose to throw off religion, may 
have a grand career before her; proud in the triumphs 
which she has achieved, proud in the public recognition of 
her status by the great powers of Europe, proud of her 
royal alliances, she may trample the Papacy under foot, 
and add another example to the many of the triumphs 
a godless nation may attain to. The applause of the world 
will then shout welcome in her ear. She will be for a 
time the darling of the nations—the spoilt child among the 
peoples. Her cup of intoxicating joy will then be filled to 
its brim. Yet were the hearts of the Italians so dead to the 
influences of reJigion and the dictates of justice, as to yield 
to the seductive temptation, were it possible for the various 
Italian States really to unite, were Italy as one nation to 
pursue such a career, were prosperity, greatness, renown, 
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to attend its progress, all these things together would add 
not one iota to the hope that the Papacy would ever be 
reconciled to the principles of the revolution. Italy one, 
united, and uncatholic, the rival of France in arms, of 
England in wealth, of Germany in intellect, Italy greater 
than her poets in their wildest dreams have pictured, would 
yet be unable to reverse the sentence which the Pope and 
the bishops assembled in solemn conclave at Rome, have 
but now pronounced upon her. Not all the greatness we 
have imagined for her, is able to equal the moral power and 
grandeur which the Papacy, surrounded by the represen- 
tatives of Christendom exhibits without an effort. Italy, 
were she to triumph over the outraged Pontiff of the 
Christian world, would still be only the condemned, but 
escaped convict of nations. But whether the revolution 
prosper or no, our duty is clear and simple. Let us throw 
in our lot with the grand moral demonstration of the 
meeting at Rome, let us subscribe to the declaration of 
the bishops of the Universal Church as to the rights of the 
Papacy and as to the necessity of the temporal power of 
the Pope, and let us join with heart and soul in the accla- 
mation which burst from the lips of the vastest assemblage 
that has ever filled St. Peter’s—in that acclamation which, 
throughout the Christian world, has since been repeated in 
— hearts by countless millions of men.—Evviva il Papa- 
e. . % 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I—The Crown of Jesus: a Complete Catholic Manual of Prayers, 
Devotions, Hymns, Instructions for the Public, Private, or 
Domestic Use of all the Faithful, with Sacred Scripture, Epistles 
aud Gospels, by the Rev, Fatner Surrietp. With Imprimatur 
and Recommendation of His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, also 
Recommendations of the Most Rev. the Archbishops of Ireland. 
_— pp. 880. London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and 

on. 


As a collection, this is, in truth, a beautiful work of 
devotions. The only exception that could in any way be 
taken to it, is one, however, that if the cause for it were re- 
moved, would thereby deprive it necessarily also of one of its 
most obvious excellences—meaning its cheapness. Could 
only that cheapness be rendered compatible with better 
paper and handsomer typography—the volume would, as a 
Manual of Devotion, Doctrine, and Instruction, be just as 
nearly as possible perfect. Better paper, however, and 
handsomer typography would remove the work at once out 
of the reach of the very classes for which it has clearly 
enough been designed, both by compiler and publisher, 
For, inasmuch as it fulfils in its present shape its manifest 
intention in these respects, therefore, the work is really 
already as near perfection as could be! And earnestly 
can we recommend it to the Faithful accordingly. 


II.—School Days of Eminent Men. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 312 pp. Second Edition. 


The indefatigable industry with which Mr. John Timbs 
during many years past wielded the snb-editorial scissors 
in connection with the Jilustrated London News, and 
the unflagging assiduity with which he plied his pencil 
continually as the ever-watchful compiler of the Year- 
Book of Facts, have latterly been winning their reward. 
They have enabled him to pour forth from the abundant 
stock of memoranda heaped together in his portfolio, 
volume after volume of amusing Ana, chiefly literary and 
scientific, anecdotal and biographical—‘‘ Popular Errors,” 
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** Curiosities of History,’”’ “ Stories of Inventors and Dis- 
coverers,”’ and. best of all, series after series of “ Things 
Not Generally Known Familiarly Eexplained.’’ Never has 
there appeared, we believe, any man-of-letters who has 
more perseveringly and systematically, throughout his life, 
endeavoured to act upon the advice of the immortal Captain 
Cuttle ‘‘ When found, make note of!’ Mr. Timbs’s com- 
mon-place book, we take it, must be ever ready to his hand, 
his pencil must be always trembling eagerly to jot down 
some newly-discovered data, or to scrawl upon the margin 
some hint for afresh quotation. Here, in this volume, 
entitled “‘ School-days of Eminent Men,”’ is a revised and 
* partly re-written’’ edition of one of the last of our com- 
piler’s books of memorabilia. The eminent men it refers 
to, being for the most part celebrated British Authors 
both in prose and poetry, divines and philosophers, inven- 
tors and discoverers, heroes, statesmen, and legislators, 
Incidentally, moreover, the book presents us, though in 
a very loose way, with sketches of the progress of educa- 
tion in England, and with records, (in every instance that 
has fallen under our notice, very unsatisfactory and super- 
ficial), of the foundation of the public schools, colleges, 
and universities of the United Kingdom. 

It will be remarked from the very title of the compila- 
tion before us, that it is merely the bare beginning of the 
lives of these eminent men that Mr. Timbs has under- 
taken here to annotate. Just as a few years back the 
Rev. Erskine Neale undertook to afford us glimpses of 
the fag end of them. Indeed the discursive little work 
now under consideration is much more of a companion 
volume to Mr. Neale’s “‘ Closing Scenes,’’ than—as the 
publisher’s advertisement, we observe, rather rashly and 
certainly very pretentiously intimates it to be—to Mr. 
Hughes’s hearty, blithesome book of ‘‘'ITom Brown’s 
School Days;’’—an ebullition, that last, of brave light- 
heartedness, breathed forth in a narrative redolent at 
every page rather of the freshly dinted turf of the play- 
ground than, as in the desultory work before us, nay as 
in every instance we have yet seen of Mr. Timbs’s labours 
as a collector of information—smelling of stale paste and 
mouldy paper- cuttings. 

In selecting as his theme the earliest recollections of 
great men, Mr. Timbs has shewn, we cannot but think, 
comewhat of an error of judgment. Mr. Neale chose, in 
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every respect, the better part, when he turned by prefer- 
ence to the contemplation of their death-beds. Greatness 
and genius are almost always of so slow a growth, that the 
childhood of eminent men is perhaps of all epochs of life 
in their instance the least distinctively characteristic. 
Even with the most precocious intellects, the dawn of 
intelligence often appears to come the most tardily. 
Chatterton, about whom, by the way, Mr. Timbs says 
absolutely nothing, perhaps upon the score that even when 
he died he was nothing more than a marvellous stripling, 
Chatterton, “‘the wondrous boy that perished in his 
pride,’” was returned home by his first schoolmaster as 
‘‘ incorrigibly dull ;’’—an incident, in fact, recorded, with 
a sameness of phrase very remarkable, in the biographies 
of others who have eventually rendered themselves intel- 
lectually illustrious. Instance Moore’s mention in his 
Life of Sheridan of the future dramatist and orator at 
eight years of age being returned from the seminary in 
Grafton Street, Dublin, with the pedagogue’s intimation 
about poor Richard Brinsley that he was ‘‘a most impene- 
trable dunce.’’ Or, turning to Mr. Timbs’s own volume 
do we not find him at p. 108, making mention of Waller 
the poet as “‘ dull and slow in his task,”’ when first entered 
at the grammar school of Market Wickham? It is indi- 
cative of the lack of precision with which Mr. Timbs hur- 
ries even these revised compilations of his through the 
press, that he here immediately afterwards, when quoting 
Aubrey’s description of Waller’s handwriting ‘‘as a 
lamentable hand, as bad as the scratching of a hen,” 
contents himself with adding merely ‘‘ this is an exaggera- 
tion and disproved by his autograph, which is, however, 
very rare.”” Now in point of fact, the handwriting of 
Edmund Waller—iu general character not unlike the hand- 
writing of the late Leigh Hunt—was an elegant Italian 
hand: as any one may see any day by looking at several pages 
of Waller’s verse exquisitely written upon the fly leaves of 
a volume carefully treasured up in the King’s Library at 
the British Museum.* ‘There is something fantastically 





* Since the above words were written a selection of the more 
curious and interesting among the treasures of literature stored up 
in the great Nationa] Library at Bloomsbury, has been opened to 
public view by order of the Trustees of the British Museum, and 
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kindred, we would observe in conclusion, between the 
careless extravagance of the illustrations scattered through 
this volume of Mr. Timbs’s, and the careless extravagance 
here and there noticeable in the letterpress itself. 
As where at p. 52 Edward VI. is coolly spoken of by the 
orthodox compiler of this work, as ‘‘ the most munificent 
patron of education who ever sat upon the British throne :”’ 
while with no less amusing exaggeration the artist who 
has pencilled the interior of Harrow school-room at p. 92 
has given one the notion of an apartment about three 
quarters of a mile long. In each instance there is some- 
thing decidedly faulty—every one can see it at a glance— 
in the perspective. You turn over the pages amused, but 
by no means confiding. You feel that your cicerone is 
pleasantly gossipping and anecdotal, but that his informa- 
tion is not always to be implicitly relied upon for its 
accuracy. 


IlIl.—ZLove for Holy Church.—From the French of M. l’Abbé Petit, 
by Edward Caswall, Priest of the Birmingham Oratory. Lon- 
don, Dublin, and Derby : Richardson and Son. 1862. 


* For this eloquent and accurate version of the tender 
** Amour & la Sainte Eglise’’ penned by the Curéa la 
Rochelle, we are grateful to Father Caswall. And many 
others, we doubt not, will share our gratitude. To this 
end indeed we would fervently commend the little volume 
before us to the attention of our fellow-catholics through- 
out the United Kingdom. It is one of a series of three— 
the two remaining volumes of which we would gladly see 
translated in like manner, the ‘Amour a la Sainte Vierge’’ 
and the ‘Amour a la Sainte Eucharistie.”” The Reverend 





will remain thus accessible to all visitors, both natives and foreign- 
ers, during the period of the Great International Exhibition at 
South Kensington. As not the least attractive item of this tem- 
porary collection, at any rate to the students of English Literature, 
we observe in the printed catalogue (p. 25) a catalogue raisonné, 
compiled by Mr. Winter Jones, mention made of the very volume 
we have here particularised. It is numbered 20 in Case xii. among 
“the books with autographs and broadsides,” and is thus described 
by the assistant librarian: ‘‘ Waller’s Poems, 1668, with his auto- 
graph dedication in verse, to ‘ Hir Royal Highness,’ the Duchess 
of York. Purchased in 1848.” 
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father who has introduced the Abbé Petit to an English 
audience by means of this excellent version of ‘‘ Love for 
Holy Church,”’ or as it is called in the original by a second 
title, ‘* Hlévations sur 1’ Eglise Catholique,”’ is unhappily 
for his readers, though far from unhappily for his congre- 
gation, precluded from carrying out the design further, 
by reason of his own sacred preoccupations in connexion 
with the Birmingham Oratory. Exquisitely significant 
at the present juncture in the history of Holy Church, is 
the motto chosen for the title-page of the little volume 
_under notice: 


“ Molto odiata, molto piu amata.”? 


Exquisitely significant, we say, are these words at this 
moment—with the enemies of the Church raging around 
her, at the very time when five hundred bishops from the 
ends of the earth, of all tongues and of all countries have 
so very recently gathered together about the Sovereign 
Pontiff, in evidence of the deathless love and loyalty of the 
— for the Holy Church founded upon the rock 
eternal, 


IV.—The Lessons of my Farm. By Robert Scott Burn. Feap. 
8yvo. pp. 330. 


A capital introduction to Amateur Farming, evidently 
designed by the author as a companion volume to that 
charming little treatise upon husbandry entitled, ‘‘ My 
Farm of Four Acres,”’ which a few seasons back won for 
itself so rapid and deserved a popularity. Mr. Scott 
Burn, of Castle Farm, already favourably known to a 
large section of the more literary among the small farmers 
and country gentlemen of the United Kingdom, as the 
editor of the ‘* Year Book of Agricultural Facts,”’ and as 
one of the authors of the ‘‘ Book of Farm Buildings’ and 
that kindred compilation the ‘‘ Book of Farm Machines 
and Implements,” aspires in his present volume to do no 
more than act asa sort of a gentleman usher to writers 
of works in every respect more compendious and authori- 
tative. These ‘‘ Lessons” in effect are purely rudimen- 
tary. They prepare the reader, however, very delight- 
fully, for the more ready and accurate comprehension of 
such supreme authorities upon the science of agriculture 
as may be found in Stephen’s magnum opus “ The 
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Book of the farm,’ > or as Warton’s “‘ Cyclopedia of 
Agriculture,”’ or again as Wilson’s “ Rural Cyclopeedia.”’ 
As pleasant and as safe an instructor as the tyro in farm- 
ing could possibly find anywhere, he may certainly find in 
the author of these very entertaining Lessons. Mr. Burn 
puts no gloss whatever upon the hobby of the amateur 
farmer. And yet he sleeks down the rough coat of the 
little nag with a loving hand too, while trotting him out 
and shewing his paces ! 1 War ning those who have a mind 
to mount it, that it has an appetite somehow in its way 
insatiable, and that it is upon the whole rather expensive 
to keep—he exclaims however, with a relish, ‘‘ There is a 
positive pleasure, worth paying even somewhat dearly for, 
In raising one’s.own produce.”’ Nay, taking the would be 
farmer cheerily by the button-hole, he heartens him on 
thus agreeably with a little familiar gossip upon the 
threshold of the far mhouse : ** As one cracks at the break- 
fast table,’’ he says, ‘‘the eggs laid by the hens of the 
farm, spreads the bread with the butter or enriches the 
coffee with the cream obtained from the milk of the cow 
—one is very apt to think that it is somewhat better than 
eating stale eggs at high prices, or using butter or milk 
not always good, but always dear.” It isa small argu- 
ment in itself, of course, but it is still one of that very 
I comes kind known as the argumentum ad hominem. 
t comes home, according to that familiar phrase of Lord 
Bacon’s (for the which, by the way, see his dedication of 
the ninth edition of his “‘ Essays’’ to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham) ‘‘ to men’s businesse and bosomes.” Yet is our 
author plain-spoken in his ‘‘ Lessons’ no less than persua- 
sive. He warns his reader in his very preface (p. xi.) 
that.‘‘the fields of our amateur’s farm are somehow or 
other more remarkable for their absorptive than their pro- 
ductive qualities.” He declares however, afterwards, that 
‘putting all things together, amateur farming does pay, 
though not always in the pecuniary sense:’’ meaning that 
it affords the amateur farmer ample compensation in the 
long run in the way of improved bodily health and gene- 
ral exhilaration. So warned and so encouraged in the 
same breath by his pleasant instr uctor, the amateur far- 
mer may take these “ Lessons’ of Mr. Burn’s not ouly 
in hand, but to heart also, quite confidently. They can 
hardly lead him astray—with his eyes thus opened before- 


hand —through all the anxieties and responsibilities of 
VOL. LI.—No. CIL. 
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ploughing in January, sowing in February, cabbage plant- 
ing in March, weeding in April, hoeing in May, hay-mak- 
ing in June, bean-reaping in July, harvesting the grain in 
August, manuring in September, potato-pitting In Octo - 
ber, stubble digging in November, and wheat-sowing (if 
the season be only propitious) in December. 


V.—AHistoire de VEglise Catholique en France d'apres les Documents 
les plus Authentiques depuis son origine jusqu’au Concordat de Pie 
Vil. Par M.\’Abbé Jager Ancien professeur d’histoire Ecclesi- 
astique a la Sorbonne, Chanoine honoraire de Paris, de Nancy et 
de Rodez. Paris, 1862. 


We make no apology for bringing prominently under 
the notice of our readers, Abbé Jager’s History of the 
Catholic Church in France; both on account of the 
importance of such a work at the present moment, and the 
claims which so eminent a writer has upon our attention. 

The history of the Church of France from its origin 
down to the Concordat of Pius VII., is indeed a work of 
such vast importance, and one requiring such delicacy. of 
treatment, that we cannot be too thankful that it has been 
undertaken and accomplished by so able and accurate a 
writer as Abbé Jager. His learning, his spirit of investiga- 
tion, his painstaking fidelity, entitle him to confidence. He 
takes nothing for granted, he is never satisfied until he has 
thoroughly sifted evidence and tested its accuracy from 
independent sources. When original documents are to be 
found, he never contents himself with secondary evidence ; 
and he has the habit, so becoming an historian, of verify- 
ing every quotation he makes by personal inspection. 
But still more even than his impartial and patient mind, 
his devotion to the Holy See befits him to be the historian 
of the Church of France. A Church, which has under- 
gone so many trials, and which, at one period of its exis- 
tence, in the loosening of its intimate union with Rome, 
ran so great a risk of lapsing into schism, and which is 
now again threatened with persecution for its fidelity to 
the Holy See, is well worthy of a special history. To 
trace the causes of its decline in the last century in faith 
and zeal, to show its heroic conduct under suffering, and 
its noble revival will be- at the present moment an encou- 
ragement and a lesson toall. In its early glories too, after 
that of Rome, the Church of France is second to none. 
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What virtues has it not shown, what self-sacrifice, how 
many noble institutions of charity has it not produced? It 
has given to the Church great saints as well as learned 
theologians and men of genius. The Popes themselves 
have recognized its pre-eminence among the Christian 
Churches. ‘‘ We acknowledge and avow,’’ said Pope 
Gregory I1X., “ that after the Holy See, the Church of 
France is the firmest pillar of faith and a model for the whole 
of Christendom. Without wishing to slight other Churches, 
we say that the Church of France advances, not in the 
rear, but in the van of all in the fervour of its faith and in 
devotion to the Holy See, a devotion which it is needless to 
mention in words, since it is manifested in brilliant works.’’ 
As the basis of his work, Abbé Jager has taken the History 
of the French Church by Father Longueval, a work of 
authority in the last century, and one which was well sup- 
ported and encouraged by the bishops of the time. In 
addition to the fact that this history was never finished, 
Abbé Jager has had still greater inducements to write a 
complete history of the French Church in the more abun- 
dant materials which modern criticism and the researches 
of to-day have brought to light. Many curious and impor- 
tant documents, unknown or inaccessible to his predeces- 
sors, are’ carefully collated in this work, especially such 
as bear on the great questions of the origin of the French 
Church, the right of the Popes, the claims of the metro- 
politans, the temporal effects of excommunication, and the 
authority of Pontifical decisions. ‘The history of the Jan- 
senistic heresy, the obstinate illusions and errors of Port 
Royal, the rise and fall of Gallicanism, are recorded in 
these brilliant pages of a faithful and truly Catholic histo- 
rian. Errors of a later date are combatted, the great con- 
flict of religion with the revolution, is set forth in its true 
light; the persecutions, the martyrdoins, the exile in 
masses of the French clergy, and the consequent effects of 
such ontrages on justice and humanity, are traced in a 
calm and discriminating spirit. But not for an instant in 
Abbé Jager’s History of the Church is the fervour of the 
Catholic lost in a cold and carping criticism, which is 
sometimes supposed to be the duty of a historian. Can- 
dour and impartiality do not in him exclude sympathy ina 
suffering, or enthusiasm in a noble cause. So much false 
colouring has to be removed, so many errors and inteu- 
tional perversions on the part of modern writers as to the 
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position of the French Church in relation to Rome, have 
to be corrected and refuted, that Abbé Jager’s His- 
tory deserves to be described as the best defence of 
Catholicism itself, that has appeared in recent times. Of 
the urgent necessity, and more especially in the actual state 
of affairs in France, of such a history there can be no 
question. Religion now, more than ever, requires all 
the aid that learning can bring to the rescue. Episcopal 
constancy threatened with persecution needs all the sup- 
port of great examples which the Church of France is 
so well able to show. “ The manner,’ says a recent 
French writer, ‘‘in which the history of the Chureh 
has in our own days been disfigured, demands a new 
history of this Church. ‘The honour of the clergy and 
of the Holy See, and the interests of religion, imperi- 
ously exact it; because they, whose single aim seems 
to have been, to lower the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, to weaken the decisions of the Church, to rein- 
state the memory of heretics, and to sully that of the 
bishops, or the theologians who have combatted them, 
ought not to have the last word on the history of our 
Chureh.”’ 

Not the least of the merits of Abbé Jager is that before 
he published a single chapter of his work he submitted the 
whole to the examination of the Holy See. A commission, 
especially named by the Holy Father, has revised the 
entire work, and already a considerable portion, containing 
the history of the twelve first centuries, has returned from 
Rome. Attached to the history is the emphatic approval 
of the Holy See, in which the author is congratulated “ on 
having completed an undertaking as highly beneficial to 
the State as to religion, and on having rendered also an 
eminent service, net only to the Church of France, but to 
the universal Church.’’ He is begged at the same time 
to send the work at once to the press. “In order that 
all,” says the commission which examined it, “‘ may reap 
the abundant fruit of such important labours.” Such an 
approval is alone a sufficient recommendation of this work 
to the attention of our readers; but it may perhaps interest 
them to know, that this scholar, as modest as he is. pro- 
found, relinquished this great undertaking on learning 
that a contemporary writer was engaged on the same task, 
But on the appearance of Abbé Gettin’s History of the 
Gallican Church it was found to be composed in so bad a 
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spirit, and to contain so many false views and _interpreta- 
tions, that the work and the writer were condemned by 
Rome. On this formal disapproval of his unworthy con- 
temporary by the Holy See Abbé Jager resumed the work 
which he has just brought to so happy a conclusion, 

The interest which “Abbé Jager took in the Oxford 
movement is known to many; during its progress he 

was in intimate correspondence with the Tractarian 
leaders, and was appealed to and consulted frequently. 
None watched with greater interest the growth of Catho- 
lic opinion in England, or were more rejoiced than the 
unobtrusive and humble-minded Abbé, at the final conver- 
sion of so may earnest men to the Church. Abbé Jager, 
moreover, is favourably known both here and in Germany, 
by his public writings in defence of the Church; his history 
of the Church of France during the revolution is one of the 
most profound of his works; but his name is perhaps more 
familiar to English Catholics as the translator of ~— 
German historian Voigt’s Life of Pope Hildebrand, 
most interesting work in itself, and written with the fiir 
ness and impartiality for which German Protestant writers 
are so honourably distinguished ; we hope shortly to draw 
the attention of our readers to this Life of Pope Hilde- 
brand, which they will find especially interesting at this 
juncture, when the temporal power of the Papacy is 
so much under discussion. To his translation of this 
work, Abbé Jager attached copious and interesting notes, 
and enriched it with a preface, giving a warmer Catho- 
lic complexion to the life of Gregory VII., and filling 
up its deficiencies in that respect, from independent 
sources, His keen logical deductions from the admitted 
premisses of the German historian provoked a controversy 
in which the German writer denied that he was under 
an intellectual necessity from his own admissions of sub- 
mitting, as Abbé Jager contended, to the See of Rome ; 
and in the second edition of his ‘* Hildebrand,” instead 
of recognizing more fully, as proper to the principles he 
had advanced, the supreme claims of Rome, Voigt re- 
tracted many of his former opinions, and fell back under 
the shelter of a growing Protestant influence. Not only 
is Abbé Jager emirent as an historian, he is a profound 
Biblical scholar, his version of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, for which he_ consulted the Syriac MSS., is the 
most ‘perfect i in the French language. It is refr eshing to 
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see after the lapse of so many years this veteran defender 
of the Church produce a work so voluminous, so complete, 
and so Catholic, as the “‘ History of the Church in 
France.”? One volume of the eighteen, of which it consists, 
will be published every two months. We hope, as each 
volume appears, to be able to give our readers a critical 
analysis of its contents; for the study of the Church of 
France cannot fail to be interesting and instructive. 
From what we know of Abbé Jager and of the character of 
his work, we cannot be wrong in predicting that it will 
be one of the most important contributions to ecclesiastical 
history and to the literature of France, which has 
appeared in the present century. 


VI.—The Massingers: or the Evils of Mixed: Marriages. By 
M. A.D. 8vo. pp. 232. London, Dublin, aud Derby: Richard- 
son and Son. 


That dark and luminous Shield about which the two 
Knights are described by the Fabulist as contending so 
fiercely in the wilderness—one maintaining it, at the point 
of his lance, to be a dise of blackness, and the other a 
mirror of shining gold—that old symbolical Shield of the 
Apologue has been here again examined only upon its 
gloomier surface. Mixed Marriages are, of course, not by 
any means to be encouraged. In their consequences they 
are frequently deplorable ; evidence of which we can all 
of us, alas! number up without much difficulty, upon 
appealing to our own social experiences, , Yet has the 
targe or escutcheon, about which we ourselves are now 
disputing, its golden and glittering side as well! Con- 
versions we could number up, if possible, still more rapidly 
than fallings off—conversions now of the wife, now of the 
husband, to say nothing in either instance of the loyal 
dedication of the offspring to Catholicism; the results 
again and yet again of those still, no doubt, ever perilous 
and ever anxious lotteries—Mixed Marriages. The 
accomplished author of ‘f The Massingers’”’ has an eye 
only, however, for the evil: though the writer might have 
remembered, there even, the awful and reverent cry at 
close of that mystical verse in the lovely Catholic 

ymn :— 
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“ All things, dread Spirit! to Thy praise 
Thy presence doth transmute, — 

Evil itself Thy glory bears, 
Its one abiding fruit !”’ 


Andit is with that full Catholic significance in the words, that 
we may all recognize the absolute truth of the Shaksperian 
asseveration that there is ‘‘ good im every thing;’’ even—to 
this graceful writer, with the unfortunate initials, we 
would whisper—in Mixed Marriages. Still—accepting the 
story from its anthor’s own inflexibly maintained point of 
view—this religious novelette of ‘ ‘The Massingers”’ has not 
only its charm as a narrative, but its estimable moral as a 
Social Warning addressed with affectionate earnestness 
to all Catholics. By those who care not to go with the 
writer to the same inexorable conclusions, it may be taken 
judiciously cum grano salis: though that, by the way, is 
nearly always good, “‘ at a pinch,’’ with every fiction delib- 
erately prepared fora set purpose. 


VIL—American School Books.—Published by Sadlier and Co, New 
York. London, Dublin, and Derby: Richardson and Son. 


A comprehensive series of School Books, we have re- 
ceived from the opposite shores of the Atlantic—a series 
admirably graduated. Beginning with the very beginning, 
there is “‘ The Golden Primer,’ a mere pamphlet (pp. 34) 
—rendered alluring to the prattling student at its mother’s 
knees, by a multitude of choice little woodcut illustrations, 
There is, next to this, “ The Spelling Book’’ (pp, 180) also 
profusely illustrated: as is the case even in a more lavish 
manner with regard to the volume that comes immediately 
alterwards—a volume embellished with a thousand cuts 
(pp. 284) and entitled “The Speller and Pictorial Defi- 
ner.’ ‘To complete the educational set published in this 
alluring guise by the Messrs. Sadlier of New York, there 
are four other books, each in turn ampler in its dimen- 
sions than its predecessors—“ large by degrees and beau- 
tifully thicker !’’"—called respectively the First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Reader. The last and crowning col- 
lection of all, is, as a matter of course, incomparably the 
best. It isa charming volume to turn the pages of—it 
lias proved so at least to ourselves. For it possesses for us 
the novel charm of being in some respects a kind of Catholic 
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Enfield’s Speaker—a book of Klegant Extracts very admir- 
ably chosen, extracts both in prose and verse, enabling the 
student of our national literature to loiter at pleasure 
among choice passages taken by an appreciative compiler 
from writers as various as Fenelon and Shakespeare, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Faber and Alfred Tennyson, 
Chateaubriand and Longfellow, Lingard, and Coleridge. 
In the various elementary explanations scattered here and 
there through the pages of this American Series of School 
Books, there are noticeable, however, it should be said, cer- 
tain wonderful little flaws or minor blemishes, quite ludi- 
crous in their way to an English observer. Imagine 
anyone, for example, requiring to be told (3rd Reader p. 
58) “do not say putchus for purchase, or Messiar for 
Messiah!’ Or again, (do. p. 35) conceive the utility of 
mis-accentuating slov’enliness as sloven’liness! Or, in the 
** Pictorial Definer,” (p. 170), deluding the “young idea” 
into the notion that skull is spelt scull—the only skull of 
the kind being, we might suggest, the one handled by the 
old Pagan ferryman Charon. Occasionally, as in the 
“Spelling Book,’ (p. 147), a wholly unlooked for defini- 
tion rewards our researches—a definition that ought 
certainly to be appended to Mr. Timbs’s next edition 
of “ Things Not Generally Known’’—a whimsical defini- 
tion, let us say, like the one on the page referred ‘to, 
viz., “ Porter, strong beer—the favourite drink of 
porters.” Funniest of all these whims and oddities of the 
American annotators, however are the specimens, given 
towards the close of that same volume, of phonetic pro- 
nunciations of various French words and phrases. Phonetic 
pronunciations they certainly are that would carry anguish 
to the ears of any very sensitive Parisian. A few casual 
examples will suffice:—Eclaircissement we are scriously 
informed should be pronounced “‘a klair siss.mang:” 
ennut “ ang wee :”’ entire nous “ angtr noo:’’ féte champétre 
“fat shang patr:’’ penchant “‘ pang shang:”’ and so forth 
—excruciatingly! Yet, oddly enough, this is but the very 
counterpart to what has been done very recently, for 
the benefit of Foreigners travelling in England. The 
Methode Glashin, this introduction of French students to 
the English language, is called. The work is actually 
said to be “ approved by the University.’ It undertakes 
with admirable gravity to teach from its printed pagés 
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alone, pure “ English as it is spoken.” Instance the fol- 
lowing extraordinary hieroglyphics :— 


**Goudd morninne, Seur—Ai amm verré ouel, zhannke godhc— 
. Ainnd you, Seur, aou ar you?—(note, familiar)—Aiammverréhappé 
te si you ouel.” 


And the annotator observes immediately thereupon, with 
a sublime self complacency, which seems to us however to 
have an arriére pensée of irony, “Jf you read the above 
ronunciation to an Englishman and he understands you, 
the italics are, of course, our own], you may rest assured 
that you possess the veritable English accent, so difficult 
to acquire.’ Reversing the cases we might say precisely 
the very same, now to our friend the American, But— 
Oh, that Z/! The verb, here, alas! though full apparently 
of Sapenengernent, tn only to be used in the conditional 
mood. 


VIIT.—Red, White, and Blue ; Sketches of Military Life, by the author 
of “ Flemish Interiors.” In three Volumes. London: Hurst and 
Blackett, Publishers, 1862. 


These interesting Volumes stand in no need of our 
recommendation, for all readers who are familiar with 
‘Flemish Interiors’ would welcome at once a new work 
from the same author. ‘ Flemish Interiors’ has long been a 
favourite with the public, and Red, White, and Blue written 
with spirit and liveliness and treating an interesting sub- 
ject in a popular manner cannot fail to earn a large share 
of attention and favour. At the present moment when 
war with all its passions and interests is in the ascendant, 
when the science of arms and of fortifications occupy so 
much publicattention, and the popular mind is filled with 
accounts of rife-matches and of Volunteer reviews, any 
addition to our knowledge of military life and of the 
character of the soldier is a seasonable contribution. \ This 
work treats of the soldier more as a man than asa military 
machine. It enters into an examination of his social 
character, and as this character is nowhere so marked and 
conspicuous as in camp-life, we have detailed accounts both 
of the camp of Chalons in France and of Aldershott. A 
contrast is set between the way in which the monotony of 
such a life is treated in the French and English camps. 
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The author is very familiar with the state of camps in 
France, and we have nowhere seen a better account of the 
French soldier, his habits and peculiarities, his personal 
independence, and his amenability to military authority, 
The bearing and character of the Zouave, who seems 
a great favourite with the author, is hit off to a nicety, 
and with a spirit and liveliness quite unrivalled. Innu- 
merable anecdotes are told which have all the marks of 
reality about his love of fun, his ingenuity,-his devoted- 
ness to his commander in battle, that with all his faults 
we catch some of the author’s enthusiasm for this brave 
and daring soldier, But it is not only the lighter 
and more amusing portions of this work that deserve 
attention, the writer can be grave as well as gay, and 
there is much in garrison and camp life to sadden the 
thoughtful mind. The evils and dangers of the military 
system, both those that are inherent to large numbers of 
men, massed together sometimes in comparative idleness, 
and beset with the worst of temptations, are probed with a 
firm_and discriminating touch. ‘The abuses, especially in 
the English barracks, are laid bare with an unsparing 
rigour, which only a sense of their being a direct incentive 
and occasion to crime and moral disorder, can warrant or 
justify the writer in using. While the defects and short- 
comings of our military system are pointed out without 
scruple or reticence, the ameliorations which have been 
introduced are not overlooked. Though much has un- 
doubtedly been done, much still remains to do, and it is 
to bring about improvements at home that the writer con- 
trasts, sometimes in a manner not gratifying to our self- 
love, and sometimes, we must acknowledge, with scant 
justice to our own service, the superiority of the French 
military system with the English. The private soldier, 
too, suffers sometimes from a similar contrast with the 
soldier in the French ranks. But the object of the writer 
evidently is to stimulate by the severity of such criticisms 
the torpid nature of our military authorities, and to fix 
public attention on evils which are admitted on all hands. 

‘he military prisons and punishments are then reviewed. 
The working of the prisou system in France is then con- 
trasted in an interesting chapter, with the prisons and pun- 
ishments at Aldershott. ‘The statistics of the military pri- 
sons for the last two years afford very valuable information. 
Another chapter of this comprehensive work is then devote d 
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to military in both countries. The advantages of having 
Sisters of Charity in attendance upon the sick soldier, 
both for his moral and physical good, are shown in a 
manner which must be convincing to all who choose to 
give the subject the slightest attention. 
Lord Brougham himself, who cannot be accused by the 
most bigoted Protestant of indulging in Catholic tendencies, 
insisted at the late social science meeting in London, in elo- _ 
quent termson theadmirable services which sisters of charity 
conferred upon society where society stood most in need of 
assistance. ‘lhe chapter on the moral and religious tone of 
the French army will be read by all with interest, and if we 
cannot quite concur with the writer in all the favourable 
conclusions arrived at, evidently after no small pains and 
much personal observation, we yet grant that a great im- 
provement has taken place, where much was needed, in the 
moral and religious conduct of the French soldier. We 
must never forget that France is painfully struggling to rid 
herself of the Voltairianism and practical heathenism of the 
last century, And were all classes of society have so long 
been infected by such a moral disease, we are only surprised 
that so miuch has been already effected in the improvement 
of the soldier. Although differing with the writer’s con- 
clusions on some points and with the manner of treatment 
adopted on others, we are grateful for the valuable infor- 
mation afforded us, and which will greatly tend to put in 
their true light the respective military systems of France 
and England. Both countries have much to learn in 
regard to the moral and religious treatment of the soldier, 
and England especially has to learn the advantages of the 
Catholic religion as a meaus of moral restraint in the army. 
We need scarcely say in conclusion that these volumes 
are written in the lively style and spirit which are such agree- 
able characteristics of the author of ‘ Flemish Interiors’ 
and of other popular works, About the style there is nothing 
stilted or uneven, redundant of humour and yet not want- 
ing in a graver tone, it follows naturally and without an 
effort, the current of the writer’s thoughts and never seems 
to interfere with or interrupt the reader’s attention, 
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1X.—Religious Orders or Sketches of some of the Orders and Congrega- 
lions of Women, By the author of ‘ Eastern Hospitals.” London: 
Burns and Lambert. 1862. 


Montalembert declares in his ‘‘ Monks of the West” 
that on leaving college, twenty-five years ago, he had no 
_notion of what a monk was, that he was not only ignorant 
of the history of the monastic orders, but had not even a 
conception of the monastic character, and that his only 
idea of a monk was borrowed from the stage or from the 
pages of the romance writer. Is it then strange, if such 
were the state of ignorance on the subject in France at 
the time when the author of the ‘‘ Monks of the West’ 
left College, that so little should now be really known of 
monastic orders in Protestant England? The monastic 
idea with the characters which it has formed, and the 
literature to which it has given birth, and the philosophy 
it has preached, forms a curious chapter in the history of 
the human mind, and one that cannot fail to be interesting 
in these days of psychological investigations and of religious 
inquiry. An accurate description of the various religious 
orders of men and women, giving an insight into the daily 
lives of monks or nuns, and explaining the motives and the 
spirit of the religious life, is an addition which English liter- 
ature standsin much need of, They who have been Catholics 
all their lives have been brought into contact more or less 
often with the religious vocation, and have learned some- 
thing of the various religions orders, but Protestants and 
they who have just emerged from Protestantism have all 
to learn on that most eurious and interesting subject. 
When we first took up the book before us, and read the 
title page, we thought it very probable that the author of 
** Eastern Hospitals’? would add considerably to our 
knowledge of the religions orders by her “ Sketches of 
some of the Orders and Congregations of Women,’’ but 
we were not at all prepared for the interest which her 
narrative excited in us by its vivid portraiture of individual 
character, and by the admirable distinctness with which in 
the various sketches the essential qualities and differences 
of each religious order are brought out. On happening to 
read first the chapter on the order of the Visitation contain- 
ing a description of St. Francis de Sales and of the foundress 
of the order, St, Jane Frances de Chantal, that most 
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loving and eager-hearted of saints, together with the ac- 
count given of the government of the order and of the 
singular character and sanctity of some of the first inmates 
of the new convent and the mode of life of the visitation nuns 
we jumped to the conclusion that this order was a special 
favourite with the authoress, and that her partiality had 
given an interest and power of its own to this particular 
chapter. But when we read on, or rather turned back, 
for we were not methodical in our selection, to the ‘‘ Order 
of Mount Carmel’? we were still more interested. Each 
chapter indeed we soon found left an impression of its own. 
But in speaking of the interest of this agreeable work, we 
do not mean to infer that it is interesting only. On the con- 
trary itis as full of information and instruction as it is of 
interest. Without being a regular history of the religious 
orders of women it gives sufficient particulars of the rise or 
institution of each congregation, the reforms introduced at 
particular periods, and of its present state. The character 
of each congregation treated of is illustrated by a bic- 
graphical sketch of some saint, founder or leading person- 
age belonging to the order. ‘These biographical sketches 
in rapid but marked outlines are masterly performances, 

In the sketch of the order of Mount Carmel we have a 
most interesting life of Sceur Camille, who, born in the 
profligate reign of Lewis the Fifteenth, forsook the plea- 
sures of the court, and lived as a Carmelite nun through 
the horrors of the Revolution. Lewis Philip, with Madame 
de Genlis, was present in the Carmelite convent when she 
took the habit, and in after years used to consult on reli- 
gious matters with Camille de Soyecourt, at whose cloth- 
ing he had assisted. She lived to see Lewis Philip driven 
from the throne, and died after witnessing the return of 
Pope Pius 1X. to Rome. 

By Pius VII., whom she assisted by money and in 
other ways, she was called the Mother of the Afflicted. 
But her trials in Paris during the frightful scenes of 1792, 
revive with almost a personal feeling the horrors of the 
French Revolution. Her sufferings after the dispersion of 
the nuns are graphically told. Hunted from place to place, 
often in imminent danger of her life, she was at last thrown 
into prison, and her name entered upon the death-roll for 
execution. Lut the death of Robespierre brought her a 
sudden reprieve. Her father had perished under the knife of 
the executioner, her mother and married sister had died in 
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prison, but Sceur Camille was saved to aid in the restora- 
tion of religion. A description follows of the re-opening of 
the churches in Paris, and of the effect produced on the 
people, who came in numbers to attend the religious ser- 
vices which had been so long interrupted. Sceur Camille, 
on account of the sympathy she manifested herself, and 
excited in others, for the persecution which Pope Pius 
received at the hands of Napoleon, was banished from 
Paris. She eventually returned, and on the restoration of 
her father’s property, which had been confiscated, she pur- 
chased the ‘‘Carmes,” formerly a Carmelite monastery, 
but since become famous as the place where so many 
priests and bishops were cruelly and barbarously martyred 
during the revolution, and there established her order 
again in safety. The end of such a life as Sceur Camille’s, 
as may be supposed, was edifying in the extreme. Her 
biographer makes her age to be one hundred and five 
years, but, according to our more moderate mode of reck- 
oning, she was fourteen years below that patriarchal age. 
Born on the 28th of June, 1757, she died in May 1849, after 
having lived to aid in the great restoration of religion in 
France. We cannot conclude this inadequate notice of 
the * Religions Orders,”’ without referring to the Congre- 
gation of the Helpers of the Holy Souls, the latest addition 
to the religious communities, and which our author elo- 
quently and feelingly describes in the last pages of her 
work. “It seems almost a strange thing,” she says, 
*“‘ that it should have been left until our own days to found 
a congregation especially devoted to the holy souls in pur- 
gatory. The devotion has indeed been a favourite one in 
many religious communities. The Order of Loretto, in 
particular, cherished it and regarded it as one of the ends 
of their institute. But, apparently, no religious body had 
devoted themselves by name, and in an entire manner, till 
the Congregation about which we are going to speak, took 
its rise.” The foundress of this order was a native of 
Lyons, devoted to the service of God and the poor. The 
idea of establishing a community for such a purpose first 
arose in her mind, it appears, from reflecting on the fact 
that while the Church militant had so many orders in her 
service, there was none framed to aid the suffering Church 
in Purgatory. She consulted the saintly Curé d’Ars, on 
her project, and obtained his sanction; he afterwards told 
her that the idea of founding an order devoted to the holy 
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souls was a work that God had long since desired. The 
Congregation was first established at Paris in 1856. It 
gradually grew into form, and works of mercy, such as 
visiting the sick and dying, were added to their rule. 

In this work, which every Catholic, and every Protes- 
tant interested in the working of the religious orders and 
in that interior life which aims at perfection, ought to 
make a point of reading, no fewer than sixteen different 
congregations of women are fully described. We fully 
agree with the author that it is impossible to trace the 
course of religious orders without perceiving them to be 
no merely human system, no invention of man, but the 
direct work of God Himself. Attached to the end of the 
volume a list is given of all the religious communities of 
women, in number 295. Pains have been taken, says the 
authoress, to make the list complete; but the number of 
orders in the Church are so numerous that it is very possi- 
ble some may have been omitted. It is probable that the 
enumeration may be correct as far as concerns those of 
French origin, but we think that some communities of 
Italian or Spanish foundation may have been overlooked. 
The list of those of Great Britain and Ireland is as fol- 
lows; total of contemplative communities, 36: total of 
nective communities, 94. We add, as another commenda- 
tion to this volume that it comes from the press of Emily 

aithfull. Her practical charity is a nun-like virtue. No 
ma;i can be indifferent to the success of an undertaking 
wich gives honourable employment to women who have 
been left to bear unaided and lonely the heavy burden and 
trials of life, 
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